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TO THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
AN OPEN LETTER. 


My Dear Batrour,— 


Among those who can claim the rare and distinguished honour of 
your friendship there is no one who entertains a warmer or more pro- 
found admiration for your innumerable qualities, both as a man and 
a politician, than the writer of this open letter. It would be im- 
pertinent in one sense of the term, were I to dwell upon the charms. 
of character, or upon the intellectual and moral endowments which 
endear you to a host of friends, and render it impossible for you to 
enjoy the luxury of a private foe; and it would be impertinent in 
the other sense, because it would be so absolutely superfluous. It 
has been said of Augustus that no one could have inferred the 
Emperor from the man or the man from the Emperor. In your 
case the exact converse is true. Anybody who had carefully studied 
the First Lord of the Treasury with intelligence could have little 
difficulty in drawing a fairly faithful portrait of Arthur Balfour the 
man, and those who have enjoyed the acquaintance of Arthur Balfour 
the man could easily have fore-drawn the First Lord. And herein, 
as it seems to me, lies at once the source of your strength, and what 
may be considered your weakness, as leader of the House of Commons. 
It would almost appear as if the hackneyed expressions about “ the 
defect of qualities and the quality of defects” had been invented to 
meet your individual case. The qualities are so high and dis- 
tinguished, the defects are so human and so attractive, that it is not. 
easy to say whether the former or the latter are the better calculated 
to win you the affection of your friends; yet both in their respective 
ways have exposed your leadership of the House of Commons to 
adverse criticism. If you had rendered no other service to your 
country beyond that of raising the tone of political controversy, as 
by universal consent you have done, by approximating the code of 
conduct between political parties to what which is generally recognised 
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in private life among men of honour, you would still have left your 
mark permanently for good upon the history of this country. 

There was probably no man living at the time but yourself who 
could have succeeded in carrying through the difficult and delicate 
negotiations between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone which dis- 
posed of the dead-lock, created by the fierce and now almost 
forgotten Reform controversy of 1884. The measure of your 
merit in that transaction was the small meed of credit you received 
for your incalculable share in its success. Had you been anything 
but a disinterested man, the arrangement would never have been 
arrived at; had you been a vain self-seeker, it would have been 
robbed of much of its ultimate success. I am not exaggerating 
when I affirm that to your personal character and to the absolute 
confidence you inspire in all with whom you have direct dealings in 
politics, was due the maintenance of the Unionist alliance in the 
first trying years of its (at that time) precarious existence. The 
next century will be out of its nonage before the inner history of the 
years 1886-1892 will be known to the public; but the living actors 
in that complicated and most delicate drama will readily admit how 
entirely it owed its success, not only to your tact and judgment, 
but to the reliance reposed on both sides—perhaps I should say on all 
sides—in the spotless integrity and the unswerving straightforward- 
ness of your character. These qualities found illustration the other 
day in connection with an incident that has been strangely misunder- 
stood. It was made a matter of wonder, and almost of consternation, 
with a certain section of your followers, when you turned upon a 
member of your party and rent him because he had used language 
which bore the interpretation of imputing to you and your colleagues 
the crime of contracting an infamous treaty with the Irish Nationalists. 
Men who had observed you night after night listen with smiling 
contempt—what time you were Irish Secretary—to the charges 
hurled against you by the Nationalists, snd regard with amused 
iniliMereme the laborious industry with which history and mytho- 
logy were ransacked to find parallels for your iniquities and 
enormities; these men wondered that you should resent with such 
evident indignation the unconscious imputations of Sir Henry 
Howorth. Yet it was natural and characteristic. You had too 
much sense and humour ever to treat the invectives of the Nationalists 
very seriously, or as being other than their picturesque, if somewhat 
violent, method of conveying their disapprobation of your policy and 
system of government. Nobody else believed that these attacks 
impugned your honour, and neither did you. But it was quite 
another matter when doubt was thrown upon your word by a sup- 
porter and a friend. You thought that when once you had stated 
categorically, in connection with matters of fact and not of opinion, 
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that certain things were true or untrue, your assurance would be 
accepted without questioning or reservation. It was just because 
you hold that the standard of honour which regulates the relations 
of private life should determine public conduct, that your wrath was 
kindled by an imputation that it was possible that you should say the 
thing that was not. 

That is one of your great qualifications for leadership, though it 
may lead you, as on the occasion I have cited, now and again to treat 
a clumsily-framed criticism, of which the author hardly understood 
the natural interpretation, as a personal affront, your extraordinary 
charm of manner, your rare urbanity and natural courtesy, enable you 
to overcome many difficulties which beset leaders with hasty tempers 
and a tendency to domineer over the House. Soft answers do not 
always turn away wrath in Parliament, but they restrain the bitterness 
that rankles and evokes that sullen and almost pig-like obstinacy 
which ever and anon renders the House of Commons unmanageable. 
Yet again, even these amiable qualities may on occasion prove—have 
indeed proved more than once—a source of weakness, Bolingbroke 
remarked that the House of Commons loved a leader that showed 
them sport, and the rank and file grow suspicious and uneasy when 
they are witnesses to an interchange of courtesies and compliments 
between the front benches. The Englishman is naturally a fighting 
animal, and the House of Commons is a fighting place, and the mute 
private members, who have rather a dull time of it on the whole, are 
disappointed when disputes are settled by arrangement and not by 
the bloodless arbitrament of a stirring debate. Yet there is no better 
fighting man than yourself when you realise that the hour of combat 
has really sounded. This consideration leads up to a recognition of 
your highest qualification for leadership, your unflinching courage— 
and by courage I do not mean that physical ignorance of fear, happily 
far less often absent than present in the English character, that 
enabled you to face with absolute indifference the personal perils 
which beset you during the tenure of the Irish Secretaryship. I mean 
the moral courage that confronts a difficult situation, estimates the 
risks, the contingencies, and the chances, bases upon this estimate 
a deliberate plan of campaign, and then fights it out sturdily and 
relentlessly to the bitter end. You pursue the principle of deliberat- 
ing as if there were innumerable sides to a question, but of acting 
as if there were only one. Never was this form of courage more 
conspicuously displayed than during the critical years of your struggle 
with the forces of lawlessness and disorder in Ireland. You were 
convinced that any paltering with open defiance of the law in Ireland 
would be fatal, not only to the welfare and the prosperity of that 
country, but to the cause of good government in every part of the 
United Kingdom; but you did not ignore the fact that two great 
Z2 
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dangers beset the policy you had decided it was essential to pursue ; 
the first was the certainty—a certainty creditable to the generous 
instincts of the British democracy—that a policy of coercion, however 
justifiable, could never be intrinsically popular, that it would be 
watched and criticized with jealousy, whenever or wherever it seemed 
to exceed the limits of absolute necessity ; and the second was found 
in your recognition of the fact, that if the Crimes Act, which you 
carried and administered, failed to achieve its object of restoring tran- 
quillity to Ireland, there would never be another Act on the same lines, 
and that, to use the despairing language of Sir George Trevelyan, 
“the game of law and order would be up”’ for ever. 

How by persistent courage and unswerving determination you 
triumphed over your difficulties, and averted the grave and menacing 
dangers which beset you, need not be dwelt on here; it is writ suffi- 
ciently large in the history of your time. These qualities are naturally 
more conspicuous when you are called upon to fight with your back 
against the wall, than when you are commanding the big battalions 
whose strength, when exerted, is irresistible. No one who has fol- 
lowed your political career can have failed to detect the difference 
in quality and effectiveness between your debating speeches and 
those platform utterances which custom, rather than reason, de- 
mands should be delivered from time to time. When you have a 
foe to answer, whether he be confronting you in the flesh or only in 
the spirit, nothing can be more admirable than your methods of attack 
and defence, and nothing is better calculated to arouse the enthusiasm 
of your followers; when, on the other hand, you are called upon to 
speak simply because it is necessary to say something, you are apt to be 
listless and perfunctory, and to address your audience with the apparent 
consciousness that they must be as bored by listening as you are by 
talking. I would cite, for example, a quite recent case. There could 
not be a more striking contrast between the three speeches you de- 
livered lately in the House of Commons upon the new Education 
bill. On the first occasion, when there was nobody to attack, and no 
attack to repel, when you were restricted to expounding the details of 
a measure which you knew would be in everybody’s hands in the 
course of a very few days, you were comparatively dull, hesitating 
and uninteresting, because you were uninterested ; a few days later, 
when the measure had been subjected to a very unfriendly criticism 
by the Opposition, you were back again in your fighting mood, and 
delivered two of the sprightliest and most effective speeches that have 
been heard in the present Parliament. 

I have dwelt very briefly upon the qualifications you possess not 
only for being a leader, but a great leader, and as a matter of personal 
judgment and observation, I do not hesitate to say that no other man 
on either side of House enjoys them in anything like the same pro- 
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portion. And yet your leadership has been subjected—especially 
since the last General Election—to a good deal of adverse criticism, 
some malignant, some absurd, and some not altogether undeserved. 
I propose as briefly as before to examine the bases of these criticisms, 
so far as they seem to me to have any kind of justification, though I 
have indeed foreshadowed my opinion in the estimate I have ventured 
to sketch of your qualifications. In the first place you labour under a 
disadvantage for which you are not responsible, and which in its 
nature is irremediable. Your interest in practical polities—by which 
I mean Parliamentary politics—has been an acquired and not a natural 
taste. Had you consulted merely your own personal predilections you 
would probably not have chosen for yourself an active Parliamentary 
career. You went into politics, as it were, by accident; you were 
forced into prominence by circumstances which were not of your 
seeking. Your predecessors in the position you fill were—in so far as 
they were not mere temporary stop-gaps—in a different position. To 
them politics were as the breath of their nostrils; they had lived and 
moved and had their being in the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, till at last they not only lost contempt for the clumsy 
machinery, the antiquated process of procedure, the wasteful system 
of work, and all the thousand and one absurdities which so forcibly 
strike the outsider who pays casual visits to the House, but they 
became jealously attached to them. The most innovating Radical 
shrinks from meddling with the traditions of the House in which he 
sits. To these men there was nothing particularly repugnant—nothing 
even very absurd—in the grotesque and meaningless waste of time to 
which the House of Commons voluntarily and even cheerfully lends 
itself. They would have regarded with complacency the spectacle 
which was witnessed the other night—which may be witnessed almost 
any night—of an assembly comprising men of eminence in almost 
every department of life wearily tramping through the lobbies in 
four consecutive divisions—not one of which held views materially 
different from that of its predecessor-—and in all of which the result was 
foregone. They would have been astonished, perhaps even displeased, 
if man after man had not risen on one side of the House or the other 
to reiterate arguments, not intended to convince or to affect the 
verdict of the House, but simply inspired by the joy of hearing their 
own voices, or by a hope of impressing their constituents with a quite 
illusionary sense of their importance. If with the “old Parliamentary 
hands” there was occasionally aroused a feeling of contempt and 
weariness for these senseless performances, it was always carefully 
concealed. You do not pretend to conceal your disdain ; no one takes 
a keener interest in the actual work of Parliament ; no one disguises 
less his boredom with the fatuous dulness of the apparently unnecessary 
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routine. And the effect of your visible weariness upon the rank and 
file is naturally, if unreasonably, depressing. 

It is the fashion to dub you a pessimist, and if by pessimist we are 
to understand a man who realises how utterly disproportionate are the 
actual results of the most beneficial legislation to the anticipations of 
its sanguine authors, then, like most sensible men, you are indeed a 
pessimist. But in one respect you are almost unduly optimistic, and 
the consequence is not altogether to your advantage as a Parliamen- 
tarian. You have a tendency to over-estimate the intelligence of the 
average man. Because your own mind grasps with wonderful celerity 
the broad outlines and bearings of a policy or a measure, you are apt 
to think that others enjoy the same facility. In enforcing a conclu- 
sion Z, you take it for granted that you can dispense with all the 
alphabet of arguments down to M, because the natural intelligence of 
your hearers will have assumed these for themselves. Believe me, 
this is a mistake. Even in the House of Commons it is necessary 
not only to work painfully through all the letters, but to insist and 
reinsist upon the existence of A, B, and C, before you go through 
D, E, and F, labouring on your way to Z. Again, your exposition 
of the Education Bill supplies an illustration. It was clear enough 
to those whose intelligence works approximately as quickly as your 
own; it was confusing to those who were slow of apprehension ; and it 
gave an appreciated opportunity to those whose interest it was to 
feign a want of intelligence. 

The indolence which is laid to your charge is in part at least 
attributable to this idiosyncrasy; you cannot for the life of you 
understand why you should take greater pains to explain and justify 
a policy to others than you have expended on formulating and justify- 
ing it to yourself. You suffer, too, from a disadvantage, from which 
those who admire and esteem you most would be sorry to see you 
escape, though you are bound to recognise its existence. You are so 
incapable of intrigue, or of setting traps yourself, that you are 
disposed to ignore the fact that not only with your opponents, but 
with some of your followers, these frailties play a not inconspicu- 
ous, if an ignoble, part. If you cannot understand the disagreeable 
phenomenon, you must at least not disregard its existence and 
influence. In a large majority, especially in a composite majority, 
such as you lead, there must always be more friction and jealousy 
than in a small homogeneous majority that depends for its existence, 
if not on complete harmony, at least upon its submergence of 
sectional differences. The same means and talents that have been 
employed with such eminent success to create unity and harmony 
among the leaders of the Unionist party would, if brought into 
play, secure the same results with the rank and file. To be quite 
candid, that spirit does not exist, because no efforts have been 
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made to awaken it. To remedy this defect there is only required a 
constant personal association with the less eminent members of the 
party. The aloofness which they feel—though they rarely give 
expression to the feeling—from their leaders is due to no fault of 
yours, but rather to a tradition that has grown up under peculiar 
circumstances. The leadership of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Glad- 
stone was accepted as a matter of immemorial right—so long did 
they command their respective forces—and the conditions of Parlia- 
mentary life rendered it unnecessary in the old days to bring into 
personal contact men who were already for the most part intimate in 
society. All this has changed, and unless the leaders make special 
efforts to know their followers and to associate with them, there will 
be wanting that harmony and enthusiasm which characterized party 
loyalty in the old days. The prospect my suggestion holds out is 
not one of unqualified attractiveness, but it will have to be confronted 
if the bonds of party are not to be relaxed. The rank and file begin 
to regard themselves, as was said in the House the other day, as 
mere cogwheels in a voting machine, and cogwheels which the 
engineer in charge of the machine does not think it worth his while 
occasionally to oil. Even in the days of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone some provision was made for bringing leaders and 
followers into personal contact outside the walls of the House of 
Commons. It is essential that in some form or other we should 
revive the old political sa/ons or invent a substitute for them. 

When I review the criticisms and suggestions I have ventured to 
make, I recognise with infinite pleasure how insignificant are the 
natural and artificial defects which I have cited in comparison with 
the invaluable qualifications you bring to the discharge of the duties 
of leadership. It is just because I believe, in all sincerity, that you 
are destined to rank with the most brilliant of your predecessors 
that I have essayed to hint rather than to indicate one or two 
directions in which danger may be lurking. In any case I am proud 
for my own part to subscribe myself, 

A Most Loyan Svupporrer. 











A STUDY IN TURKISH FINANCE:' 
(TRANSLATION.) 


As a preliminary to this study, I must commence by apologising for 
its being almost anonymous. I particularly dislike having to hide 
myself behind anonymity, as if I were afraid of what I am saying; 
T am not afraid, and greatly regret that I cannot put my name to my 
work. But, were I to do so, I should certainly get some of my friends 
in Constantinople—friends to whom I am deeply attached—into very 
serious trouble, a consequence which I cannot face, and which I shall 
be pardoned if I explain at no greater length. I will just add that 
my position was such that it is not vanity on my part to pretend that 
I am somewhat of a specialist in that maze and tangle of inaccuracy 
and jugglery miscalled State Finance in Turkey, and that, owing to 
that position, certain documents passed into my possession, which 
I have kept, and which I hold amongst my most prized Constantinople 
‘treasures. These documents I shall have occasion to quote; they 
throw a flood of light upon the situation. 

I am impelled to place what information I have at the disposal of 
those who have our cause at heart, by the publication of that fabric 
of false statement, the “Turkish Budget for 1513,” and of a 
“Report on the Financial Situation in Turkey,” by Sir Edgar 
Vincent, Director-General of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, who 
in the course of that “ Report” draws up what he states to be a 
“normal Budget.” The official publication was bound to be, and is, 
one of that long series of childish devices conceived to throw dust in 
the eyes of Europe, which to me proves the Sultan, though certainly 
he is possessed of a certain malevolent cunning, to be by no means 
the extraordinarily clever person that he is generally supposed. 

The Report and Budget of Sir Edgar Vincent stand on a different 
footing. This is no official work, but supposed to be that of an inde- 
pendent inquirer with very special knowledge at his disposal. His 
Budget has the appearance, too, of being more true to facts, since it 
shows a deficit of £T1,392,300, and indeed, to that extent, it is so. 
It attracted, therefore, much notice in the European press, and in 
some quarters was taken as a complete statement of the situation. It 
would be interesting to follow the Director-General through his finan- 
cial excursion, rectify his errors, and supply his omissions. But I 
must be pardoned if I myself forego that task. I have so much to 
say of greater importance in a short space that I cannot devote more 
to Sir Edgar Vincent’s Report than to say this—that while it is 


(1) This article is written by a financial authority, whose knowledge and capacity 
deserve every confidence.—Ep. F. R. 
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impossible to suppose that he intended to mislead others, he seems to 
have been deceived and misled himself; his figures may, therefore, be 
dismissed as useless for my purpose. 

This, indeed, will be shown in the course of this study without any 
further special reference to that particular Report. I propose to 
apply myself as much as possible to official figures, and from them to 
endeavour to extract the truth. I need hardly say that the task is not 
an easy one, for, as shown in the recent Budget, official figures when 
published are made to tell lies. There are, however, official figures 
which are not published, and which are meant only for the most con- 
fidential delectation of the Sultan and his elect ; from these a certain 
modicum of solid truth and facts may be obtained. My first quota- 
tions shall be from the Report of the Budget Commission for the year 
1296 (1880-81). This is a long dive back into ancient history per- 
haps, but I take it advisedly. It was near the commencement of the 
“new era,” after the suspension of the debt, after the Treaty of 
Berlin, since which date, save for the cession of Thessaly to Greece, 
the area of the Empire has practically not changed—since which 
date, indeed, scarcely anything has changed in Turkey save for the 
worse. The Report in question is a long and laborious inquiry into 
every item of revenue and expenditure ; how does it conclude ? 


‘« The total expenditure comprised in the four divisions of the General Budget 
amounts, as has been detailed above, to £T21,950,000.! The receipts, accord- 
ing to the evaluation of the Revenue-Commission, have been calculated at a sum 
of £T15,750,000. Thus the Budget presents an excess of expenditure over 
revenue of £T6,200,000. On the unification of the Floating Debt, the sum 
assigned, on this account, to the service of interest and sinking-fund, after 
deduction of the sum already inscribed for that service during the year, must be 
added to the deficit.” 


The closing sentence of this same Report is also worth quoting in 
full: “The Commission merely confines itself to observing that the 
increased credits indicated for certain departments and administra- 
tions are useful expenditure, and contribute to the prosperity and 
progress of the country. The prosperity of European States is the 
result of their subordination to that rule.” One can understand what 
must have been the bewilderment of a Council of Ministers confronted 
with such a situation and such a Report. What did they do? 
Leaving attention to the closing observation of the Commission to 
some more favourable future time, they cut down credits right and 
left, and arbitrarily split the Budget into two parts, ordinary and 
extraordinary. In this manner the Budget, as declared by Imperial 
decree, showed a total ordinary revenue of £T16,155,840, against a 
total ordinary expenditure of £T17,039,251, leaving a deficit on the 
ordinary Budget of £T883,411. The “ extraordinary expenditure” 


(1) The amounts in the Turkish documents are always given in piastres. For the 
convenience of European readers I translate them into Turkish pounds. 
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was decreed at £T2,109,512. Thus there was a total acknowledged 
deficit of £T'2,992,922, against the deficit foreseen by the Budget 
Commission of £T6,200,000. Necessarily, since no public loans 
could be raised, the revenues of the following year had to be antici- 
pated—a fatal system, distinctive, under various forms, such as havallés, 
serghis, “ delegations,” and so forth, of Turkish State finance. We 
shall see the sequel. 

I will now just advert to one or two very interesting provisions of 
the Budget Decree. The first is that, by Article 8, the peace strength 
of the Ottoman military forces, “ including officers and generals,” is 
limited to one hundred thousand men. In the next place a detailed 
regulation was included in the decree, fixing the salaries of all the 
different classes of State officials. Further it was decreed (Article 67) 
that the decree itself should only be susceptible of revision when the 
State revenues “should show an increase of £T2,000,000, propor- 
tionally to the budgetary previsions of this year, and to the veritable 
realisations at the close of the (future) financial year.” Now this 
desirable result has certainly never been attained ; the decree, there- 
fore, has always remained in force. How has His Imperial Majesty 
respected the rules laid down by his own authority ? In regard to 
the army I will take equal intervals of time. In 1885 the army, on 
its peace footing, comprised 150,000 officers and men; in 1890, 
159,000 ; in 1895, 180,000. In the last figure I do not, of course, 
include reserves called to the colours owing to the miserable conditions 
which were the consequence of the Sultan’s misgovernment. We see, 
then, that in 1895 the limit of one hundred thousand had already been 
nearly doubled. It is, moreover, by the formation of fresh cavalry 
regiments (JZamidié), the “ reorganisation of the artillery,” and various 
other ways, continually being extended. Thus does the Sovereign 
outrageously overstep the bounds of economy laid down for him under 
this particular head, and approved by his own hand! As to the 
regulation for the salaries of State officials, it has long been honoured 
only in the breach : officials and their salaries are regulated in Turkey, 
save in the Public Debt Administration and in the Régie, neither of 
which are managed by men under the Imperial thumb, by boundless 
favouritism and nothing else. The favoured ones are paid, the general 
ruck is not. How can any country be saved from going to rack and 
ruin under such a Ruler ? 

Another noteworthy point about this decree is its reference to the 
“Commission of Financial Reforms” for the settlement of various 
matters. There was such a Commission at the time. Its deliberations 
were soon to be directed by a European of high reputation, Herr 
Wettendorf. So that experiment too has been tried, and we know 
already by experience what may be the value of the wonderful finan- 
cial Commission with European experts among its members to guide 


it, of which we now hear so much from “ interested quarters!” Are 
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there still people sufficiently ignorant to be taken in by such trans- 
parent devices ?! 

Before proceeding to deal closely with figures, I must ask leave to 
again proceed to some further quotations. They will be from another 
confidential Report by a Budgetary Commission, this time dated 
March 2Ist, 1888—eight years later, therefore, exactly half-way 
between 1880 and 1896—on the Budget for 1304, Turkish style 
(1888-1889). This Commission was composed, in part, of able and 
courageous men, not afraid to say what they thought as clearly as in 
Eastern politeness, and respect to the Sovereign, things can be said. 
I shall obviously not say who I mean by name. The Report com- 
mences by a general exposition of the situation, and its efforts to turn 
and twist about the figures into some kind of decent shape are really 
pathetic. It again arbitrarily splits the expenditure into ordinary and 
extraordinary ; it admits as realisable various hypothetical modifications 
of revenue which would produce a net increase of £T550,000, and 
various equally hypothetical reductions on the ordinary Budget, 
below the credits demanded by various departments, amounting to 
£T1,253,739. It expresses regret that it cannot cut down the credits 
still further, points out the terrible weight of the “new military 
reforms decreed by H.I.M. the Sultan” upon the Budget, and then, 
with a sudden burst of frankness, declines to separate the ordinary 
from the extraordinary expenses, and insists upon treating the situa- 
tion as a whole. The deficit then begins to climb up again in its 
hands till it reaches the sum of £T3,977,245. That, however, is not 
all, and I will now quote the words of the Report itself :— 


‘Tf the situation be examined to its depths, it is seen that our deficit does not 
stop there, and for this reason. It has hitherto been considered necessary, 
owing to financial embarrassment, to commence financial years with unbalanced 
Budgets. Later, without taking into consideration the effective amounts in cash 
at the disposal of the Vilayets, considerable sums were drawn upon them, by 
means of havallés, out of proportion with their capacity. . . . For these reasons, 
during the last two or three months of the financial year, the Cashiers of the 
Vilayets having not a para to remit to the Central Administration, it has been 
considered imperatively necessary to draw on the revenues of the following 
year. Thus, especially since two years, urgent extraordinary expenses having 
been perforce partially covered by the proceeds of ordinary revenues, the revenues 
of 1303 (1887) were already considerably anticipated in the course of 1302 (1886). 
The former year naturally felt the effect of this, and the tithes which should 
have been encashed in the last months of the year were discounted and spent 
several months in advance. Moreover, in order to meet, to some extent, the 


(1) The “ experiment,’’ indeed, had been tried before, and in a manner still more 
similar to that which is now being industriously bruited about. In 1879 a ‘‘ Com- 
mission of Financial Reforms”’ had been formed, composed partly of Europeans, partly 
of Turkish members, just as is preposed now. Among the European members were 
such distinguished men as M. Tricou and Mr. Harrison. The Report which they drew 
up was admirably clear-spoken and conclusive, as I personally know, though, having 
no copy, I regret that I ca®aot quote from it. Not one of their recommendations was 
carried out. 
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deficit arising as well from the accumulation of arrears of State departments 
since 1300 (1884), as, to a large extent, gross deficiencies due to the negligence 
of the civil officials of the Government to encash the revenues, to meet, further, 
the needs of the Central Administration, and, above all, the urgent military 
expenses of the Empire, and to provide a guarantee for bankers and merchants 
in business relations with the Government and the Treasury, part of the revenues 
of 1304 were perforce spent in 1303. The amount of revenue thus anticipated 
being about £T304,000, the real deficit on the ordinary and extraordinary 
Budget for the financial year 1304 reaches a sum of £T4,370,000.” 


The Report goes on to point out (somewhat unnecessarily) that 
if the system above described were to be continued, the “crisis would 
become more acute.” It next animadverts strongly upon the utter 
carelessness and disorder in the accounts throughout the Empire. 
Although every province is bound to send in a monthly statement of 
accounts to the Treasury, “of the 39 Vilayets and Miitessarifats 
only two have sent in accounts for nine months, two for seven 
months, two for six months, one for two months, and three for one 
month. The other 29 Vilayets and Miitessarifats have not even 
sent in the accounts for one month of the year 1303—and the 
transmission of accounts for preceding years is in a state correspond- 
ing to that of 1303.” Even the accounts which were sent in, it is 
pointed out, are not reliable; since the Saudjahs are, in their turn, 
in arrear in sending in their accounts to the Vilayets. 

After some further most interesting passages, the Commission 
presently proceeds to examine how the deficit may be met. Credits 
it already has cut down as much as it dares, and as to increase of 
ordinary revenue, it gives that up asa hopeless job: it had already 
done all it could in proposals to that end. It appends, however, a 
note of the Ministry of Finance showing means of raising extra- 
ordinary revenue to an amount of £T1,000,000. I could wish to 
give this remarkable note here, but space precludes me. I can but 
say that it was based entirely on supposititious concessions, which 
were never granted. At the outside a few thousand pounds were 
raised on tree-cutting rights in certain forests. 

I must just shortly mention the Mazbata of the Council of Ministers 
which, in transmitting this Report to His Imperial Majesty and 
counselling him the approval of most of its recommendations, 
manages to whittle down the deficit to £T3,381,121, and proceeds 
to show how it can be met. I am forced, however, to confess that 
the method, after years of careful study, entirely passes my compre- 
hension. In brief it is this: construct roads and railways and, the 
Minister of Finance having provided for an extraordinary revenue 
of £T1,000,000 (which, as I have just stated, he had not), the deficit 
is covered. Could anything be simpler? You chalk up your deficit 
on a slate, and take a sponge and wipe it out again. These ministers 
were worthy fellow-countrymen of the great Nasreddin Khodja! 

I regret that at the conclusion of the second period of eight years 
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which has passed since the second Report was drawn up, there should 
be no third Report at my disposal, so as to bring the history up to 
date from comparatively trustworthy official documents. For that 
reason, however, only. From my own knowledge I can speak to it 
that the state of affairs has changed only in the direction of growing 
worse. Indeed, it is scarcely necessary for me to speak from my 
own knowledge; it is perfectly well known to all. No, there have 
been no reforms; the disorder is worse than ever! There has been 
no forethought, no rule, no principle of any kind even in matters 
the most essential—nothing that could be honoured by the name of 
accounts kept. It has been a miserable living from hand to mouth ; 
the worst expedients, however onerous, disastrous, ruinous, elevated 
to the height of a means of salvation; future means anticipated 
without the slightest care of necessities to come ; liabilities incessantly 
rolling up, payment of debts incessantly deferred. As before 1888, 
so after; that has been the unbroken history of the Turkish Treasury. 
I shall be told that I have forgotten the blessing conferred on his 
people by the Sultan in the construction of railways. I do nothing 
of the kind. But railways do not create either a population or 
prosperity by some magic force of their own. Time, in any case, 
would be necessary for development, and in a country where men go 
daily in deadly fear of their lives neither population nor prosperity 
will be created. Even admitting that, in spite of unscientific and 
often almost prohibitive tariffs, the railways are of some service to 
certain districts, His Majesty has succeeded in introducing such a 
system of guarantees that, says Sir Vincent Caillard,' “the Company 
which ran no trains at all would give the largest dividend to its 
shareholders ;”” while the guarantees, before all the lines are com- 
pleted, already, even according to official estimates, lay an extra 
weight of £T868,000 on the over-burdened Budget. 

This brings me to the examination of the precious official Budget 
just published. Nearly every single figure in it being false, we shall 
require some pretty close reasoning and careful comparison with other 
Budgets in my possession, to reduce it to the approximate truth. To 
set out it will be well to observe this: 


The Budget for 1880-81 showed an acknowledged deficit of £T2,992,923 


_ 1887-88 rt a 2,969,921 
1888-89 ce is 3,338,312 
ws 1890-91 as i 2,355,800 


It will be recollected that in two cases the confidentially acknowledged 
deficits enormously exceeded those inscribed in the less confidential 
Budgets; it would be only right to assume that in every case there 


was a similar excess. I shall take the figures of 1880-81 as correct, 


for there must be a starting-point somewhere, and, though I have 
previous Budgets they came too shortly after the war to afford good 


(1) Special Report to Bondholders. October, 139°. 
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guidance. Indeed, in choosing this starting-point we shall be as near 
the truth as possible, for the Budget Commission took great pains to 
discover, as nearly as possible, what amounts were really realised by 
the various revenues, a thing which has never been done since. For 
simplicity’s sake I have put the receipts into a comparative tabular 
form, massing them in groups, so as to avoid the complication of too 
much detail, though I separate out such main items as Tithes, Sheep- 
tax, Ke. 














REVENUES 
Figures given in Official Budgets. 
Groups of Revenue. oem 
1880-81. 1887-88. 1888-89. 1890-91, 1897-98. 
£T. } £T. &T. £T. | £T. 

Verghi and Temettii (Jm- 
pot Foncier and Income } | 
2aK). + 2,250,000 , 3,036,340 3,386,739 | 2,650,000 3,011,924 
Military Exone ration Tax 460,000 605,359 818,041 600,000 886,210 
Tithes. . . . . . . 5,000,000 4,040,682 4,190,682 | 4,000,000 | 4,100,000 
Sheep-Tax . . . . . 1,658,440 1,904,488 1,835,032 | 1,800,000 | 1,954,062 
Customs . . 1,800,000 | 2,014,236 2,050,000 1,982,000 | 2,000,000 
Administrative Revenues } | | 
and various . . . . 2,493,680) 2,775,606 | 2,648,374 | 2,697, 380 | 2,978,129 | 

Total. . . . . 13,662,120 |14,376,721 |14,928,868 | 113,729,380 | 114,930, 32¢ 5| 


I will take the revenues as here grouped, and show what should be 
properly estimated for each group for the coming year. 

Verghi and Temettii—The Verghi is a direct tax on realty, and 
produced in 1880 £T2,250,000. Already in 1883 a fall of 30 to 50 
per cent. had taken place in Constantinople in house and land property, 
owing to ill-considered measures on the part of the Government. In 
the Capital there was, in succeeding years, some recovery, but in most 
parts of the Empire the value of property, to say the best of it, had 
not increased during the present reign. During the last two years it 
has fallen enormously, owing tothe massacres and destruction which 
have taken place in every direction. Also the Civil List, which is 
exempt from taxation, having largely increased its real property, the 
amount of taxable property has to the same extent decreased. For 
these various considerations it is a very low estimate to suppose that 
ten per cent. should be deducted, leaving for the present Budget 
£T2,025,000. 

The Temettii, which is a tax on business transactions, a kind of 
income-tax, did not figure at all in 1880. In 1887 it is supposed to 
have produced £T694,784 ; in 1888 £T875,065. There has been no 
evidence of a prosperity in Turkey which would lead to any increase 
of the proceeds of this tax in the intervening time, but in 1888 it was 
increased by 25 percent. The mean estimates for 1892-95 are stated 
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by the Government to be £T742,135. The occurrences of the last 
two years must have produced a heavy fall. Nevertheless, to give the 
Government the benefit of every doubt, we will take this figure as 
admissible. The following modifications have then to be made :— 


Figure admitted . ° ‘ . ° ° . ° £T742,135 
Deduct : 
Reductions for Asia Minor stated in 
Government Budget . ; ° £7T342,135 
The same for Europe, effected in 
1312, but not allowed for in 
Government Budget . ° . 100,000 
—_— 442,135 





Total effective Temettii . e » £7300,000 


The total figure, then, to be admitted for 1897-98, under the head 
“Verghi and Temettii,” is £T2,325,000, instead of £3,011,924, as 
pretended by the Government. 

Exemption from Military Service-——A. tax on non-Mussulmans in 
lieu of military service. In 1880 this produced £T460,000. From 
that time to this there has been but very small, if any, increase in the 
non-Mussulman population. If there had been any, the massacres 
will have compensated it. It may be very strongly doubted whether 
the level ever exceeded the £1'460,000 reached in 1880, but let us 
assume that given for 1887, viz., £T605,359, to be correct. In 1887, 
owing to a new recruiting-law, an annual loss of £T260,000 was 
incurred (according to the Budget Commission for 1888), which was 
met by raising the tax by one-third. It would thus produce 
£T345,359 Pen ss or £T460,478, say £T460,500, instead of 


¢ 


the £T886,210 estimated by the Government. 

Tithes.—This produced in 1880 £T5,000,000. Here for 1897-98 
a considerable reduction has to be made. By far the largest propor- 
tion of tithes are cereals. Now certainly there is no greater area 
under cultivation in Turkey at present than formerly; indeed, owing 
to the enormous fall in prices, which almost entirely stopped exports, 
the probability is all the other way. Not more would have been 
cultivated than was necessary for interior consumption, as people do 
not grow corn for the mere pleasure of having it taxed. The rail- 
ways, it will be said, may have caused production to increase in the 
districts which they serve. To some extent this may be so; but any 
increase on this account has been far more than counterbalanced by 
the cession of Thessaly to Greece (in 1881), by the large increase of 
Civil List property which is exempt from taxation, and by the conse- 
quences of the past disastrous two years. In spite of all these reasons 
for decrease, I will assume that the production still remains unchanged. , 
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But the effect on the revenue produced by the fall in prices cannot be 
left out of account. On a general comparison of the prices ruling in 
1880-81, and those obtaining now, it will be seen that the fall is 
just about one-third. Thus from £T5,000,000 must be deducted 
£T1,667,000, leaving £T3,333,000. The recent decree of an addi- 
tional half per cent. will raise this again by £T167,000. Thus 
the total tithes revenue may be taken at £13,500,000, instead of 
£T4,100,000 estimated by the Government. 

Sheep-tax (including tax on camels, pigs, and buffaloes).—'This 
produced £T1,658,440 in 1880. This tax was levied in 1880 on 
forty million heads of sheep; I deal with them only, for, in com- 
parison, the amount levied on the other animals is quite insignificant. 
Exactly the same reasons have militated against this revenue as 
against the tithes. In this case, however, the rapacity of the Civil 
List has produced an effect which must be taken into account. None 
of its property being taxed, and all flocks grazing on Crown lands 
being counted as Crown property, the shepherds and herdsmen, when 
the tax-time approaches, take refuge with their flocks on Crown lands. 
The decrease arising from this is very large, and I am a long way on 
the right side in estimating it at only ten per cent. Deducting this, 
we have a remainder of £T1,492,770. Twenty paras (or half a 
piastre) per head additional tax has just been decreed. We must 
add, therefore, £T180,000 (i.ec., half a piastre on 40,000,000 less a 
tenth, or 36,000,000 heads). The admissible revenue from sheep-tax 
thus amounts to £T1,672,770, instead of £T1,954,062 estimated by 
the Government. 

Customs.—These produced in 1880 £T1,800,000. Up to the year 
before last the customs revenue had produced, for some years, an 
average amount of somewhere near £7T'2,000,000. But there was a 
considerable decrease last year owing to the falling off of com- 
mercial transactions following on the disorders, a decrease which 
has rapidly grown greater during the current year. The political 
outlook being bad, and, in any case, a recovery after such shocks 
as the Empire has been suffering being perforce slow, it is im- 
possible that the Customs-revenue should exceed £T1,800,000 in the 
year 1897-98. The Government estimates £T2,000,000. 

Administrative Receipts and Various.—These produced £T2,493,680 
in 1880. They are the revenues of various ministries, such as Post 
and Telegraphs, Mines and Forests, Justice, &c., &c., and are difficult 
to follow in detail, as the receipts of which they are composed are not 
always placed under the same heads, and the totals under various 
heads therefore fluctuate for even less assignable reasons than usual. 
But again, taking the figure of 1880 to be correct, we may add what 
did not appear in any shape in the Budget for 1880-81. The total 
"will then be found as follows :— 
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Administrative Receipts in 1880-81 . ° ‘ - £T2,493,680 
Add : 
Receipt from Mahsoussé steamships (mean 
of 3 years given in official — . £T201,312 


Heraclea Mines i 41,800 
Interest on Securities deposited. with 
Imperial Ottoman Bank . — 38,672 


Rent of Tumbéki Monopoly . , 40,000 
Various Railway Receipts (Oriental Rail- 
ways and Bulgarian Junction) . ° 86,464 





408,248 
Total . : . £T2,901,928 


Or say £T 2,902,000, against £T2,978,129 estimated by the Govern- 
ment. 

Revenues ceded to Bondholders and Tributes——In order to simplify 
matters I do not take these into account at all, for since the exact 
amount which they produce, if entered on the revenue side, would 
have to be entered also on the expenditure side, they make no differ- 
ence whatever in the financial situation of the Treasury. 


EXPENDITURE. 


In the same way as for Revenue I group together the expenses 
under massed heads, in order that my readers may not be lost in 
detail. 














| | Figures given in Official Budgets. 
Groups of Expenditure. | cui ‘aie sR Cama es 
1880-81 | 1887-88. l= 1888-89. aq 1800-91. | 1997-98. 
- —__} —___—_ {——_____ 
ar ee; eee ee, es 
Civil List. - , 1,059,232; 879,441 888,666 830,000 882,550 
| Religious Establishments | | 
and Various . . 1,086,255} 636,639, 653,063 1123,750, 749,484 
Expenditure of Military | 
Departments (War, | | | 
Marine, &c.) . . 9,514,024 | 9,610,512 | 8,783,298 _ 8,582,600 | 6,512,028 
Expenditure of Civil De- | | 
partments . . . . . 38,966,777 | 3,736,839 | 3,714,503 3,343,950 | 3,826,043 
| } 
Total. . . . £T 15,626,288 14,863,431 |14,039,530 12,879,700 |11,970, 105 
| | | 








Taking the groups now, one by one, I examine them as follows :— 
Civil List.—The credit accorded to His Majesty, which was put down 
in 1880 at £T1,059,232, purports to have been reduced subsequently 
toan amount averaging about £T880,000. But His Majesty being 
an absolute Autocrat, we here approach mysteries which no one may 


(1) The only item figuring here is redemption of Timars, Ziamets, &c. Probably 
the other items are included under some other head. Or could the other items have 
been left out purposely, in order to reduce the apparent deficit ? 
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unravel. It may, however, be noted in passing, that His Majesty is 
a good man of business, and that his credits are secured on the pick 
of the State Revenues, the Customs, the Defter-Khané (a kind of 
cadastral department), and certain excellent tithes. It must also be 
remarked, with all humility, that certain dépenses inavouables which 
His Majesty should pay out of his own privy purse, are charged to 
the State—such as the payment of spies, and the bought favours of a 
“reptile Press.” Quite one hundred thousand pounds a year goes in 
this way, and not through the books of the Minister of the Civil List. 
Indeed, I do not know in what books they could be found. They 
must, however, be stated as an adjunct to the Privy Purse, and the 
amount must be looked upon as an additional credit allowed to His 
Majesty. That raises the acknowledged amount to £T980,000. I 
am sure that I am only reasonable in estimating that His Majesty 
gets £T1,000,000 of the State revenues into his hands, and in stating 
that probably he himself is the only department of State who succeeds 
in drawing on the credits assigned to him to their full amount. 

Religious Establishments and Various.—These were set down in 
1880-81 at £T1,086,255, but fell subsequently, as will be noticed, by 
upwards of £T400,000. These economies may be admitted, for they 
consisted almost entirely of reductions in the amounts assigned to 
Pension-funds ; it is, indeed, not unlikely that only a small portion of 
the amounts allowed in the Budgets ever reaches the avowed destina- 
tion. The “Sacred Caravan” has also been shorn of a good deal. 
We may, therefore, in this case, admit the expenses set down by the 
Government as no less than correct, é.c., £T749,484. 

Military Expenditure (War, Marine, etc.).—This is a very different 
question. It will be recollected that the decree of 1880 fixed the 
limit of the standing army on peace footing at 100,000, all arms 
included, and that the expenditure on the army foreseen for that year 
was £T8,525,000. Now this number has been nearly doubled, and 
yet expenses for the army, artillery included, are shown at only 
£T4,951,800; or, including the gendarmerie, which is not separated 
out into a distinct head in 1880, at £T5,965,800. Weare, then, asked 
to believe that, though the army is nearly doubled, the amount ex- 
pended upon it is reduced by nearly £T2,600,000, which is more than 
the most devoted subject of His Majesty can possibly be asked to 
believe. The fact is that the reductions under the heading of military 
departments shown by the Government in its published Budget, 
with the exception perhaps of “ Marine,” are a mere trick. They 
form a substitute for the older trick of classing a certain proportion 
of the expenses as extraordinary expenditure. As to there being any 
probability that the Minister of War will confine himself to the 
credits allowed by the published Budget, that is entirely out of the 
question. Itis, indeed, incomprehensible how, when the army has been 
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nearly doubled, the expenses are to be reduced at all; while to reduce 
the gendarmerie, when it has been proved to the whole world that, 
with what there is, the country cannot be kept in any kind of order, 
is simply playing with our intelligence. 

But to give the Government again the benefit of every doubt, we 
will assume that the pretended average amounts spent on the War, 
Artillery, and Gendarmerie Departments during the three years, 
1308-1310, are correct. They amount in all to £T7,103,249. As 
to the Marine, the expenditure on which was put down in 1880 at 
£T989,000, so far as useful expenditure is concerned, it might be 
entirely abolished ; and since an arbitrary reduction can, of course, be 
made in expenditure of that kind, we will admit the figure given by 
the Government, i.c., £T546,209. I say, then, that as against a 
total expenditure of £T9,514,024 in 1880, and the pretended ex- 
penditure shown by the Government in its present Budget of 
£T6,512,028, I put an expenditure of £1T7,649,458, which is not 
far off a million less than that allowed by the Government in 1888-89 
and 1890-91. I think I shall not be accused of being unreasonable. 

Civil Departments.—These in 1880 were put down at £T3,966,777 ; 
in 1888 at £T3,714,503, and by the present Government, as the 
mean of the three years already mentioned, at £T4,153,067. The 
Government asks us to believe in an economy of £7T327,024, since 
it only assigns a credit of £T3,826,043, for 1897-98. It will, 
however, be remembered that the Report of the Budget Commission 
for 1880-81 declares that the credits of the various departments could 
not possibly be cut down any further without great disadvantage to 
the State. The same remark was again made in 1888, and it is safe 
to assume that the least credits needed were those allowed in the 
former year. If to this figure we add the expenses for the Muhsoussé 
steamships, the Heraclea Mines, and Civil Sanitary Board, namely, 
£T265,210, not provided for in 1880, we arrive at a total of 
£7T4,231,987, or about £T115,000 more than the three years. 
average admitted by the Government. We must, then, admit this 
Government mean of £T'4,153,067 to be the lowest possible figure. 

[I do not, of course, mean to say that by means of a wholesale re- 
organisation, a reduction might not be effected ; but there has been 
no such reorganisation, nor, under the present circumstances, will 
there be. | 

Public Debt-—In my examination of the revenues I stated, under 
the heading “ Revenues ceded to Bondholders and Tributes,” that 
all the accounts relative to these would be excluded both from revenue 
and expenditure. Under expenditure, however, must come a sum of 
£T152,596 paid to the Public Debt Administration by the Govern- 
ment by means of Bills on the Customs in lieu of revenues assigned, 
but which, owing to political circumstances, it has not been able to 
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collect. Taking into account the exclusion mentioned above, the 
service of the Public Debt stands as follows :— 


To Public Debt Administration in lieu of ceded Revenues £T152,596 


Deutsche Bank Loan : . 30,000 
For Loans (secured on Tithes, Railways, and Tumbéki, &c.) 984,741 
Railway Guarantees . ‘ ; ° ° : ° ‘ 868,894 
Russian War Indemnity . . . 450,000 
Commission to Ottoman Bank for Treasury Service and 

new Agencies . . , . ; . . ° 80,000 





Total . . .  . £T2,566,231 


Floating Debt.—This I am bound to treat in a separate section 
below by itself. It will be seen that it is well-nigh impossible to 
estimate what should be the real amount to be entered into the 
Budget. There is, in fact, no hope of getting it into anything like 
order without a complete and thorough reorganisation of the whole of 
the finances of the State. But it will also be allowed that the credit 
assigned by the Government for its service is a ridiculously small 
amount. Nevertheless, seeing the utter disorder, I have thought 
better to adopt the Government figure, namely, £T523,523. 

My reconstructed Budget for 1897-98 therefore stands thus :— 


ReconstRvcTeD BupGet ror 1897-98 (Exctustve or Service or ConsoLipatep DeEsr 
anp Tripute Loans). 














Revenue. | Expenditure. 
Heads of Revenue. — | Heads of Expenditure. = 
Verghi and Temettii . . 2,325,000 | Civil List 1,000,000 
Military Tax . ° : - 460,500 | Religious Establishments and 
‘Tithes . ; ‘ . - $8,500,000 _ Various . 749,484 
Sheep . ; ‘ ‘ . 1,672,000 | Mi itary Expenditure (War, 
-Customs 1,800,000 Marine, &c.) . 7,649,458 
Administrative Receipts and Civil Departments . > . 4,153,067 
Various x 2,902,000 | Public Debt . ; . 2,566,231 
| Floating Debt Service, as 
estimated by Government . 523,523 
Total . ; . 12,659,500 Total . . - 16,641,763 
DEFICIT . . 3,982,263 
Total . . £T16,641,763 Total . . £116,641,763 


I thus get a deficit of nearly £T4,000,000, which might seem an 
altogether exaggerated and improbable result unless we had pre- 
viously had the light of the confidential documents which I have 
quoted, in one of which the deficit was put down at £T6,200,000 
and in the other at £T4,370,000. Asa matter of fact, I believe my 
figure to be under, rather than over, the mark. No allowance has 
been made for non-values, or irrecoverable revenue. These certainly 
exist, and in a very large proportion. I have purposely omitted 
them myself, because I took 1880 as my basis, and, as I have already 
remarked, the painstaking Commission which drew up the Report for 
that year got as near as it could to the true realisations of revenue. 
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Still there must have been some waste, while collection now is even 
more difficult, and corruption more rife, than it was then. Five per 
cent. loss on this account is a really remarkably moderate estimate, 
as any one who knows Turkish administration will admit. That 
means adding another £T634,100 to the deficit already given, and 
brings the grand total deficit to £T4,616,363. 


Fioatinc Depsr. 


According to a Report presented to the Porte on May 16th, 1883, 
by the official Commission constituted for the purpose of proposing a 
settlement of the Floating Debt, this debt amounted at the close of 
“1297,” that is just fifteen years ago, to £T22,000,000. The Com- 
mission in question, it is well to observe, was one presided over by 
Herr Wettendorf, the European specialist alluded to previously. In 
indicating the figure given, the Commission complained of the 
enormous difficulty it had experienced in arriving at any result at 
all; what the difficulty would be now it is painful only to endeavour 
to imagine. In the £T22,000,000 are not included various sums, 
amounting in all to 7} millions, due to the Imperial Ottoman Bank. 
Thus, exclusive of the service of the Consolidated Debt, the engage- 
ments of the Treasury already reached a figure of about £T30,000,000. 
Much alarmed at this prospect, the Commission proposed a combina- 
tion of simultaneous reductions and consolidation of the Floating 
Debt, the service of which was to be entrusted to the Council 
recently constituted for the administration of the Exterior Debt, 
under the Decree of the 28th Mouharrem, 1881. So far as I am 
aware neither was this proposal taken into serious consideration, nor 
were any of the others put into force. On the contrary, the Float- 
ing Debt, save in regard to certain claims which became too urgent 
and pressing, has been rolling gradually up ever since, and has 
enormously increased— 

Ist. Openly, through the advances from the Ottoman Bank— 
(£T2,500,000' at the close of 1895-6; £T1,000,000 Statutory ad- 
vances not repaid but covered by State bonds; and again quite 
recent advances to an amount of £T308,000)—or from other estab- 
lishments or individuals, such as Baron Hirsch (£T1,000,000), the 
Borax Company (£T80,000), the Bosphorus Steamship Company 
(£T60,000), and various others, including those extorted quite recently 
from the Armenians Oundjian and Ekmekdjibashian, and amounting 
in all, to £T1,750,000. 

2nd. Less openly through forced loans levied on funds administered 
by the State, such as the Retirement Fund (Caisse des Retraites), the 


(1) Not including £T250,000 advanced to repair the damage inflicted by the earthquake 
of Constantinople. 
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Agricultural Bank, the Orphan Fund, &c. I am unable to state 
with certainty the amounts of these “advances,” as they were 
euphemistically called, but give them as approximately as I am able 
in the Table appended. 

érd. By the issue of Bonds of an interior loan, called “ Dakhlié,” 
to an amount of about £T500,000. 

By such means, alone, as these, if nothing had been meanwhile 
extinguished, the Floating Debt would amount to £T37,750,000. To 
cover this enormous liability, the Budgets since 1297 (1881-82) have 
never shown credits exceeding £T200,000; in some no credits at all 
appeared. Reductions, however, have been effected by means of 
public loans, at times when claims became so pressing and urgent that, 
of bounden necessity, extraordinary resources had to be found. It is 
a question whether, had they known the real truth, financial houses 
would have come to the rescue with quite so much alacrity. 

Such were the“ Customs Loan,” of the proceeds of which £T 4,500,000 
were paid to the Ottoman Bank in payment of all claims (a reduction 
-of 40 per cent.), and the remainder to various creditors ; the “‘ Osmanié” 
Loan, of the proceeds of which £T2,500,000 (nominal) were applied 
to extinguish £T5,000,000 of “Sehims” and “ Dakhlié” (an ingeni- 
ous operation, devised and carried out by a faithful Armenian servitor 
of His Majesty, Agop Pasha), and the remainder to alleviate the 
pressing needs of the Treasury ; the “ Railway Loan,” most of which 
went in payment of Baron Hirsch’s advance; and other loans and 
operations detailed in the appended table. But all these “ ordinary ” 
and “ extraordinary” efforts could not force the figure down to less 
than something like £T18,000,000. 

Meanwhile, it was being forced up at a much greater rate by the 
continually accumulating budgetary deficits. By those acknowledged, 
by the two plain-spoken Reports to which I have so often alluded, 
by my own demonstrations, I believe I have proved these to have 
been never less than £T3,000,000—indeed this figure is assuredly 
below the mark. Taking it, however, as an average, a gross amount 
of £T45,000,000 was thus added to the Floating Debt during the 
fifteen years under observation. What means were employed to 
counterbalance this? None but extraordinary resources could be used, 
and these it is easy to measure. The cash amounts at the disposal of 
the Government since 1882, not employed in meeting liabilities pre- 
viously contracted, were as follows :— 

In 1888, from the ‘‘ Deutsche Bank Loan ”’ . . £T1,155,000 
,, 1890 " “Osmanié’? Loan. ; ‘ 1,900,000 
», 1891 x ‘* Defence Loan” Conversion . ; 1,539,500 
», 1893 - “*Tumbéki Priority ’’ Loan ° : 700,000 

1894 : Tribute Loans Conversion . ; , 580,000 


- Oriental Railway Loan . ° . 390,000 
1896 + Ottoman 5 per cent. Loan . 708,600 


£T6,973,100 
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The thirty-eight remaining millions remain undealt with, almost un- 
considered. Adding to them the other eighteen, we find a total 
Floating Debt of the Turkish Treasury of £T56,000,000. To en- 
lighten the curious, an appendix is given, showing in detail the con- 
struction of this unwieldy parasitic growth. 

I do not advance that this amount is incompressible. It part it is 
certainly composed of more or less usurious operations, to which 
Finance Ministers have lent themselves with too easy complaisance, or 
under dire stress of circumstances. Thus I know of a debt of 
£T270,000 settled by a payment of twenty-seven thousand. It would 
be an equal error to imagine that the whole mass could be dissolved by 
application of a similar treatment. It would not, in my opinion, be 
possible to reduce it by more than one-half, if, indeed, by so much. 
And then there still would remain £T25,000,000 ! 

Another delusion, often advanced, is that practically it never need be 
paid at all. The Turkish Government stumbles along somehow, it is 
thought, and leaves its deficits behind it, never to be picked up again. 
Purveyors and contractors, Armenian “ bankers” and Government 
officials, forget that they have not been paid in the past, too pleased 
only to snatch what crumbs they may in the present. Do they! 
Under the present régime of mad disorder they possibly may benumb 
their memories ; but wait until the Hercules comes who will be set to 
wash the Augean Stables clean! He need be strong not to be crushed 
under the mountain of “ forgetful” creditors who will have found 
their memories again. 


My study is finished. The broad lines of my picture are, a deficit 
of at least £T4,000,000, or about one-third of the present revenue; a 
Floating Debt of £T56,000,000, or upwards of four and a-half years” 
revenue ; utter, blank, hopeless muddle and disorder. I hope that I 
may have been able to present that almost impossible thing, a clear 
idea of chaos. I hope, too, that this mite of mine may, in some way 
contribute to the salvation of my beloved country. 

A Turks Parrior. 


Composition of Floating Debt trom 
the end of 1297 (1881-82) up to the 
Present Time. 


* Seneds in the possession of 
private persons (end of 
1297) 


2. Advances of Imperial Otto- 
man Bank {end of 1297) 


Total . 


Add— 

Advance of Baron Hirsch 

Advances of Imperial Otto- 
man Bank up to end of 1311 
(1895-96) 

Recent advances “(Ramazan 
and coupon of 5 per cent. 
Loan 1896] . 

Statutory advance of I mperial 
Ottoman Bank . ‘ 

Advance of Borax Company . 

- Bosphorus Steam- 

ship Company . 
Advance of Pensions Fund . 
* Agricultural Bank 

Orphans’ Fund 

various private 


”? 
” 
rsons 
Dakhlié Loan : 
Unpaid Expropriations for 
Kailways . . . 
Budgetary De ficit at 
£T3,000,000 per annum for 
fifteen years. ° 


General Total 
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Amounts. 
£T. 


22,000,000 


7,500,000 








1,000,000 
2,500,000 


308,000 


1,000,000 
80,000 


60,000 
200,000 
190,000 
180,000 


1,750,000 
500,000 


100,000 


45,000,000 
/ 








29,500,000 


Reduction and Repayments ef- 


! fected by Loans, &c., employed in 


covering Budgetary "Deficits and 
matting other Liabilities. 


Annuity of £7200, 000 on 
ordinary funds . 


| Repayments effected by sums 


| Net Floating Debt a 


. £782, $2,368,000 


9 


realised from ‘* Customs 
Loan :— 

1. To the Imperial Otto- 
man Bank, vash amount, 
£T4,500,000—nominal . 
To Various . 

Ph nth effected by sums 
realised from Osmanié Loan 
to various (nominal amount, 
£T2,500,000), nominal 

Repayments effected by sums 
realised from Railways 
Loan (balance of advance of 
Baron Hirsch) 

Repayments effected by sums 
realised from 5 per cent. 
Loan of 1896— 

1. To ‘wane Ottoman 

Bank 
To Various . 

Reduetion on Loan from 
Syrian bankers . 

Cash amounts of Loans whic h 
were used immediately to 
cover necessities of ordinary 
Budgets of years during 
which the Loans were con- 
tracted— 

Loan of 30 millions of 
marks . ‘ ‘ 
Osmanié 
Conversion of Defenc e 
Loan 
Tombac Priority Bonds 3 
Conversion of 1854 Loan 
Railways Loan . 

5 per cent. Loan of 1896 


General Total 


present time 












Amounts. 
£T. 


3,000,000 


7,500,000 
1,800,000 


5,000,000 


903,000 


750,000 
494,000 


247,000 


1,155,000 
1,900,000 


1,539,000 
700,000 
580,000 
390,000 
708,000 


26,666,000 


* 55,702,000 





£T82,368,000 





























THE GENIUS OF D’ANNUNZIO. 


In the world of letters the name of Gabriele d’Annunzio is now 
famous. There is no cultured society which does not know something 
at least of the author of the Jnnocente and the Trionfo, and is not 
aware that, in him, one of the ablest and most delicate of living critics 
believes that he has seen the personification of a renascence of Latin 
genius. Imprisoned as his novels were in the limits of a language, 
which, however great its beauty is but little known except in its own 
land, he has been extraordinarily fortunate in finding such sponsors 
in the outside world as he has obtained in M. Herelle, in René 
Doumic, and in the Vicomte de Vogiié. Never has any romance 
been so admirably heralded as the Trionfo in the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes, and never certainly, since lyre was strung or laurels woven, 
was any praise ever heard so dulcet and so lavish as that with which 
he, who has been called the second Chateaubriand, has welcomed and 
introduced the new Boccaccio. 

The grace and beauty of the style of the Vicomte de Vogiié, and 
the culture of his intelligence, have gained him in literature this 
name of the second Chateaubriand. They are both incontestable. 
But they are apt to lead his readers away from the consideration of 
the value of his literary judgments. He is a critic of exquisite 
delicacy and fineness, but also of great enthusiasms, and these enthu- 
siasms are at times much stronger than his judgment and overpower 
it. What he admires he admires foto corde, and is apt to lose in this 
generous ardour his power of selection, his accuracy of appraise- 
ment. 

This fact has been always conspicuous in all his writings on Pasteur, 
and it has been equally conspicuous in the unmeasured idolatry with 
which he has dipped his pen in all the honey of Hymettus to sing 
the praises of the man he loves. But this adoption of D’Annunzio 
into French literature has, with its incontestable advantages, equal 
penalties and disadvantages for the author; for one reader outside 
Italy who will read him in the original text, ten thousand will know 
him only in the French version, and twenty thousand will accept De 
Vogiié’s description of his works without attempting to judge those 
for themselves. In the French version the romances gain in certain 
points; their excessive detail is abridged, their crudities are softened 
down, their wearisome analyses and too frequent obscenities are omitted. 
The translations of M. Herelle are, as all must know, admirable in 
grace and elegance, but, though as perfect as translations which are 
guilty of continual excisions can be, they fail to render the genius of 
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D’Annunzio as it is to be seen and felt by those who read the works 
in the original tongue. In the French version they are much milder, 
much more tempered, much less unbridled, and much less cynically 
nude ; but they are also much less vigorous, virile, impassioned, and 
furiously scornful. Many fine passages have been esteemed Jongueurs, 
and have been omitted altogether, and entire chapters have been 
sacrificed to the exigencies of taste or of space. 

In the French edition of the TZrionfo, nearly the whole book, 
entitled La Vita Nuova, containing the pilgrimage to Casalbordino is 
omitted. But without perusal of this marvellous reproduction of a scene 
of Italian fanaticism and frenzy, and of similar portions of his works, 
it is impossible to estimate fully the real D’Annunzio, and judge of 
his magnificent powers of observation and description, as well as of 
his incessant search for what is loathesome, his cruel exultation in his 
examination of physical diseases and moral leprosies. 

I know not why this pilgrimage was rejected for it is not more 
indecent than other portions of the book, and it is singularly true to 
certain phases of Italian life, in which all the Paganism bred in the 
blood and bone of the people is displayed, mixed with the ferocity of 
Christian bigotry. Let me here translate the opening of it : 


“Tt was a marvellous and terrible spectacle, unexpected, unlike any other assem- 
blage of men and things, composed of mixtures so diverse, cruel, and strange, that 
it eclipsed the most dreadful visions of a nightmare. All the hideousness of the 
eternal idiot, all the filthiness of vice and its stupidities, all the spasms and 
deformities of baptised flesh, all the tears of penitence, all the laughter of license ; 
the mania, the cupidity, the craft, the lust, the fraud, the imbecility, the silent 
desperation, the sacred choruses, the howls of the possessed, the shouts of the 
ambulatory vendors, the clanging of the bells, the squeal of the trumpets, the 
lowing, the neighing, the bleating ; the fires crackling under the cauldrons, the 
heaps of fruits and sweetmeats, the display of utensils, of stuffs, of arms, of jewels, 
of rosaries ; the obscene capers of the dancers, the convulsions of the epileptic, the 
blows of the quarrelsome, the rush of flying, frightened thieves through the 
crowd; the supreme froth of corruption poured forth from the filthy lanes of 
remote cities, and showered out on to an ignorant and astounded multitude, like 
horseflies on the flanks of beasts, shoals of parasites descended on a compact mass 
incapable of defending itself, all the base temptations of brutal appetites, all the 
treacheries playing on simplicity and stupidity, all the charlatanisms and the 
effronteries bared in full daylight ; all the opposing contrasts were there, boiling 
and effervescing, around the House of the Virgin.” 


What strength is here? What admirable choice of descriptive 
phrase, and truth of design, as in a Callot or Hogarth! what sense 
conveyed of press, of haste, of noise, of confusion, of stench, of uproar! 
We live in this crowd as we read. 

De Vogiié asserts that the indecency of D’Annunzio is never “ poli- 
sonne ou grivoise’’; that it is never vulgar, although it is unbridled. He 
admits his preference for the unclean, which almost amounts, indeed, 
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to an hallucination, but he urges that in D’Annunzio it is always 
redeemed by art. 

“ A Rabelais, a Boccaccio, a Loti, or a D’Annunzio, give expres- 
sion to a certain temperament with the artistic resources which that 
temperament imposes on them,” writes De Vogiié, in his celebrated 
criticism,’ “ they have nothing in common with tradesmen, who pain- 
fully produce the filth demanded by a publisher and a certain public. 
An abyss separates the former from the latter writers. This differ- 
ence between them which our judgment perceives, we do not show by 
critical demonstration ; our taste is conscious of it as our eyes distin- 
guish a flower, venomous perhaps, but natural, from an artificial flower 
coloured by poisonous dyes.” 

Now, in this passage there is much truth, but it is not equally true 
that D’Annunzio is at no time to be placed in the lower class. There 
is too frequently in his indecency a strain, an effort, a mannerism, an 
extravagance, sought, and unnecessary. ‘The reader, if he desires to 
understand what I mean by this, can turn to page 320 in the Trionfo, 
or to Chapter X., in the Piacere (Italian version), in which there are 
ingenuities of indecency introduced which have no relation whatever 
to the narrative, nor any obligation to appear. 

What is, I think, more offensive to taste, and more injurious to 
art than any sensual excess in description, is mere nastiness, mere filth ; 
and of this D’Annunzio is as guilty as Zola is, and as Zola has been, 
always. 

De Vogiié may pour out his scorn as he will on the industrie? who 
composed La Béte Humaine, and may cover with the roses and lilies of 
his exquisite garlands of praise the creator of the Trionfo, the fact 
remains that the Satyr shows his cloven hoof as much in one as in the 
other; and the motives which move either of the writers we have no 
right to condemn or to appraise, for the entrance into personal motive 
is surely an intrusion which should never be attempted. 

We may, nevertheless, suggest as probable that, however dissimilar 
be their atmosphere and circumstances, both Zola and D’Annunzio have 
been moved to study chiefly what is called immoral and prurient by a 
sincere desire to reach to the very depths of human nature, to shrink 
from no investigation, to deny no evidence, and to protest against the 
hypocrisy with which literary art has so frequently covered its eyes 
and turned away from the truth. “ Let us study life alone,” says 
D’Annunzio, as Zola said it; and if he seek life in its corruption, 
coming upon the corpse of putrid pleasure as the gay riders in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa check their startled steeds before the open biers, 
he does no more, and no less, offend art than Zola offends it in Nana. 

Indeed, so little is De Vogiié’s statement in this matter justified 
that almost every Italian who has read D’Annunzio’s works will, in 


(1) Revue des Deux Mondes, 1st Janvier, 1895, 
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speaking of him, regret his incessant recurrence to obscenity. Not 
from prudery, for Italians are never prudes, but from an artistic sense, 
that this perpetually intruded indecency is an error in taste, and 
becomes quite as tiresome as any other form of perpetual repetition. 

The most conspicuous error of modern literature is, beyond doubt, its 
verbiage. It has completely forgotten the great canon of “ Ars est 
celare artem” ; the supreme ability of conveying immeasurable sug- 
gestion in a mere word, in concentrating all the music of the soul in one 
brief note. All the arts err at this epoch in the same manner ; literature 
has the common malady ; it is prolix. The indecencies of D’An- 
nunzio, like his other descriptions, are prolix, and the prolixity is not 
redeemed by the indecency, nor the indecency by the prolixity. This 
tendency of redundancy is not his fault alone ; it is that of his time. 
The enormous canvases and numerous figures of modern paintings, 
the crowded groups and tortured attitudes of modern sculpture, the 
elaborate scenic effects and mechanical appliances, and endless acts of 
modern opera and drama, are all forms of the same malady of repeti- 
tion ; of ignorance of how, and when, to break the laurel bough before 
it withers ; of lack of skill to master the subtleties of concentration 
and suggestion. The descriptions of the modern writer are frequently 
mere inventories ; they are painfully minute; they are like a mosaic, 
in which millions of little cubes are grouped to make a whole. As 
before a modern painting we are often unimpressed by the whole, but 
struck by the dexterity of the brush-work, so in modern literature we 
are little interested in the conception, but allured by the dexterity of 
the treatment. Too frequently, unhappily, this multiplicity of words 
covers a sad poverty of ideas. But in D’Annunzio’s works there is not 
a page without ideas: ideas which may displease or may disgust the 
reader at times, but which are, nevertheless, always worthy to arrest 
attention, even when they are only studies of depravity. 

D’Annunzio is a greater writer then Zola, not because he has 
emulated or surpassed Zola’s indecencies, but because he is what 
Zola never was—a scholar, and a poet. His culture is of the most 
varied and classical kind, profound as well as brilliant; and his 
poetic powers were shown in his sonnets and lyrics before he wrote 
his romances. Zola is no scholar, and is not, either in temperament 
or expression, a poet. It would be impossible to conceive him creating 
such a poem as the Villa Chigi or the Riccordi di Ripetta of D’ Annunzio. 
There are passages in Zola’s works, notably in La Terre, which are, I 
think, as great as it is possible for prose to be, but they are never 
touched by any poetry of phrase or feeling. 

Also, when De Vogiié states that the indecency of D’Annunzio is not 
indecency because the Italian language is never indecent, and alleges 
that what would be insupportable in any other tongue is possible in 
Italian, because Italian enjoys the privilege which pertained to its 
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mother, Latin, i.c., to say with grace and impunity what in any other 
tongue would disgust the hearer, he says what is absolutely untrue ; 
and one can only wonder if he knows anything of the Italian of the 
streets, of the fields, of the wine-houses, of the popular theatres. In 
this affirmation, as in others, he has imagined what he says to be the 
fact, and founded on his imagination a positive statement. It isa 
frequent habit with him, and makes the weakness of his arguments 
in many instances, on other themes than this. 

We know that Italian is heard only occasionally by him during his 
visits to Italy, and is then heard by him only in its polished speech. 
To those by whom it is heard every day, as spoken by all classes, it 
certainly possesses nothing of this privilege which he claims for it. 
It can be, on the contrary, very coarse and crude; it has none of the 
subtleties, and graces, and delicate gradations of French: it calls a 
spade a spade with the rudest frankness; and its curses are of an 
appalling ferocity and filthiness. 

Nor can it be said that D’Annunzio ever tries to give it delicacy or 
veiled suggestion; his language is as broad and as gross as that 
of Ovid or Catullus. He never allows the smallest doubt about 
his meaning to exist at any time; and he is most especially 
explicit when treating of those subjects which in modern literature 
are generally considered forbidden. Indeed, this anxiety to paint 
the brothel and the mad-house as carefully and minutely as the 
miniaturist on the ivory, leads to his great defect, over-elaboration. 
He does not trust enough to the power of suggestion, which is so 
strong in the writer over the mind of a reader. He does not 
remember that half a chord may fill the ear with melody, and that 
a hint may rouse the senses to nausea or to desire. 

Paradoxical as it may appear to say so, I think his wide culture has 
injured his style. I think he would have been a greater Italian 
writer if he had known no language save Italian and, of course, Latin 
and Greek. 

The extreme culture and over-variety of modern education tends 
to destroy, or at least disturb, originality ; it encumbers the mind 
under too great riches, it enlightens, but it also obstructs ; if Shake- 
speare had been less ignorant he might, perhaps, have been also less 
great. 

Foreign influence is not beneficial to the Italian. It makes him 
unreal; it makes him lose his charming natural grace and abandon- 
ment, it renders him artificial; he never really becomes what is 
implied by the word cosmopolitan (such a cosmopolitan as Lord 
Dufferin or the late Prince Lobanoff), and he does lose much of his 
own national qualities. It is very rarely that an Italian can, like the 
late lamented scholar Enrico Nencioni, steep his mind deeply in all the 
riches of foreign literature without in the least losing his own Italian 
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individuality. D’Annunzio, on the contrary, allows himself to be ab- 
sorbed and assimilated by foreign influences, to be dominated by them, 
to so great an extent indeed that his style is frequently bastardised by 
them, and many of his sentences read as though they were translations 
from foreign sources. He claims to have greatly embellished and 
amplified the Italian language; he has certainly rendered it more 
colloquial and more copious; but he has often grafted foreign idioms 
upon it, and he has perhaps robbed it of some of its dignity and grace. 
He considers that the artist should always remodel the instrument he 
uses; but the figure will not hold good in other arts, for Sarasate 
does not carve the shell of his violin, Clausen does not weave the 
canvas he uses, Bartolomé does not blast the marble out of the hill- 
side. The writer should use the language he writes in as it comes 
pure from its natural springs; he will but contaminate it if he pour 
into it alien streams. 

D’Annunzio would probably protest that the patchwork effects of 
the foreign languages he introduces do but correctly represent the 
mixture of tongues common in our days in those phases of life 
which pass under the generic name of society. In such protest 
there would, no doubt, be truth; but it could only apply to certain 
social scenes in the Piacere, and my objection is less to the introduc- 
tion of foreign phrases directly than it is to the foreign complexion 
and contour which he so frequently gives to his own language: 
a fault never before him known in an Italian writer. Many of his 
phrases are of foreign construction. But he is not on that account a 
plagiarist, as has been said of him; he is never a plagiarist, but is a too 
highly educated, and a too sensitively susceptible, mental organisation. 
The mean charge of plagiarism is one so easy to bring and so difficult 
to refute, that it is cast by envy and inferiority at all those whose genius, 
like that of D’Annunzio, is proud, passionate, and defiant of criticism. 
That which has in it the elements of true greatness has always these 
pellets of mud thrown at it. In some ways, on the contrary, he 
seems to seek an exaggeration of original idiosyncrasies, and to no 
writer would conscious imitation be more odious or impossible. 

There is unhappily, in all his works, an absolute absence of wit, of 
mirth, of humour. There is not a laugh, scarcely even a smile, in 
any of his pages; if we except the cruel laughter of a lover at his 
mistresses’ physical defects. Over all his genius there broods that 
‘green melancholy,” which is the too-common hue of modern thought, 
that dull greyness of death which has spread from the laboratories of 
science over all the worlds of literature. Not only is no joyous laugh 
ever heard, there is not even the indulgent smile which relieves melan- 
choly and bitterness in many writers whose views of life are gloomy. 
Nowhere is this more seen than in the almost savage cruelty with 
which the poor old dévote, Gioconda Aurispa, is drawn; the merciless 
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description of her senile love of sweetmeats, of her disappointment 
when her nephew forgets to bring them, of her expectant eyes, “almost 
impudent in their entreaty,” of her short breath with its foetid odour, 
of her tottering steps amongst her flowers; all is cruel, merciless, 
without a grain of pity or of sympathy to redeem its biting satire 
of so feeble and harmless a creature. 

Compare with such treatment the exquisite tenderness of Pierre 
Loti’s Tante Claire, think with how gentle a respect Thackeray drew 
the death of an old man, remember the touch with which Maupassant 
makes us akin even to poor Boule de Suiffe. Tragedy is not necessarily 
cruelty, nor accuracy necessarily brutality. Shakespeare makes us 
indignant for Lear and sharers in his sorrows; but D’Annunzio would 
concentrate our thoughts only on his ridiculous thin hair blown by 
the winter winds, the tremor of his toothless jaws, and palsy of his 
bent, unsteady limbs. In the highest art there is always pity because 
there is always comprehension. D’Annunzio has as yet no more pity 
than the demonstrator in a physiological amphitheatre. But it is not 
impossible that such pity may come to him later on, for pity is rarely 
a passion of youth; it is usually the fruit of reflection, comparison, 
realisation of what is alien and impersonal. That sense which he 
already feels of the inner life of all things cannot leave him for ever 
insensible to the sufferings of that life. 

At present he is absorbed in the sensual ecstacies of early manhood, 
and the fumes of voluptuous delights obscure his sight to much else 
which surrounds him, and which finds him callous and negligent of 
it. De Vogiié sees in him the leader of a new school, but there 
is as yet little that is new in his manner of judging life. It is the 
manner of Le Disciple, though touched with warmer tones, and placed 
in richer landscapes, and vibrating with stronger passions, because 
Italian in scene and in temper. 

If ever there be a true Latin renascence, which is scarcely to be 
hoped for, it will come, not from a writer who is saturated with 
French, Russian, German, and English influences, but one who has 
the Latin genius, the Latin temper, unalloyed. But does this now 
exist anywhere? If it do, it is in remote mountain sides and by 
lonely lake waters, not in club-houses and on racecourses. Such a 
writer will more probably come, if he come at all, from the extreme 
south than from the north, perhaps even from the great and almost 
virgin island of the west. In the dense cork woods and on the 
desolate shores of Sardinia, a Salvator Rosa of literature might well 
be begotten, for there is also there a companion whom the Muses fear 
not—Misery. 

I imagine that De Vogiié does not know much of the popular songs 
of the south and the west of Italy. I venture to think that in those 
stornelli, cantileni, rispetti, and the rest, there is more of the genuine 
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spirit of the Italian soil than in any of the works hitherto written by 

D’Annunzio, because, despite their intensity of passion, they are full of 

a pure poetical beauty and an idealised tenderness, which in his 
‘ pictures of love are absent. 

Even in the views which De Vogiié holds of the characters of these 
romances, there seems frequently a curious misconstruction of their 
salient points. For instance, he sees in the tragedy, with which the 
Trionfo closes, the fact that Aurispa loved so intensely that he felt 
impelled to destroy what he possessed, as the only absolute means of 
fully possessing it. But I do not see this. I see in Aurispa a young 
man habitually self-indulgent and constitutionally feeble; who 
gradually passes from frantic adoration of a woman possessed to the 
nausea which so frequently follows on such possession. The proof of 
this lies in the cruel cynical criticism with which he discovers and 
enumerates her physical and mental defects, with which he views the 
deformity of her feet as they push the warm sand of the beach to 
and fro, and with which he realises the growing disgust which she 
awakes in him physically and morally. He feels that he can neither 
live with her or live without her; that she will be his destroyer in 
one way or the other; it isin a frenzy of hatred and of impotence that 
he seizes her in his last embrace and plunges with her over the cliff 
into the starlit depths of the sea below. Toignore this is to miss the 
whoie meaning of the final act, and the absolute veracity of the whole 
work. 

I have seen such physical jealousy in the man of feeble health of 
the vigorous strength of the woman whom he loved, and there is no 
form of jealousy more cruel or more incurable, and it is likely to 
become frequent in modern life, which develops the physical strength 
and social liberties of the female to so vast an extent. This is a 
painful fact, but it is one which cannot be disputed. Go wherever a 
crowd of both sexes congregate, and there you will see Ippolita in 
all her splendid vitality and magnificent growth, and beside her, nine 
times out of ten, there will be Giorgio Aurispa, small, frail, half-blind, 
pallid, bloodless, beardless, sickly, and prematurely decrepit. 

I should myself have preferred to trace the destroying influence of 
sensual passion eating its way gradually into the health and strength 
of a complete masculine sanity, and of a robust masculine health, like 
aquafortis biting into a copper plate. Aurispa is already mentally 
diseased before the fateful day on which he sees Ippolita in the dusk of 
the chapel in Rome. He views all things animate and inanimate, human 
and animal, real and ideal, through that distorted medium which the 

mentally deformed habitually see through as through a convex and 
smoked glass. He is more than feeble, he is not sane. If he had 
not sought death on account of his mistress, he would have done so 
because Demetrius Aurispa had died before by his own hand; or for 
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some other reason which in his cerebral condition would have seemed 
to him imperative and irresistible, as imaginary conditions do seem 
to those not sane. 

We are told throughout the book to realise this extreme weakness. 
physical and moral, which ultimately drives him to destroy himselt 
and her. 


“** You love life?’ he murmured, with a veiled bitterness. 

‘«* Ves, life delights me,’ she answered, almost with vehemence. 

“ She had, in her voice, in her attitude, in all her person, a brightness of unusual 
joy and pleasure. She had in her whole aspect that satisfaction which the living 
creature unly feels in those hours when life runs harmoniously in all its currents, 
in which there is a perfect balance in all the vital forces in accord with the favour 
and fairness of all surrounding circumstances. As in other similar moments, her 
whole being seemed to unclose in the freshness of the sea air, in the coolness of 
the summer evening, like one of those magnificent night-blooming flowers which 
only open the heart of their petals as the sun passes and sets.” 


This is one of the innumerable beautiful images in which D’An- 
nunzio excels, and nothing can surely be finer of its kind than the 
whole passage which I have quoted. But it clearly proves, especially 
if compared with its context, that the passion which Aurispa once felt 
for her had now become a furious envy of her more abounding life, 
of her perennial and indestructible capacity of enjoyment. 

And that night, indeed, he kills her, not from excess of love, but 
from envy of her abounding and exuberant life and hatred of its 
contrast to his own impotence ; from the sense, as I have said, that he 
could neither live with her nor without her. In this D’Annunzio has 
linked cause and effect with excellent precision. Every minutia of 
feeling described is correctly described, and such feeling is made to 
arise from a natural source, precisely as dislike follows on satiety in 
real life. But very frequently there is no such natural connection in 
his treatment of circumstance and character. 

The Trionfo is admirably balanced from its opening to its closing 
pages; and the tragedy on the Pincio with which the work opens 
fittingly and perfectly strikes the keynote of the whole, and the motif 
of the opera is suggested in the overture. But in the other romances 
there is too often a want of unison between the action described and 
its motives or sources. There is, at times, even an absolute lack of 
any rational cause at all; so that, in some degree, all his characters 
have in them more or less of the irresponsibility and unconnectedness 
of the insane. He leaves too much unexplained ; too many actions 
motiveless; too many portraits floating indistinct like the night and 
river studies of Whistler. It is curious that this vagueness, this 
uncertainty and obscurity, should exist in one who is on the other 
hand so frequently and wearisomely minute in microscopic details. 
He constantly calls on us to believe what he gives us no data for 
believing. Even in the 7rionfo he constantly introduces persons and 
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incidents having no connection with the narrative. The whole family 
of Georgio, the whole action passing at Guardiagrele, so elaborately 
painted, lead to nothing; we neither see nor hear of them again ; 
neither they or Guardiagrele ever enter his pages any more; and the 
momentous scene with Georgio’s father leads to nothing—ends in a 
blind alley. Now this is a great fault in composition, and one which 
disappoints and irritates the reader. Of Demetrius Aurispa, again, 
much is made, but nothing is explained or continued; and his long 
exposition of one of Tennyson’s poems is as unnecessary as the long 
disquisition upon Wagner further on in the book. 

D’Annunzio is so profoundly engrossed in the psychology of his 
characters, that he frequently forgets to make their antecedents and 
actions consistent or credible. For instance, few women have been 
drawn in fiction more lovable, more real, more refined, more profoundly 
interesting, or more truly feminine, than Giuliana Hermil, in the 
Innocente. There is nothing in her character or in her circumstances 
which can render it the least probable to us that such a woman as she 
is described to be, would have been led into the half-unconscious 
sensual impulse which makes her unfaithful to her conjugal vows 
without the smallest excuse of passion or temptation. Nor is it conceiv- 
able for an instant that Tullio Hermil, on hearing her confession of this 
inconsapevole adultery, would serenely submit to remain in ignorance 
of the name of this lover of an hour, merely suspecting who it was 
from an inscription found in a novel, and would merely answer with 
gentle irony to her apology that the soul had had no share in her 
undoing! “ Porera anima!” he murmurs with an indulgent smile! 

I will not say that this is impossible, for nothing is so in the 
relations of the sexes; but it is certainly improbable and incongruous, 
since Giuliana is throughout described as the gentlest, most timid, 
and, despite the infidelity in which we are asked to believe, the purest 
of her sex, submissive to desertion as Griselda, and incapable of an 
impure thought. It is contrary to all truth to human nature to make 
such a woman err in so common, stupid, and unintelligible a manner, 
and to make Tullio Hermil continue under such circumstances to live 
in the same house with her until the time of her delivery. 

D’Annunzio has also a total lack of perception when the ridiculous 
mars the pathetic. This is a very common defect in his countrymen, 
and is one frequently traceable to a want of the humorous faculty. 
There is something ridiculous, which goes far to spoil all which is 
intended to be tragic in the motive or action of the Jnnocente, in the 
details accompanying and explaining its culminating act. The idea 
of this act is fine, and the hatred of the man for the child is natural, 
whilst the conception and carrying out of the semi-crime are subtle and 
original. But the filthy description of the infant (almost identical 
with that of the new-born babe in Zola’s Joie de Vivre) and the 
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perpetual references to its swaddling clothes, and the tedious profusion 
of details with which the subject is elaborated, destroy in the mind of 
the reader all sense of pity for the victim, and all blame for the 
act which sends it to its grave. One feels that the little squalling, 
dribbling, shapeless creature, with its scabby head and cat-like 
miawling, is much better destroyed, and this is not the sensation 
which the author desires to arouse ; he would wish us to feel at once 
horror at and compassion for Tullio Hermil, but we can feel nothing 
except a vague contempt for this helpless young man. Had the 
semi-murder of it followed immediately on its birth, or had it been 
found by him after absence a fair two-year-old child, with all the rose- 
bud loveliness of that age, this bathos would have been avoided ; and 
the stealthy sin of its effacement would have carried in it the force of 
a powerful tragedy undiminished, as it actually is, by gross and 

_comie images, which may be realism but are none the less bathos. 
It is perfectly natural that Tullio Hermil’s abhorrence of this 
spurious offspring should grow with every day until the desire to 
destroy it becomes at last an over-mastering impulse, but to make this 
act tragic, and to awaken that sympathy for the victim which all true 
tragedy excites, the latter should be so described that the heart of the 
reader should bleed for it when exposed to the icy air which kills it, 
and that its martyred infancy should seem fitly lamented by those 
echoes of the distant Novena, which at the supreme moment float 
through all the silent house. 

The Jnnocente has many passages in its pages of perfect beauty like 
this episode of the Novena ; its defects are due to its author’s incapacity 
to perceive where the ludicrous damages the pathetic and destroys 
the terrible. The writer’s artistic instinct moved him to create a. 
situation unique, and full of the keenest interest, abounding in oppor- 
tunity for the analysis of temptations and emotions; and of such 
analysis he is a master, if too prolix in his expositions of it. Buta 
want of the perception which warns us off the line of demarcation 
dividing the dramatic from the grotesque has allowed him to pass this 
line, and merge the dramatic in a flood of trivial and commonplace 
minutiz. Nor is it natural that, loathing this newborn bastard as 
Tullio Hermil does, he should accompany his brother to invite an old 
peasant to be sponsor. The beauty and simplicity of this passage are 
great, but they cannot reconcile us to the improbability of it. 


“ As we drew near the place where Giovanni de Scordio dwelt, my brother saw 
in the field the tall figure of the old man. 

“*Look! There he is. He is sowing. We bring our invitation in a solemn 
hour, 

“We approached. I trembled within myself as though I were about to commit 
a profanation. I did indeed profane a thing in itself sacred and beautiful. I 
went to solicit the spiritual paternity of a venerable life for an adulterous creature. 


Bre 
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“* Look at his height,’ exclaimed Frederigo, pointing to the sower. ‘ He is no 
taller than other men, and yet he looks a giant.’ 

“ We paused under a tree, and watched the labourer from a distance. Giovanni 
had not perceived us. 

‘“‘He came straightway towards us up the field with measured slowness. He 
wore a woollen cap, black and green, with two wings which covered his ears in the 
ancient fashion. A white sack hung by a leathern strap from throat to waist, the 
sack being full of grain. With his left hand he held the sack open, with the right 
he took the grain and scattered it. His gesture was large, easy, sweeping, 
moderated to a serene rhythm. The corn, flying from his hand, shone in the sun 
like gold dust, falling with regularity upon the wet furrows. He advanced 
slowly, his feet sinking in the moist soil, his head sometimes lifted to the holiness 
of the light ; all his attitude was simple, noble, grand. 

“We entered the glebe. 

“« Good health, Giovanni,’ said Frederigo, going up to the old man. ‘ Be your 
seed blessed. Be blessed your bread of the future.’ 

“« Good health to you,’ I repeated. 

“The peasant left off work ; he uncovered his head. 

“¢ Cover yourself, Giovanni, or we also must stand with bare heads in the sun,’ ° 
said my brother. 

“The old man put on his cap, confused, almost shy, smiling. 

“He asked humbly, ‘ Why so much honour?’ 

“T said with a voice which vainly strove to be steady, ‘I am come to beg you 
to hold my son at the baptismal font.’ 

“The peasant looked at me astuunded, then at my brother. His embarrassment 
increased. He murmured : 

““< Why to me so much honour?’ 

«What do you reply ?’ I asked. 

“*T am thy servant ; God render the grace for the honour thou dost me to-day, 
and God be praised for the joy that he gives to my old age. All the benedictions 
of heaven rest on thy son.’ ’’ 


Nothing can be finer, simpler, more effective than this scene, but 
when we are conscious that the son thus spoken of is the spurious 
offspring which Tullio Hermil loathes, our sympathies are turned 
aside by a sense of incongruity and disgust. We are conscious that 
the young man would never have gone on such an errand, never have 
consecrated by such expressions the spawn of his wife’s incompre- 
hensible and unexplained amour. It is impossible to bring one’s self to 
believe in any part of the story of the Znnocente, strong as the treatment 
is in realism of a certain kind, and seductive as is the admirable ease 
and limpidity of the narrative, which for smoothness of recital, and 
wonderful semblance of being a true narrative of real events, is not 
surpassed by any novelist and has been equalled by very few writers 


indeed. 


In all his works D’Annunzio draws women with exquisite vera- 
city and skill; and a rare intuition into the workings of their minds 
and the beatings of their hearts. Of men he has as yet only drawn 
one type, whatever they are called, Sperelli, Aurispa, Cantelmi, 
Hermil, they are always the same person: “ touched to fine issues,” 
steeped in scholarship, refined, susceptible, voluptuous, but all sick 
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with the maladie du siécle; all infirm from the neurasthenia of too 
early and too unbridled self-indulgence. But his women are in- 
finitely more varied and more intricate. They are wondrous pre- 
sentments of breathing life. All the contradictions of feminine 
nature are portrayed with marvellous exactitude in the vicious, cruel, 
and frenzied sensualism of Ippolita, of which we watch the gradual 
growth as we watch Vesuvius on a summer night pass from slumber 
into fury. With what inimitable dexterity he makes us conscious 
of the plebeian grossness underlying her physical sorcery, the common- 
ness of her base birth seen here and there through the dazzling 
sorcery of her attractions; and how natural she is in her buoyant 
spirits, in her gay sportiveness,in her rapid changes of mood and 
humour, in her mingling of cruelty and compassion! Equally does he 
convey to the reader the consciousness of the perfect high breeding in 
the Virgine delle Rocce, of the three sisters of sorrow, so alike yet so 
dissimilar ; three figures stepped down from the canvas of the Veronese 
but dimmed by solitude and long neglect. Not less admirably has he 
given the delicate distinction and infinite sweetness of the Siennese, 
Maria Ferrés (although she is indeed an almost exact reproduction of 
Giuliana Hermil), whilst that patrician courtesan Donna Elena Muti, 
shameless, lascivious, and conscienceless, is nevertheless always a high- 
bred woman. He has incarnated the incomparable charm of the 
Italian woman, the most graceful, the most impassioned, the most 
seductive woman on earth, although also perhaps the most imperious, 
pitiless, and fiercely exacting in her passions. Even Ippolita, 
vicious as she is, is “]’adorable Ippolita,” as De Vogiié calls her, 
and her portrait is surely one which will become as precious to 
future generations as that of Manon Lescaut is to us. 

I much fear that the only work of his which will become known to 
the English public in general will be the Virgine delle Rocce, because 
(as far as it has gone) it is not indecent. The other works could not 
be reproduced in English; and the Virgine delle Rocce unhappily 
gives no just measure of the talent and strength of the writer. At 
present it is but the first of a triune romance of which the two latter 
parts are as yet unpublished. It is the cleanest, the simplest, and 
the most romantic of his works, but it will probably be caviare to the 
crowd, and it wholly lacks the great qualities of its predecessors. It 
is not well-constructed like the Innocente, it is not daring and intense 
like the Yrionfo ; it is not brilliant like J/ Piacere ; it isrambling, and 
vague, and shadowy, and if is difficult to collect the threads of the 
narrative. It is published in a fragment, which is always an unwise 
method of publication, but it is to be feared that when entire it will 
never equal the Jnnocente or the Trionfo. Indeed when severed from 
the theme of sensual psychology D’Annunzio loses in strength and 
in colour; he becomes desultory, almost indifferent ; and wanders 
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through his own garden of romance with little interest in it, much 
as in this latest story his own Oddo and Antonello stray through the 
ruins of Linturno and drift through the water-lilies of the lonely 
stream. 

But this story, defective though it be, has a great: charm for those 
- conversant with certain phases of Italian life. I have known just 
such a grand old palace in the solitude of a deserted country, 
just such young daughters growing up in stately poverty and 
perpetual joylessness; just such parental obsession in clinging to 
ruined thrones and perished faiths; just such an interminable 
sequence of colourless, uninterested, imprisoned days where the life 
is the life of the Lady of Shalott, and no eyes are lifted to see 
that the almond-trees are in flower. Every page of this short book, 
which Frederic Leighton would have delighted to illustrate, is 
impressed with Italian verity of a kind which few foreigners have 
ever occasion to verify. The vast stone stairs of the approach, 
‘the huge dim archways, the great fountains where the stone Tritons 
spout and the ghosts rise with the spray in the moonlight of mid- 
night, the dry fish-ponds full of odorous plants self-sown, the 
neglected, wild, beautiful, fragrant gardens, the immense halls and 
chambers frescoed, water-gilt, marble-encrusted ; the silent corridors, 
the ceilings lofty as the cupolas of cathedrals, the fading tapestries, 
the soft grey dust, the abandonment, the poverty, the stateliness, the 
infinite pathos and charm of this splendour, “ which dies so slowly 
because born of true art and of what was once an heroic nobility.” 
All these are portrayed with perfect fidelity in this strange and too 
slight story of the three daughters of the fallen House of Montega, 
and no less true to the facts of Italian life is the destiny which 
weighs upon them, the insanity which dwells amongst them in the 
person of their mother, whom we see living before us as she passes 
carried in her perfumed and painted sedan chair with her strange 
fixed regard, her tiara of ebon hair, her pallid face, her jewelled 
hands. Madness is a frequent malady in Italy, and few noble 
families are without some insane member. ‘The afflicted person is 
usually kept in his or her apartments in the palace, or in one of the 
villas of the family, and is courteously inquired for by all visitors as 
Claudio in this story asks after the health of Donna Aldoina. Italians 
are usually kind to their insane relatives and not at all ashamed of 
them, but ¢/ pazzo or da pazza lends a weird fantastic gloom to the 
antient and stately houses which saw their birth and shelter, their 
infirmity, and will hold their coffins in their crypts. 

Possibly there seems more to me in this story than there actually 
is, because I know so well the tenor of the life therein depicted ; and 
the absence of all objective interest, of all care for nature and for art, 
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of all perception of the consolations to be found in both, which render 
that life so much more barren than it need be. 

D’Annunzio has typified such barrenness of thought, such nar- 
rowness of horizon in the family dwelling in the grand old villa of 
Tregento, and many a time he must, no doubt, with his own mind 
filled by classic memories, and knowledge of the arts, and touched to 
impassioned appreciation of all natural beauty, have suffered acutely 
from the apathy, ignorance, and unconscious self-absorption of such a 
domestic atmosphere. He has no doubt constantly been met with 
the incapacity to understand, the wonder of ignorance, the blank 
dulness of unopened minds, such as he suggests in the following 
passage :— 


“ We were near Rebursa. The rocky chain, with its sharp and broken peaks 
turned to the right following the winding Saurgo, rising tier on tier towards the 
massive summit of Mount Caran. On the left of the road, the soil was smooth 
and undulating like the large dunes of a seashore, becoming further off a succession 
of hills, tawny and humped like camels of the desert. 

“Took, look!’ I cried, seeing another silver cloud of blossom. ‘Can you not 
see it, Antonello?’ 

“He did not look at the almond trees with my eyes; he looked, but with a 
faint smile, wondering probabiy at the childlike joy awakened in me at the sight 
of the first flowers. Yet, what fairer spectacle could this rude and stony country 
offer to us ! 

“*Tf my sisters only were here !’ cried Oddo, to whom my pleasure communi- 
cated itself. ‘Oh, if they were here !’ 

“ His voice was full of regret. 

““¢ They need to be brought where flowers bloom,” said Antonello softly. 

“Look, look !”’ I cried again, giving myself up to my delight with fuller ease, 
now that I saw some reflection of it at least awakened in these poor shut souls. 
‘I am glad these flowers are mine, Oddo.’ 

“My sisters must come to them,’ sighed Antonello, like one who speaks in a 
dream of sleep. 

“Tt seemed as if his feverish eyes refreshed themselves with that vision of 
things so pure... 

‘They both looked at me, somewhat confused, faintly smiling, as if they had 
been brought unexpectedly before some extraordinary sight which stupefied them, 
yet filled them with delicious sensations. They had shown me their malady, had 
revealed to me their suffering, had spoken to me of that melancholy prison 
whence they had come and whither they would return ; and I, on the common 
highway open to all, had invited them to recognise and celebrate the spring—the 
spring which they had both forgotten, which they seemed to see now for the first 
time after many years, which they gazed at with a mingling of fear and joy as at 
a miracle.” 


Is not this delicate in expression as the sprays of the almond- 
blossoms themselves ? 

An Italian scholar, in writing to me to-day, does indeed say with 
considerable accuracy that the preciositd of the style of D’Annunzio 
takes from it its freedom and sincerity, that when he is writing of 
almond boughs and nightingales he does not give us the impression 
that these things are dear to him, but rather that he is endeavouring 
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to say the most beautiful things he can think of about them. ‘“ His 
style,” says my Italian correspondent, ‘is the one occupation of his 
life, the one absorbing interest of his work; he cares but little for 
nature or for human nature, except as these are strings to his lyre.” 
This is in a great measure a correct, if a too severe, censure. There 
is in him nothing of that genuine emotion which wells up in the 
heart of Pierre Loti as he writes ; D’Annunzio is always outside that 
which he describes ; there is in him much of the virtuoso; he reminds 
me of a friend of mine, a London celebrity, who once invited a party 
of artists to see a fine work of art in his London house. When the 
curtain was drawn aside, the work of art was found to be a young 
nude woman, of singularly beautiful proportions, extended on a rug 
of black bear-skins to set off the ambers and ivories and blue-vein 
traceries of her skin. D’Annunzio stretches his subject thus bare 
before him in a well-adjusted light, and calls the world to see: for 
the subject he has no compassion. This preciositd (anglice, affecta- 
tion) is still more apparent in his prefaces than in his works which 
they precede. These prefaces are long, elaborate, ornate disquisitions, 
with much of the euphuism of pedantic scholarship ; and when in the 
preface to the Trionfo the author claims that this licentious romance is 
intended to hasten and welcome the coming of the Uebermensch, it is 
impossible not to smile at such a pretension, and, as even De Vogiié 
admits, at this point we are driven to sigh for the return of the 
mandolinata. He confirms the justice of a charge of preciositd himself 
in his introduction to J/ Piacere, in which he speaks of “the long and 
grave fatigue, the disgust which follows the painful and capricious 
artifices of style.” This is not the language of a true artist, for in 
the beauties and intricacies of style which should all have one aim— 
simplicity—the writer who is a true artist finds the same intimate 
satisfaction as the musician, the painter, the sculptor, each finds in 
the pursuit of his art. In style is the sfoyo of the writer’s procreative 
passion. It should bring with it neither fatigue nor disgust, but the 
serene joys of a satisfied desire. 

However, apart from this fault of preciositd, which De Vogiié does 
not appear to have perceived, but which seems to many Italians incon- 
testable, the style of D’Annunzio is very fine ; finest of all when it is 
spent on the portraiture of natural scenes, and of characters unham- 
pered by conventionality. Read this brief episode of the simplest 
kind ; how alive with actuality it is! It is taken from the earlier 
part of the residence of Aurispa and Ippolita at the Hermitage. 


“Tearing a rattle of plates, he asked, ‘Are you hungry?’ And the question 
suggested by the little homely sound, put eagerly, with childlike insistence, made 
Ippolita smile. 

“< Ves, a little,’ she answered, smiling; and both of them looked at the table 
ready spread under the oak-tree. A few minutes more their dinner was ready. 
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“You must be content with what there is,’ said Georgio. ‘It is very humble 
fare.’ 

‘©¢Qh, I should be satisfied with herbs.’ 

“ And with a gay air she drew near the table, examined curiously the tablecloth, 
the silver, the glass, the plates, finding everything charming, delighted like a 
child with the blue flowers which ornamented the fine white pottery. 

“« Everything delights me here !” 

“She bent over the big, round loaf, which was still warm under its golden and 
crisp crust. 

“¢Ah! what a good smell it has!’ And, as if impelled by her childlike joy in 
the fresh bread, she broke off a piece of its crust. 

“What good bread !’ 

“ Her strong, white teeth shone as they bit and closed, and all the movements 
of her curving lip expressed the pleasure which she felt ; and from her whole 
person there seemed to emanate a rare, fresh grace, which attracted and amazed 
her lover with a new and unexpected charm. 


129 


“«QOh, how good! Taste, how good it is! 


What can be more graphic, more simple, more radiant, than this 
picture painted in words so few ? 
Take this landscape, so true to the scenery of the Veneto :— 


“Tt was afternoon. He explored the winding paths which went, now up, now 
down, leading towards the point of the Penna, on the sea-shore. He looked before 
him and around him with curiosity, but, perhaps, with some forced attention, as 
if he wished to understand obscure meanings hidden in these simple scenes, to 
wrest from them some unseizable secret. Rising in the heart of these hills of the 
coast the water of a brook, directed by a homely aqueduct made of hollowed trees, 
crossed the low-lying land between the two slopes. Other little rivulets were 
caught and guided by concave tiles to water the tilled earth grown with rich 
vegetation, and above these streams, ever bright and rippling, there leaned some 
beautiful purple flowers ;' all these humble things seemed to him pregnant with 
profound life. All the merry waters ran down along the incline towards the 
pebbly beach, and passed under a little bridge. In the shadow of its arch some 
women were washing linen, and their gestures were mirrored in the stream. On 
the shingle other linen was already outspread, whitening in the sun. Along the 
path a man walked with bare feet, carrying his shoes swinging in his hand. Two 
children, laden with linen, ran along laughing and playing. An old woman hung 
up on a line a blue mattress. 

“On the edge of the path there were little white shells, out of them frail ten- 
tacles trembled and stretched to the light. From a rock above hung twisted dead 
roots like entwined snakes. Farther on there was a large peasant’s house, bearing 
on the summit of its roof a floral ornament in clay. An outside staircase led up 
to a covered terrace. Two women sat spinning at the head of the stair, and the 
flax shone in the sun like gold. You could hear the wheels turn. By a window 
sat another, weaving ; you could see her rhythmical gestures in moving the shuttle. 
In the courtyard a huge grey ox was lying down ; he shook his ears and moved 
his tail faintly but incessantly in war against the flies. The cocks and hens 
cackled and crowed around him. Farther on still another little river crossed the 
road; it laughed aloud, crisp, mirthful, vivid, limpid. 


(1) Campanulas, spotted orchis, or foxglove, I suppose. It is characteristic of him 
that he sighs for an “ unseizable secret,’’ and does not take the trouble to learn the 
names of the flowers he sees. 
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“ Near another farmhouse a thick bay hedge shut in an orchard. The straight, 
shining stems rose immovable, crowned with their glistening foliage. One of the 
bay trees was enveloped in the embrace of a clematis, which lovingly conquered 
the martial bay with her blossoms of snow, the veil of her nuptial freshness. 
Underneath, the earth was dewy and fragrant. In an angle a black cross leaned 
over the hedge, the silence had the resigned sadness of a graveyard. At the end 
of a line there arose a flight of steps, half in shade, half in sunshine ; they led to a 
door standing half open, protected by two branches of olive hung from its rustic 
architrave. On the lowest step sat an old man asleep, his head uncovered, his 
chin on his breast, his hands on his knees ; the light touched his aged brow. 
From the half-open door there came, to soothe his senile sleep, the cadence of a 
rocking cradle, the rise and fall of a murmured lullaby.” 


What can be more true or more beautiful than this? Mark the 
contrast of the old man sleeping on the stone steps, with the young 
mother, unseen within, singing soffo voce her cradle song. In totally 
different style and tone take these few lines on Orvieto :— 


“A rock of tufa hanging above a melancholy valley ; a city so silent that it 
seems empty : the windows are closed, in the grey lanes grass grows ; a capuchin 
crosses a square ; a bishop descends from a closed carriage before the gate of a 
hospital ; a tower rises in a white and rainy sky ; a clock strikes the hour slowly ; 
all at once at the end of the street a miracle in stone—the Cathedral.” 


Is not the city of Luca Signorelli set before you with those few 
lines? There is here something far beyond dexterity or ingenuity of 
style ; there is the poet’s, the painter’s, power to embrace a world at a 
glance, and with a touch set before duller eyes that world in all its 
varieties and suggestions, all its past and its present, all its secrets of 
the grave and of the future. 

Take again this very different picture :— 


“He found the gorse. 

“On a tableland the thickly-growing gorse had flowered so densely as to 
spread a vast golden mantle over all the soil. Five maidens were gathering the 
flowers and filling with them skips and baskets, singing as they worked. They 
sang a song of thirds and fives in perfect harmony. When one of them reacheda 
special phrase she Jifted her whole bust out of the yellow maze of blossom that 
the notes might go forth from her throat with fuller liberty, and held it long sus- 
tained in air, looking her companions in the eyes whilst they applauded with their 
hands of flowers. 

“When they saw the stranger they stopped and bent again over the 
gorse. Stifled saucy laughter rippled under the yellow sea. Georgio asked : 

“ «Which of you is Favetta ?’ 

“ A girl, brown as an olive, raised her head in reply, amazed, almost terrified : 
‘It is I, sir.’ 

“Are you not the finest singer of San Vito?’ 

“<* No, sir. . That is not true.’ 

“<Ttis true. It is true!’ cried her companions. 

“««Sir ! make her sing.’ 

“* No, sir, itis not true. I cannot sing.’ 

“ She hid herself, laughing, her face all a-flame ; she twisted her apron whilst 
the others teased her. She was of short stature but well-formed ; her bosom was 
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high and large, swollen with songs. She had curly hair, dark eyebrows, aquiline 
profile ; something in her carriage wild and free. After the first resistance she 
yielded. 

“The others, taking her by the arms, held her in their circle. They were 
up to their waists in the flowering gorse, whilst round them the bees were 
humming. 

“ Favetta began unsteadily, but with each note her voice grew firmer. It was 
limpid, liquid, erystal, clear as a water spring. She sang a couplet and the 
others sang in chorus a ritornello. They prolonged the harmonies, putting 
their mouths close to form one single vocal flute; the song rose and fell in 
the light air with the slow regularity of a litany. 

“* Favetta sang :—- 

“* All the springs are dry, 
O poor love of mine ! 
He dies of thirst. 
Where is the water thou broughtest me ? 
We have brought thee an earthen jar, 
Sut round it is a chain of gold !’ 


“ The others sang :— 
**¢ Long live Love !’ 


“Tt was the salutation of May to Passion, pouring from young breasts, which 
perchance as yet knew not its sweetness and perchance never would know its 
se 
sorrow. 


Or take the following passage which is as essentially true in its 
accurate observation as it is beautiful in its expression. Tullio 
Hermil and Giuliana are listening at Villa Lilla to the first songster 
of that spring. 


“ The nightingale sang. At first it was like a burst of melodious glee; a jet 
of easy trills which fell through the air like pearls falling on the glass of a 
harmonium. Then came a pause. <A shake arose, agile, marvellously pro- 
longed, like a proof of strength, in an impulse of insolence, a challenge to 
some unknown rivals. 

“A second pause. <A phrase of three notes with a tone of interrogation 
passed on a chain of light variations repeating the interrogative phrase five or 
six times, modulated softly like a slender reed flute on which is played a pastoral. 
A third pause : the song becomes elegiac, turns to a minor key, tender as a 
sigh; it is almost a groan; it expresses all the grief of the lonely lover, a 
heartrending desire, a vain hope ; it flings out a last appeal, improvised, acute 
as a scream of anguish: then it ceases. A longer pause, more ominous. Then 
one hears a new accent which scarcely seems to come from the same throat 
so humble is it, so timid, so slight; it resembles the twitter of scarce-fledged 
birds, the chirrup of sparrows; then, with a miraculous volubility, this noisy 
note changes into a breathless song, more and more rapid in its trills, vibrating 
in sustained shakes, turning in daring flights of sound, leaping, growing, 
hounding, attaining the highest height of the soprano. The songster is drunk 
with his own song. With pause so brief that one note scarce ceases ere 
another succeeds it, he spends his delirium in ever-varied melody, impassioned 
and sweet, subdued and ear-piercing, light and grave, now interrupted by 
broken sighs, by lameut and supplication, now by impetuous lyrical improvisa- 
tion and supreme appeal. It seems that even the gardens are listening, that 
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the sky stoops over the old tree from whose summit this poet, invisible to 
mortal eyes, pours out such floods of eloquence. The flowers breathe deeply 
and silently. A yellow glow lingers in the west. This last lingering glance 
of the dying day is sad. But a single star has risen, alone and tremulous like 
a drop of luminous dew.” 


He who can write thus is a great writer; and the charm of this 
passage is not alone its poetry but its exact truth. The song of the 
nightingale varies much in accord with age, with species (for there are 
two species, Luscinia Philomela, and Luscinia Major), with climate, 
with the sense of security, and the want of security, but the song of a 
nightingale in its maturity, who is unalarmed and feels at home in the 
gardens of his choice, is precisely such a song as is described in this 
passage, and is more completely echoed in it than in the Pastoral 
Symphony of Beethoven. This sympathy with the melody of birds 
is the more singular in D’Annunzio, because Italians are almost 
invariably indifferent to such melody, and snare the divine songster 
in the net, or shoot him whilst he shouts his nuptial Jo Triumphe ! 
with the most stolid indifference. And it may, perhaps, be that 
])’Annunzio does not care for the bird himself more than the rest of 
his countrymen, but only cares for his own eloquence concerning it. 
It may be said, without risk of injustice to him, that great tenderness 
is at no moment found in him. He has not “the pathetic fallacy ; ” 
but he approaches it very nearly at times. When women shall have 
lost for him some of the intensity of their physical charm, nature in 
her wider and more profound meanings will, perhaps, become more 
visible and more dear to him. Perhaps, however, it will not, for the 
Italian is rarely impersonal. 

Something of this preciositd to which the delicate taste of my 
Italian correspondent justly objects must be admitted to mar, by its 
artificiality, the many magnificent pages dedicated by him to the sea. 
Magnificent they are, true also, entirely true; but some mannerism 
there is in them, some over-intricate embroidery of phrase. The sea 
he knows, and remembers always, is the Adriatic, of which the extreme 
beauty of the colour, like the leaves of the silverweed, as wind and 
sun pass over the meadows, has always before him been too little 
noted except, I may venture to say, by myself. 


“O, fair, clear seas of September!” he cries in the Piacere. “The water is 
calm and innocent as a sleeping child, and lies outstretched under a pearl-like 
sky. Sometimes it is all green of the brilliant and intense green of malachite, and 
on it the small rosy sails seem like wandering fires. Sometimes it is all azure, 
of an intense blue, like the ultramarine which heralds use for blazonries, veined 
with gold like lapislazuli, and on it the painted sails seem like a procession of 
standards, of banners, of spears borne on a Catholic holy day. And yet again 
at other moments it takes on a metallic gleam, a silvery paleness, the hues of a 
ripening lemon, something indefinable and strange, and on this mystical surface 
the boats then glide and fade, and are seen no more as the illumined wings of 
cherubims sink into the faint fundamental hues of old Giottesque fresco. 
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“The sea was not alone for him a delight for the eyes, but it was a perennial 
wave in which he steeped his thirsting thoughts; a magical fountain of youth 
in which his body recovered health and his mind nobility. The sea had for him 
the mysterious attraction of a native country, and he abandoned himself to it 
with filial confidence, as a weak child in the arms of an omnipotent father; and 
he derived consolation from it, for no one had ever confided his sorrows, his 
desires, or his dreams to the ear of the sea in vain.’’ 


So, we are told by D’Annunzio, thinks Andrea Sperelli, and so 
thought also Georgio Aurispa. But the sea has no permanent power 
on the soul of either ; the one returns from his contemplations of it 
to his life of voluptuous pleasure, and the other drowns both himself 
and the woman, whom he has adored to frenzy, in its waves, whilst the 
dog mourns “ forsaken beneath the olive trees, and the waters murmur 
softly, rocking as in a cradle the reflections of the stars.” 

Only once in D’Annunzio’s work does genuine and yearning regret, 
of which it is impossible to doubt the spontaneity and sincerity, thrill 
through him, and move him to intense emotion and unstudied elo- 
quence. It is when, in the person of Claudio Cantelmo, he speaks 
in furious invective of the modern desecration of Rome; in these 
passages he is strong without effort, eloquent without study, and 
veracious alike in sorrow and in scorn. His invective is poured from 
his heart’s depths, and thrills with the force of the Latin orators of 
the ruined Forum. 


“T have lived several years in Rome; in that third Rome which should have 
represented ‘ Love reigning by Latin blood on Latin soil,’ and have seen radiant 
on its heights the wondrous light of a new Ideal. I have been witness to its 
most ignominious evolutions, to the most obscene unions that have ever desecrated 
a sacred place. And I have understood the symbolism hidden in that act of an 
Asiatic conqueror, who cast myriads of human heads in the foundations of Samar- 
cand, when he desired to create a capitol. The wise and cruel tyrant meant 
to signify the necessity of merciless destruction in the creation of a new order of 
things. 


ill * . * * 


“The ship which bore the Thousand of Marsala only set sail that the art of ex- 
change and barter should be protected and covered by the State! ... 

“Tt was the epoch of the most frenzied fury of the destroyers and contractors 
on the site of Rome. With the storms of dust there were propagated a sort of 
lunacy of gain, a malignant delirium, seizing not only on the tradesmen and 
moneylenders, and the workers in brick and mortar, but also on the elect heirs of 
the papal majorat, who primarily had looked with scorn and disgust on the new- 
comers from the windows of their palaces of travertine, indestructible under the 
encrustations of ages. 

“The magnificent patrician races founded there, renewed and strengthened by 
nepotism, and the strife of opposing houses, descended and abased themselves one 
by one, slid down into the new mud, sank, and vanished. The illustrious riches, 
amassed through centuries of gorgeous pillage and Mecenic luxury, were thrown 
into the whirlpool of the speculations of the Bourse. 

‘‘ And around them, on these patrician lawns, where, only the previous spring, 
the violets had blossomed more numberless than the blades of grass, there were now 
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mounds of lime, heaps of bricks, the wheels of stone-laden carts creaked on the 
turf, on the air were the oaths of the drivers, the shouts of the overseers, while 
every hour hastened on the brutal work which was to efface and occupy the sacred 
soil once dedicated to Beauty and to Dreams. There passed over Rome a blight- 
ing blizzard of barbarism, menacing all that greatness and loveliness which were 
without equals in the memory of the world. Even the laurels and the rose-trees 
of the Villa Schiarra, for so many nights of so many summers hymned by their 
nightingales, fell destroyed, or remained in their desecration behind the gates of 
little gardens parcelled out to the little cockney boxes of tradesmen. The gigantic 
Ludovisian cypresses, those of the Aurora, those which spread the clouds of their 
solemn and mystic antiquity above the Olympian brows of Goethe, were now 
laid prone in line one after another, with all their dishonoured roots stretching 
towards the pallid sky, the black dishonoured roots which still seemed to hold in 
their immense network the web of a life greater than our own. 

“« Even over the box alleys of the Villa Albani, which had seemed as immortal 
as their Caryatides and their Hermes, there hung that shadow of a vandal’s ruin. 
The contagion of destruction spread everywhere. In the ceaseless combat of gain, 
in the savage fury of avaricious greed and passions, in the disordered haste of 
commercial activity, every sense of common decency was forgotten, all respect 
for the past was trampled under foot. The struggle for gain was carried on with 
blind fury, with neither check nor curb. The pickaxe, the shovel, and the cunning 
of fraud, were the weapons employed. And week after week with incredible velo- 
city, there arose on the violated earth the huge foolish cages of brick and mortar, 
pierced with square holes, surmounted with sham cornices, encrusted with 
shameful stucco ornaments. A kind of immense white tumour rose and 
spread on the wounded and bleeding side of the great Urbs and drained away 
its life. 

“And then, day after day, at sunset, along the princely avenues of the 

Sorghese Park, we could see in gorgeous bran-new equipages the new elect of 
Fortune, from whom not barber, nor tailor, nor bootmaker, had power to take 
away the ignoble stamp. We could see them pass and repass with the sonorous 
trot of their shining bay and brown horses; they were recognisable at a glance 
by the insolence of their pose and the awkward carriage of their rapacious and 
vulgar hands ; and they seemed to cry aloud : 

““*We are the new rulers of Rome. Bow down to us!’ 

“Tn truth such are its rulers; such the present masters of that Rome which 
prophets and poets once likened to the bow of Ulysses.” 


Often have I myself written sumilar things, but in me they have 
been considered exaggerations. They cannot be so considered in 
Gabriele d’Annunzio of Francavilla. 

All who love Rome and loathe her modern violation must thank 
him from their hearts for such passages, and must mourn with him 
that we cannot drive out the spoilers from our desecrated temples. 

This is, indeed, his greatest strength, that, a young man, he yet has 
the courage to resist the intellectual tendencies of his contemporaries, 
to refuse to worship their gods, to see and despise the falseness of 
those scientific pretensions which enslave the multitude in modern life. 
His intellect, richly stored by learning, is, in a large measure, free 
of prejudice. This is a great and rare distinction in a generation 
which more completely than any which has preceded it, is the timid 
slave of formula and the credulous servant of professional bigotry. 
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He has kept a complete mental liberty ; free from the superstitions 
of religion, which, in this day, it is easy to be; but also free from the 
superstitions of science, which is far harder, and incurs far greater 
obloquy and opposition. 

In his study on Georgione, he says what it needs much courage to 
say in these days :— 


“The scientific spirit has invaded the generation of the second half of our 
century. Struck by the surprising results of physics and calculation, men were 
inclined to believe for a time, by the aid of the one or the other, they would be 
able to penetrate into all mysteries and solve all problems. But to this proud 
exaltation has now succeeded a discouragement mingled with suspicion. They 
say to themselves, and not without reason: ‘* Where is this certainty that science 
promised us?’’ If ever certainty were incomplete, deprived of solid criterion, it 
is that offered by natural science. As for the sciences calle exact, some, like 
veometry, repose on a tottering base of arbitrary affirmations; others, like 
algebra, on mere methods of reasoning, aud contain as much or as little certainty 
as the formula of a syllogism.” 


This is emphatically true ; but it isa fact which is by no means 
recognised by all, and which is still violently denied by those fanatics 
whose form of bigotry is either experimental or exact science. 

The mind of D’Annunzio refuses all bondage. It is a law to itself, 
as the mind of the great writer should be. I imagine that the 
opinion of him held by others, is to him of the most absolute unim- 
portance. His teaching is always to preserve the independence of the 
Ego, to live without attention to formula or usage, to be, both materi- 
ally and spiritually, that which we were created to be by nature. 
His morality is of the most primitive kind; or rather, he has none 
whatever, no more than has a South-Sea islander lying in the sun 
under a cocoa-nut tree whilst the surf bathes his naked limbs. 

It would be absurd to accuse him of immorality because the in- 
dulgence of the senses is as natural and as legitimate in his estima- 
tion, as Favetta’s song amongst the golden furze, or the reapers* 
welcome of the purple wine. Yet by a not rare anomaly, this demand 
for perfect freedom of the passions is accompanied by a tendency to 
desire tyranny in political matters. He is disposed to deify force. 
In one or two expressions there is an echo of Carlyle which sounds. 
oddly and jarringly amongst the amorous liberties and artistic 
debaucheries of the rest; and is not worthy of a writer who has so. 
much courage in opposing scientific pharisaism and the thraldom of 
the schools. He is disposed to admire what is strong simply because: 
it is strong, forgetful that such strength is sustained and nourished by 
the suffering of the weak. It is true that he has lived in an atmo- 
sphere in which the verities embodied in the aspirations, abortive 
but always noble, of the higher efforts of revolution have been 
received with fear and misunderstanding. The tendencies and training 
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of the Codini are visible through the eloquence of the poet and the 
conclusions of the philosopher. The entire lack in him ofall altruism 
comes from this. Mazzini must be as unintelligible to him as Tolstoi. 
The mass of humanity is always to him the filthy, surging, bestial 
multitudes of the crowd at Casalbordino. But even this absence of 
benevolence is better than the pitiful sycophancy of writers who are 
as fulsome in their flattery to Demos as to kings; is manlier than 
the nauseating self-worship of a humanity at once its own pimp and 
pander, its own adorer and assassin. 

In his scorn of the human flocks of sheep, he forgets, I admit, 
too entirely the justice to which the humblest unit amongst these 
flocks has right, but that scorn, even when misdirected, is fresh 
and bracing as the dash of his own Adriatic waves, when the east 
wind drives them hurrying on to the shingle beach. He has no fear; 
and he never stoops to that base flattery of his own species which is the 
most nauseous feature of modern politics and of modern science. 


“This alone is your office,” he cries to his contemporaries, if they would resist 
the debasing influences of their time, ‘‘ defend the dream which is in you. Since 
in this day mortals no longer bring tribute of love and honour to the choristers 
of the Muses, defend yourselves, O poets, with all your weapons, steep the point 
of your rapiers in the most biting poisons. Let your satires bear such corrosive acid 
in them that they shall’pierce to the very pith of the spine and destroy it. Brand 
to the very bone the stupid forehead of those fools who would mark every soul 
with the same label, and make every brain like another, as the heads of nails are 
beaten into a common likeness by the blows of the nailmaker. Let your mordant 
laughter reach to heaven when you hear the stablemen of the Great Beast shouting 
in the parliaments of the earth. . . . Defend the thought which they menace, 
defend the beauty which they outrage, defend the antique freedom of your 
masters and the future freedom of your disciples, against the insane assaults of 
drunken slaves. Despair not, though you be few in number. You have the 
supreme force of the world: the written word.” 


The written word is indeed in his hand a scourge, a sword, a sheaf 
of arrows from the quiver of the divine Python Slayer. 

And in no country more than in the Italy of his generation is such 
a scourge, such a sword, such flame-tipped arrows, needed to slay the 
courtiers, the usurers, the sycophants, the knaves, the brutes, the 
sellers of justice who fasten like leeches on her body. 
™ This son of Italy is a great writer; a great poet. Read his works 
in the original text all ye who can, men and women for whom life has 
no secrets and truth has no terror. 

He is young ; the time will come, as it comes to all, when the joys 
of the senses will fade for him as the roses of the summer are scat- 
tered by autumn winds. 

Let us hope that there will be later a second period of his creative 
art, in which there will be developed an original genius free of 
exotic influences, and untrammelled by the search for idioms and 
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pruriencies. Genius, like the river at its source, takes the colour of 
the earth it springs from. It is only when it has reached its full 
volume, its deepest currents, that it becomes clear and reflects thy sky 
alone. 

Let us hope that such a future awaits him, and that more and more 
fully will he realise what he has already said in noble words :— 


‘‘Art! Here is the one faithful passion ever youthful, nay, immortal ; here is 
the fountain of pure joy unknown to the multitude ; here is the divine food which 
makes man like to gods. How could he have stooped to drink at other cups 
when he had once tasted of this?! How could he have bent to taste of other joys, 
once having known this ecstasy? How could his senses have let themselves be 
weakened and debased to lowest lusts when they had once been stirred to that 
highest sensibility which beholds the invisible, which touches the impalpable, 
which divines the most hidden secrets in the heart of Nature ?”’ 


With these words, which are the greatest in meaning that he has 
hitherto written, I will, for the present moment, take my leave of 
him. 


Ourpa. 
(1) He is writing of Andrea Sperelli in 7 Piacere. 
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WORKERS’ INSURANCE LEGISLATION IN GERMANY. 


Turret can be but one opinion as to the class of the population for 
which provision in times of illness and old age is most particularly 
wanted : it is the working class. Most persons will also agree that 
under present conditions the average workman’s wage is inadequate to 
provide for these purposes in addition to his own support and that of 
his family. The acknowledgment of this fact finds its expression in this 
country in the existence of the numerous charitable institutions and 
also in the recent formation of the “ Parliamentary Committee on Old 
Age Pensions,” as well as in the growing movement in favour of a 
general Accident Insurance. But whilst there is a widespread feeling 
in England against compulsory measures in this direction, other 
countries have already adopted the system of obligatory insurance for 
workers. Germany, somewhat slow in her Factory Acts as a whole. 
became a pioneer in this part of social legislation, and the experiment 
has proved a marvellous success. It was a new gospel that proceeded 
from this “* working man’s code,” changing the asvect and life of the 
werking population and even the general mental attitude of the whole 
nation. Charity hardly aims at anything more than upholding the 
existence of the individual. The object of Insurance Legislation, 
however, is to restore to health by means of timely and suitable care 
those whose capability of working has been interrupted by illness or 
accident, and to make provision for the worker’s old age. 

It was recognised from the first that the attainment of this object 
did not concern the workers solely, but that there were three factors 
interested, namely, the worker, the employer, and the community. 
Upon these three factors, therefore, devolves the obligation of carrying 
out the insurance laws. It is a strange coincidence that a country 
like Germany, whose government does not disdain even brutal means 
to restrict the development of social democracy, has adopted a legisla- 
tion of so thoroughly socialistic a character as her insurance laws. The 
history of this legislation could throw some light upon the contra- 
diction, but it will be a more useful task to consider the nature and 
the effect of these Acts. The Workers’ Insurance Legislation in 
Germany falls under three heads :— 

(1) Kranken Versicherung, ¢.c., Sick Insurance. 

(2) Unfall Versicherung, #.e., Insurance against Accident. 

(3) Alters und Invaliditits Versicherung, i.c., Insurance against Old 

Age and Disablement. 
Though each of these funds is under separate administration and even 
under different authorities, there is a kind of co-operation between 
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them growing more and more secure with the development of the 
various institutions, each of which is still comparatively young. There 
is no doubt which of the three classes of insurance has proved the 
most successful and popular. It is insurance against sickness, or as 
we might call it 


Tue Sick Funp. 


It came into operation in 1883, and after an extension in 1893 it 
embraces at present all workers employed in factories and workshops 
of all kinds, as well as in mines, salt works, on railways, in navigation, 
in the building trade and so on; also shop assistants, clerks, employees 
of solicitors, brokers, insurance companies and others. The Act— 
referring to both sexes as the whole Insurance Legislation does— 
makes insurance compulsory for all classes of above-named persons 
whose income does not exceed 2,000 marks (£100) a year. 

The Act provides four kinds of sick funds. In the first place stand 
what we may call in English *‘ Trade Sick Funds,” ¢.c., separate funds 
for each trade as soon as the same embraces more than 100 workers 
(the shoemakers’ fund, the printers’ fund, the shop assistants’ fund, 
&c.). Wherever such “Trade Fund” is in existence, the respective 
worker is to be insured there, if not a member of a “ Licensed Volun- 
tary Sick Fund.” These funds represent a concession to the many 
club funds which were in existence before the Act came into force. 
They had to answer certain requirements of the Act and to place 
themselves under the supervision of the authorities; but these funds 
were allowed to exist and new ones of the same style could and can 
be founded. Since the clubs and friendly societies in this country are 
afraid of losing their backbone by compulsory workers’ insurance, it 
may be worth while mentioning that the Licensed Voluntary Funds 
have proved a boon to their respective clubs in Germany. To give 
one example, the Association of Female Business Assistants in Berlin 
has grown from 2,000 members in 1893 (when the Act was extended 
to this class of workers) to a membership of more than 9,000, owing 
chiefly to the well-managed voluntary sick fund. 

The third class is the ‘* Factory Sick Fund.” ‘Whoever employs 
more than fifty workers is entitled to establish such a fund for his own 
factory or business. He can be compelled to do so on the application of 
the Trade Sick Fund to which his workers belong ; and if it is proved 
that employment in his service involves a special danger to the 
workers’ health, he can be compelled to establish a “ Factory Sick 
Fund” of his own, even when employing less than fifty persons— 
which provision is anything but unimportant. This fund, of course, 
is likewise under the supervision of the magistrate, and has to answer 
certain requirements. All other persons of the insured classes are 
taken up by the “Municipal Sick Funds” of each city, town, 
cc2 
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borough, or village, as the case may be. All these funds, with the 
exception of the Licensed Voluntary Funds, have to draw up certain 
tables of income, in accordance with which the members must be 
classed, the classification determining the subscription and benefit. 
It is obligatory upon the employer to see that his workers are legally 
insured. Unless the employment is fixed beforehand to be for less 
than a week’s time, the employer is compelled to insure his worker 
within three days from the commencement of his or her work, if the 
worker is not already a member of a Licensed Voluntary Fund. 
But even then the employer has to convince himself in due time of 
his employee's membership of the voluntary fund, as he remains 
responsible for any neglect in this respect. The subscription to 
the sick funds (voluntary funds again excepted) is fixed in accordance 
with the expenses; but the worker’s contribution must not exceed 
2 per cent. of his wages. One-third of the subscription is to be 
borne by the employer, and two-thirds by the employee; but it is 
only the employer to whom the sick fund has to apply for payments. 
He is entitled to deduct two-thirds of this payment from the worker’s 
wages, at the next pay-day or the next but one, but not later. 

With regard to benefits, the Sick Fund is legally bound to provide 
the following at least: (1) medical attendance; (2) medicine and 
other remedies, appliances, &c.; (3) if unable to work, a weekly pay- 
ment of not less than 50 per cent. of the member’s wages for at least 
13 weeks; (4) in case of death, a funeral benefit of not less than 
20 days’ wages. Women during confinement are entitled to draw sick 
benefit for at least four weeks. A member falling ill is to be removed 
to a hospital if desired, in which case half of the sick benefit is to be 
paid to those of the relatives who were supported by him or her. The 
legal‘requirements above mentioned also apply, with only slight 
exceptions, to Licensed Voluntary Funds. The subscription, how- 
ever, to these funds has to be paid exclusively by the members, with- 
out assistance from employers. Insurance in two funds is permissible, 
but the payment drawn from both, in case of inability to work, must 
not exceed the amount of the worker’s wages. 

The return for 1894 shows 21,552 legal sick funds in Germany, 
embracing more than 7} millions of members. An income of 136 mil- 
lion marks stands against an expenditure of 128 millions, whilst the 
reserve funds amount to 944 millions. Only certain funds confine 
themselves to the legal minimum of 13 weeks sick benefit,’ the other 
funds (in fact, only those funds with large memberships) extend their 
benefit to 26 and 52 weeks. How they fulfil the requirements of 
“medical attendance” may be suggested by the fact that the Shop 
Assistants’ Fund in Berlin gives its members a choice amongst 100 


‘!) Direct informaticn from the Imperial Statistical Office (Kaiscrliches Statistisches 
Aur, Baka. 
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doctors with University degrees.’ It speaks well for theintelligence and 
energy of the population that the great prosperity and immense success 
of the Sick Insurance Funds are attained under a system of thorough 
self-administration. While the Licensed Voluntary Sick Funds are 
managed entirely by members, the committee of the other funds is 
composed two-thirds of members and one-third of employers. Lack 
of interest, however, on the part of the employers threw the manage- 
ment almost exclusively upon the employees ; and, as a matter of fact, 
by far the majority of the sick funds are managed by working men 
and women. It is partly this outcome which has made the present 
system so wonderfully popular in Germany. [rom the beginning it 
was a preventative against the danger of bureaucracy to which well- 
meaning legislation often falls a victim. Under the system of self- 
administration the benefits of the funds became easy of access and 
were at the same time guarded against misuse. Numerous and 
broad-minded are the ameliorations brought to light, and often the 
committee will go out of their way to act from a common-sense point 
of view, as opposed to “ red tapeism,” founded on a strict and literal 
reading of the law. In fact, the self-administration of the sick funds 
formed an experiment which turned out an indisputable and uncon- 
tested success. And while, on the one hand, the labourer derives a 
sturdy satisfaction from the knowledge that an illness does not 
threaten him with a state of retrogression—often leading to ruin, as 
it did in former times—the autonomy of the fund is also a source of 
justifiable pride to him, and the value of both factors cannot be over- 
estimated. 
The second class of insurance is— 


Tue InsurRANCE aGatnst ACCIDENT. 


This shows the same principle of self-government, but control is 
vested entirely in the employer. The guiding idea of the legislator 
was that liability for accidents forms a part of business expenses, and 
is, therefore, to be borne by the employer only; and in accordance 
with this tendency of the Act, the employers are also made the sole 
managers of the funds. The working class is only represented in the 
Arbitration Committee which is attached to each fund, and in the High 
Jourt of Law specially formed for insurance jurisdiction (Reichs- 
Versicherungs-Amt). But though the administration, exercised 
solely by the employer, is suffering from a certain and inevitable one- 
sidedness, the system has yet exhibited valuable practical results. 
The money interest of the employers has proved an efficacious motive 
for humane actions. Since their material interest is affected by each 
accident in their establishment, they have developed into the most 


(1) Orts-Krankenkasse fiir Handlungsgehilfen und Lehrlinge in Berlin. Ver- 
zeichniss der Kassen-Aerzte fiir 1896 
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efficient workers for preventing accidents. In fact, a large number of 
such inventions to obviate accidents in various kinds of trades have 
been made since the Insurance Acts came into force, and, in many 
instances, the strikingly simple nature of the provisions makes it 
incomprehensible that generations should have suffered for want of 
them. It gives sad evidence of the carelessness of the employers 
regarding their labourers’ health and life, as long as they were unaffected 
by the consequences. The Accident Insurance Funds are entitled to 
enforce upon their members the institution of such preventive 
measures, and they avail themselves of this privilege to a very large 
extent. No less than seven-eighths of the funds have issued certain 
rules regarding the obviating of accidents, and have appointed 192 
inspectors of their own to watch over the factories. 

An employer acting against the rules could be classed under a higher 
danger tariff (which of course involves an increased contribution), or, 
if already in the highest class of the danger tariff, fines up to the 
double amount of his subscription could be imposed upon him. Also 
the worker offending the rules can be fined by the Accident Fund. 
It is the aim of this system to make it the employer’s, as well as the 
worker's, interest to keep down accidents. How far this legislative 
intention has tended to serve the purpose cannot yet be exhaustively 
proved by statistics which are at present obtainable. A decade, at 
least, will have to be allowed for training all interested parties in a 
system of complete notification, and only after this time can reliable 
and exhaustive calculations be arrived at as to how far the legislative 
measure has proved an agent of safety for the working man. That 
the first ten years will carry with them an apparent increase of acci- 
dents was to be anticipated from the outset; the completer the record 
the greater the seeming increase. But since this argument is by no 
means the only one to justify an apparent increase of accidents, it is 
to be hailed with satisfaction that already the cleventh year of the 
German Accident Insurance shows an actual decrease of accidents. 
The official report for 18951 gives 33,728 compensated industrial 
accidents amongst 5,409,218 insured persons in 1895, against 32,797 
accidents amongst 5,243,965 insured persons in 1894. In other 
words, out of 1,000 insured persons— 


6°254 met with an accident in 1894, 
6-235 ” ” ” 1895, 


thus working out an actual decrease of 101 accidents in 1895. Even 
more instructive information can be obtained by the study of the 
single accident funds, showing a remarkable decrease of fatal and 
serious accidents as a result of preventive measures. The quarry trade 
(Steinbruchs-Berufs-Genossenschaft) gives, in 1895, a decrease of more 


(1) Rechnungsergebnisse der Berufs-Genossenschaften. No. 589. 2. December, 
1896. Reichstag, 9te Legislatur Periode. 
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than 14 per cent. of such accidents against 1894; the brick and tile 
makers’ trade over 20 per cent.; the chemical trade even over 40 per 
cent.; the wood manufacturing trade (Bayrische Holz Industrie- 
Berufsgenossenschaft) 25 per cent. And such examples could be con- 
tinued, in fact they can be seen wherever the trade takes a thorough 
interest in preventive measures. This experience shows, indeed, 
“protection through ¢ompensation,” and it points most emphaticaliy 
to the great importance of this part of the legislation. 

The Accident Insurance embraces, not only industrial, but also 
agricultural workers. With regard to industrial workers it refers, 
roughly speaking, to the same persons as the Sick Fund, whilst “a 


factory” is interpreted by law as a place where at least ten persons - 


are regularly employed for producing goods or working at goods. 
Within a certain district the same or kindred trades have to form a 
Trades’ Association (Berufs-(renossenschaft), which societies are the 
supporters and managers of the Accident Insurance Funds. The 
subscription towards the funds is distributed amongst the employers in 
accordance with the amount of wages paid by them, and the danger 
connected with the employment, and one vote or more is attached to 
each employer according to the number of his workers. In contrast 
with the Sick Funds, the Accident Insurance does not refer to single 
individuals, but embraces ipso facto all workers of the insured workrooni. 


Any one of these workers, meeting with an accident, is entitled to the 


benefit of the Accident Fund. But if it is not a fatal accident, it will 
be the Sick Fund which has to take it over in the first place; and it is by 
this fact that the workman indirectly contributes his share towards the 
Accident Insurance. After thirteen weeks’ illness, the Accident Fund 
has to bear the expense of the cure and provide a weekly sick benefit, 
amounting to two-thirds of the worker’s wages, as long as he is unable 
to do any work, or a corresponding weekly benefit if he is partly 
incapacitated. Appeal against the decision is free of any cost what- 
ever to the worker, even if carried to the Imperial Court for Insurance 
Jurisdiction in Berlin. The benefits are not restricted to a certain 
time like the sick benefit, but have to be continued as long as the 
circumstances require, which is in numerous cases for life. If the 
accident proves a fatal one, or should death ensue during the illness, 
a funeral benefit has to be provided, and a pension to be paid to the 
widow of the deceased, amounting to 20 per cent. of the latter’s 
wages, whilst each child left would obtain 15 per cent. up to its six- 
teenth year. The total amount of the pensions to the family must, 
however, not exceed 60 per cent. of the deceased’s wages. In case of 
the widow marrying again, she is entitled to the amount of three 
years’ pension as a sum of acquittance. Corresponding provision is 
made for other relatives of the deceased who were supported by him 
or her. 


Though the Accident Insurance, which came into force in 1885, ~ 
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has now been working eleven years, and is only a couple of years 
younger than the Sick Funds, it is by no means exhibiting the same 
success. It is lacking the great popularity of the Sick Insurance, 
and the working population, being excluded from the administration, 
required some time to become familiar with the benefits provided for 
them. It indicates that provisions made in favour of a certain class 
will never yield their full advantage unless this class has its share 
in the management. And yet the latest of the German Insurance 
Acts, namely : 


Insurance acarnst OLp Acre anp DisanLtement (Invauuprty), 


in force since 1891, is entirely lacking in this requirement. It is neither 
administered by laborers nor by employers, but exclusively by the 
Government ; and it is only in the High Court for Insurance Jurisdic- 
tion (already mentioned in connection with Accident Insurance) that 
a chance is given for the co-operation of workers. The German 
Empire is divided into 31 insurance districts, the managers and 
clerks of which are Government officials. It must, however, be men- 
tioned to their credit that, from the outset, they tried to keep this 
department clear from the somewhat bureaucratic atmosphere which 
characterizes some German Government institutions. Moreover, the 
constant touch in which they were obliged to keep with the Sick 
Funds, as well as the Accident Funds, brought them into contact with 
the wants and feelings of the class they were instituted to serve ; and 
in their administration they have on the whole displayed a con- 
siderable degree of broadmindedness. It is not their fault if the 
funds for Old Age and Invalid Insurance, though not absolutely un- 
popular, have not, by a long way, reached the popularity of the Sick 
Funds. But the German Government, even when adopting a legis- 
lation, the social tendency of which has no equal in Europe, could not 
make up its mind to place the management of the institutions on an 
equally democratic basis. 

And yet this Act became in a certain way more congenial to the 
nation than any other, owing to its greater permeation of the various 
classes of the population. The Old Age and Invalid Insurance em- 
braces 11 millions of persons, or 4 millions more than the Sick Funds. 
It refers not only to the same classes of people as the Sick Funds, 
but has gone still farther by including two other classes of workers 
which hitherto were untouched by any social legislation in Germany, 
namely, the home-workers (or, at least, a great part of them) and 
domestic servants. Thus this Act of “ Labour Legislation ” is not 
confined to the commercial and industrial world, but is likewise 
intimately bound up with domestic life. It has found its way to 
factories and offices, to the home-worker and the middle-class house, 
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to palaces and country residences, and marks the first step towards 
declaring the kitchen a “workshop.” Like a factory worker, an 
artisan or a clerk, every servant is the owner of a card about eight 
inches long and six inches wide, divided into fifty-two spaces, one 
for each week of the year. On pay day the mistress has to paste 
over each of the respective numbers of spaces a tiny stamp, 20 pf. 
(21d.), which she obtains from the post-office. Half of this amount 
may be deducted from the servant’s wages. The fifty-two spaces 
being covered with stamps (goodness knows by how many mistresses), 
the card has to be sent to the police-station to be exchanged for a 
fresh one, No. 2 or 3, as the case may be. Taking a charwoman or 
a needle-woman for a day only, the mistress has to ask for their 
insurance card, and if she is unfortunate enough to be their first 
employer within the current week, she has again to avail herself of 
the neat little blue stamp, in order to decorate their insurance card. 
Some time after, a smartly dressed gentleman will be shown into her 
drawing-room, and will prove to be an inspector, investigating with 
a polite indiscretion the interior of her household, regarding the 
number of servants or other helps kept, not even sparing the wardrobe 
question by pointing to the needle-woman. If this victim of his 
(whom he has picked out from a great number) cannot face his 
inquiries with the proud feeling of citizen duty fulfilled, a polite and 
instructive little lecture will help her to fill in the deficiencies of 
her social-political education. Nothing more serious would result 
from the first trespass, even in Germany. And it must be said for 
the credit of German housewives, who at the beginning felt inclined 
to undermine the career of the tiny stamp in their kingdom, 
that they have accommodated themselves very quickly to the new 
situation, and are bearing their lot with dignity. A mighty ally 
grew up for the blue stamp when the servants found out that paragraph 
30 of the insurance law could be realised without any difficulty. 
This paragraph provides for the refunding of half of the subscriptions 
(presumably their own, but in reality mostly paid by the mistresses), 
in case of their employment being terminated by marriage. And 
by-and-by the smartly dressed gentleman has retired from the stage 
of his activity to devote his strength to a better-paying field. 

The character of the Old Age and Invalid Insurance differs consider- 
ably from both the Sick Funds and the Accident Insurance, and especi- 
ally from the latter. The prevailing idea was that an accident, being a, 
sudden misfortune, involves a greater calamity for the worker than the 
gradual loss of his capacity by old age or feebleness, which cases should 
be thought of, and, to a certain extent, provided for in time of strength. 
In recognition of this moral duty of each individual to lay by some- 
thing, the Old Age and Invalid Insurance does not attempt to provide 
full means of support, but only a substantial addition ; which, in cases 
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of need might be arranged to suffice for a living, though on a very 
modest scale. At the same time the Act imposes the duty of contri- 
bution to this fund upon the employer and the employee, and upon 
a third interested factor, namely, the community. As we have seen 
in the example of the servant, the employer and the employee con- 
tribute in equal parts, whilst the Government’s part consists in a 
subsidy of 50 marks per annum for each annuity. To regulate 
the contributions and the benefits, four scales of wages have been 


adopted :— 


Ist class representing a yearly income not exceeding 350 marks 
(£17 10s.). 

2nd class—not exceeding 550 marks (£27 10s.). 

5rd class—not exceeding 850 marks (£42 10s.). 

4th class—up to 2,000 marks (£100). 


The contributions are fixed for the Ist class at 14 pf. per week 
(about 14d.), and for the other classes 20 pf. (2}d.), 24 pf. (about 3d.), 
and 30 pf. (about 33d.), respectively. As to the benefits of the 
insurance against old age and disablement, they are not obtainable 
(in contrast with the Sick Funds and the Accident Insurance) before 
a certain amount has been contributed by the respective member ; 
1,410 weekly contributions are required for the Old Age Pension, 
and 235 for the Invalid Pension. The first equals about twenty- 
seven years, the latter four-and-a-half years; both periods, however, 
need not be necessarily continuous, but may be extended over a longer 
time, owing to lack of employment or other reasons. During an 
illness the contribution drops, but will, on certification of the Sick 
Fund, be counted as having been paid. 

The Old Age Pension is intended for every member who is seventy 
years old, whether able to work or not. The commentary to this 
law describes the Old Age Annuity as “ an addition to the diminished 
earnings of old people who are still working”; but this explanation 
at the age of seventy sounds rather like irony. In fact, this age 
limit is the weakest point of German Insurance Legislation, and will, 
no doubt, sooner or later, undergo an alteration. 

The Old Age Pension consists of the above-mentioned Government 
subsidy (50 marks per annum), and of an amount of a fluctuating 
character, representing for each week of contributions 4 pf. in class L., 
6 pf. in class IT., 8 pf. in class III., and 10 pf. in class TV. Thus 
the lowest Old Age Annuity, namely, after 1,410 weeks of subscrip- 
tion, would amount to 106-40 marks (£5 6s. 5d.), 134°60 marks 
(£6 14s. 7d.), 162-80 marks (£8 2s. 93d.), and 191 marks (£9 11s.), 
respectively. 

The Invalid (Disablement) Pension is to be granted to every member 
who, during the period of one year, is disabled from earning more 
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than one-third of his or her average wages. The annuity has to be 
paid as long as the disablement exists. 

It is composed of (1) a basis of 60 marks per annum ; (2) a State 
subsidy of 50 marks per annum; and (3) an additional amount of 
2 pf. in class L., 6 pf. in class II., 9 pf. in class III., and 15 pf. in 
class IV., this giving as the lowest pension, namely, after 25 
weeks, 114:70 marks (£5 14s. 8d.), 124:10 marks (£6 4s. 1d.), 140°25 
marks (£6 10s. 3d.), and 140-55 marks (£7 0s. 7d.), in the respective 
classes. The proportion between the members’ contribution and the 
annuity is greatly in favour of the members, the annuity amounting, 
for instance, in class IT., after 235 weeks, to five-and-one-third times 
the member’s subscription. All pensions are paid monthly, and are 
not subject to pledging, mortgaging, or seizure of any kind. Certain 
rules were provided for the transition time, allowing, for instance, 
an Old Age Annuity to be drawn at once, without any subscription 
being made towards the fund. 

The expenditure of the Old Age and Invalid Insurance is, by 
means of careful study, estimated for a first period of ten years, and 
—in contrast with the Accident Insurance, which is regulated by the 
“Umlage System,” covering only the annual current expenses—the 
 Kapital-Deckungs- Verfahren,” has been adopted. It means that 
the contributions have to cover the capitalised value of the expenditure. 
The Report of 1895 states that nearly 15} million marks were granted 
for Old Age Pensions, while more than 64,000 Invalid Annuities were 
paid, amounting to about 8} millions. The fund is possessed of 
3803 millions of marks (about £19,000,000), whereas all three bodies 
of the Insurance Legislation have as much as 600 millions of marks, 
or 30 millions sterling in their possession. 


Capable of improvement, and somewhat wanting in cohesion, as 
the German Insurance Legislation is, yet these three branches of 
insurance hold in common something great and noble—a new right. 
A right created in favour of the dispossessed ones who form the 
greatest, and at the same time the most necessitous part of the 
population. The tremendous effect of this legislation appears as a 
matter of course most prominently in that community for the benefit 
of which it was created—the workers. Whoever studies this ques- 
tion cannot but acknowledge that the Workers’ Insurance Legislation 
in Germany has a far-reaching influence upon the domestic, social, 
moral and intellectual conditions of the working population—an 
influence which is constantly growing. Even the great Labour 
Movement in Germany is deeply connected with this Legislation, 
and not in a small degree with the educational influence exercised by 
the new Code. But the effect of it is by no means confined to one 
class. In fact, in so many and in such various spheres is the reflec- 
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tion seen that it might be truly said that the whole body of the nation 
partakes in the benefit of this legislation. Taking a field which is 
intimately associated with labour conditions, namely, pauperism, 
two examples may be sufficient to prove the influence upon this 
department. Charlottenburg, a town near Berlin, with 150,000 in- 
habitants, shows a constant decrease of paupers since 1886. The 
percentage of paupers in proportion to the number of inhabitants fell 
gradually from 2°69 per cent. in 1886 to 1°63 per cent. in 1895, and 
the expenses from 1:79 marks per head in 1886 to 1:50 marks in 
1895. The Municipal Report accompanying these figures states that 
the constant decrease of pauperism is due to the growing influence of 
the Insurance Legislation, and it points out that this favourable result 
of expenditure has been attained even under a system of continually 
increasing the amount of each relief.’ Frankfort-on-the-Maine, with 
203,000 inhabitants, states that the expenditure for pauperism has 
decreased from 8°79 per cent. of the whole State in 1883 to 6°78 per 
cent. (with slight fluctuations) in 1895. The fact that the expenses 
per head have not decreased in the same proportion—only from 4:90 
marks to 4:71 marks—finds its explanation in the Municipal Report, 
in the fact that the relief to each individual has been increased “ since 
the Insurance Legislation has raised the general standard of living 
amongst labourers.” Under the old system of relief the decrease 
would have fallen to 4:15 marks in 1895, and in that case a saving 
of 0°75 marks per head and per year, would have been the result of 
the social legislation.? But what friend of the working man would 
not hail this promising omen of a higher standard of living amongst 
labourers ? 

The present effect of the insurance legislation upon pauperism marks 
only the first step in this direction. More and more a system of co- 
operation is cultivated, not only between the various branches of insur- 
ance, but also between these institutions and the municipalities. The 
interval between the discontinuance of the sick benefit and the com- 
mencement of the invalid pension has proved in numerous cases a serious 
drawback, and the municipality has considered it their duty to build 
a connecting bridge between. In most cases it will not even involve 
any expense to them. They bring the cases to the notice of the 
Managers of the Invalid Funds, who are allowed to act before their 
time, if by such action a possible permanent disablement might be 
prevented ; and by a broad-minded and common-sense co-operation 
of all factors, the system of avoiding pauperism and permanent dis- 
ablement is growing to a remarkable extent. It is not often that the 
advantage of such preventive action can be proved by figures, and it 


(1) Verwaltungs-Bericht der Stadt Charlottenburg, 1894-5. 
(2) Soziale Praxis, 1895. No. 11. 
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might therefore be justifiable to produce an example offered by the 
Brewers’ Accident Fund.’ The number of accidents in Berlin shows 
an increase from 660 in 1892 to 1,182 in 1895, while the number of 
benefits has gone down from 99 in 1892 to 40 in 1895. The credit 
of this result is given to the Accident Ambulances, which, apart from 
existing institutions and hospitals, were established by the Brewers’ 
Accident Fund in the various centres of their activity. They are 
provided to perfection with all necessary instruments and utensils, 
or all kinds of accidents familiar to the brewers’ trade, and they are 
maintained solely by the Brewers’ Accident Fund. But the Report 
points out that the costs are more than outweighed by the quick pro- 
cess of cure, which is followed by a saving of benefits to the capitalised 
value of 400,000 marks a year, an explanation of a most satisfactory 
and instructive character. Two other factors, which were affected by the 
insurance legislation to a large extent, are the medical profession and the 
hospitals. Whilst the former is steering more and more into the channel 
of dependency on the insurance institutions, the effect of these institu- 
tions, and more especially of the Sick Funds and the Accident Insurance 
on the hospitals, is of a really striking nature. Nobody who studied 
German hospitals some time ago is up to date with his knowledge at the 
present time. The hospitals in Germany are not “ supported by 
voluntary contributions,” nor by other funds, but are maintained by the 
municipalities. The Sick Funds pay a certain amount per day for every 
patient, and, availing themselves of the power thus attained, they 
induce improvements in various directions. To give one example: 
in 1893, all Sick Funds in Berlin, embracing several hundred thousand 
members, took united action against a hospital, with the result that 
the necessary improvements were introduced. Hospitals of a high 
standard have been established by the Accident Funds, provided with 
medical attendants of noted ability, and apparatus and other auxiliaries 
of the latest invention. Convalescent homes, homes for consumptives 
and others, are maintained throughout the country by the co-opera- 
tion of the three insurance institutions, and altogether the character 
and scale of hospital nursing in Germany have undergone a tremen- 
dous change and improvement. That such improvement is by no 
means an outcome of philanthropic intentions, but, under existing 
circumstances, is rather a well-paying business, is best shown through 
the above example of the Brewers’ Accident Fund. 

But the effect of the insurance legislation is to be found even 
in spheres where it would be least likely to be sought for. The 
reports of those privafe insurance companies in Germany, which have 
taken up popular life insurance, show— far from being unfavourably 
affected by the compulsory insurance—a growing increase of this 


(1) Jahresbericht der Brauerei und Malzerei Berufs Genossensehaft, 1895. 
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class of business.'_ Another striking instance is given by a municipal 
pawnshop (Mannheim), which draws attention to the fact that since 
the insurance legislation came into force business has been constantly 
declining. This has taken place to such an extent that the establish- 
ment cannot longer maintain itself as hitherto.? Surely these two 
examples give a gratifying proof of the economic, moral, and educa- 
tional influence of the new social legislation. 

No one can deny that there is something grand in its character and 
effect. No doubt it leaves room for improvement, but this is safe to 
come at no distant period. Great reforms are in prospect already, 
such as a lower age for Old Age Pensions, the inclusion of domestic 
servants and home-workers in the sick insurance, the extension of the 
whole insurance scheme to workers with higher wages than 2,000 
marks per year, the union of the three branches, the simplification of 
methods, &c. Statistics showing the causes of disablement of all dis- 
abled workers who draw a pension are prepared by the Imperial 
Insurance Office, and no doubt many improvements in the present 
condition of labour in Germany will result therefrom. 

The Insurance Legislation has proved a boon to the German 
population, which now regards this code as one of their most precious 
possessions. It might be useful to remember that this was not the 
ease at the outset, but that opposition and prejudice had to be over- 
come, even amongst the working classes. Experience has converted 
them. 

HENRIETTE Jasrrow. 


(1) Zustand wid Fortschritte der Deutschen Lebensversicherungs Anstalten ix Jahre 1894. 
(2) Soziale Praxis, 1896. No. 46. 
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‘To hear some people talk, they would almost suppose that athletics were a 
kind of parasitic growth upon modern educational institutions. He did not take 
that view, and he never had taken that view. .... While patience, sobriety, 
courage, temper, discipline, subordination, were virtues necessary for the 
highest excellence either at cricket or football, there was a higher point of need. 
No doubt a University existed largely to foster that disinterested love of know- 
ledge which was one of the highest of all gifts, and to give that professional 
training which was an absolute necessity in any modern civilised community. 
But he did not think the duties of a modern University ended there. A Uni- 
versity gave a man all through his life the sense that he belonged to a great 
community in which he spent his youth, which, indeed he had left, but to which 
he still belonged... . . That feeling might be fostered—was fostered, no 
doubt—by a community of education, by attending the same lectures, by 
passing the same examinations, but no influence fostered it more surely and 
more effectually than that feeling of common life which the modern athletic 
sports, as they had been developed in modern places of learning, gave to all 
those who took an interest in such matters, whether as performers or as spec- 
tators.’—Mr. Bulfour, at Edinburgh. 

‘** Aspiring young Englishmen should think a little less of athletics, and more 
of acquiring knowledge such as would make them distinguished citizens.”’-— 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, in Lambeth. 


Tux conflicting, if not contradictory, counsels given by two men who 
have succeeded in life are placed at the head of this article because 
they will, perhaps, serve to draw attention to the view it puts forward. 
It is not a novelty, only a discarded idea which now seems due for 
revival—a protest against the pleasant cant involved in the phrase mens 
sana incorpore sano. Weneed not inquire whether Mr. Balfour would 
have published his Defence of Philosophic Doubt at the age of thirty- 
one, and led the House of Commons in his forty-fourth year, if he 
had made a play-time of his youth, or whether Mr. Stanley does not 
owe part of his African honours to a frame inured to privation and 
endurance. But politics and exploring are fancy trades, and offer 
no criterion for the humdrum callings by which most of us have to 
thrive, starve, or scrape up a bare subsistence. Still, the divergence 
in the two texts is not without significance. Each preacher spoke of 
life as he has found it. Mr. Balfour had his career made smooth 
from the start : he might turn out, according as he used or wasted his 
chances, either a brilliant success or a graceful failure, but he could 
not come absolutely to grief. Mr. Stanley, on the other hand, had 
to push and drag himself into notice, or eat his heart out in the 
obscurity that is so galling to a man conscious of great gifts spoiling 
for want of opportunity. The one had no obstacle to overcome save 
an ingratiating diflidence : the other had to force his way, through 
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poverty and ignorance, either to acknowledged triumph or solitary 
chagrin. The one perhaps could afford to loiter on the road, trifle 
with the amenities of a full life, and develop every side of a versatile 
nature: the other had to be pressing forward all the time. For young 
men situated as Mr. Balfour was the precepts he delivered at Edin- 
burgh may, perhaps, be as sound as they certainly are attractive. 
Those whose position more nearly resembles Mr. Stanley’s will find 
him a more trustworthy guide—even if they start with greater advan- 
tages in point of birth and education. : In any walk of life they may 
enter they will meet thousands of rivals equally well equipped, 
and, though the Art of Getting On does not contain the Whole Duty 
of Man, it is a chapter which has to be studied. 

Forty, even thirty, years ago the young man who had passed 
through his Public School with a tolerable record was reasonably sure 
of a decent berth if he went into commerce, or after taking a fair degree 
at the University would probably find a modest opening in one of the 
professions. There was a steady market for his respectable attain- 
ments. The number of muscular young Christians turned out on the 
world every year from the Public Schools was strictly limited—a few 
hundreds per annum. Now there are many thousands of them. The 
beginning of the glut is due to Dr. Arnold, whose famous work at 
Rugby was quickly imitated by a score of organizing head-masters, 
who either transformed the languishing Grammar Schools of country 
towns into great establishments with several hundred pupils apiece, 
or invested proprietary enterprises with a corporate and quasi-public 
character. This process has been carried on by another generation 
of teachers, and at the present time it would be difficult to point to 
an English county which does not possess half-a-dozen institutions 
where the instruction and general training are substantially identical 
with those administered at ‘ Our Colleges of Eton and Winchester,” 
as mentioned in the Prayer Book. 

Before Dr. Arnold’s day, and for some time afterwards, these privi- 
leges had been almost restricted to the sons of parents who belonged 
by birth to the upper or upper middle class, or had struggled up to 
that rank. Now the middle class receives a Public School education, 
and we have a generation of young gentlemen out of all numerical 
proportion to the general increase of our population. Grown and 
growing up, we see them everywhere: bright-eyed, clean-limbed, 
high-minded, ready for anything, and fit for nothing—unemployed 
or wearing out their best years in third-rate situations. Walk 
along Cheapside, and every third young fellow you meet in a silk hat 
you may recognise as bred upon the Arnold tradition—trained, as 
part of his nature, to tell the truth and keep his nails clean. Ex- 
cellent habits, both of them; but not essentials of success in the 
City of London. If you see one of them swinging along with his 
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muscular stride, his fresh unwrinkled face, and his spotless high 
collar, you know he is only cheerful because he hasbeen sent out 
on an errand, and forgets for the moment that he is the drudge 
of some puffy Israelite, has to call him Sir, and perhaps answer his 
bell—an estimable and not unkindly person, perhaps, nor without a 
certain weakness for the manly young clerk who is so little use in the 
office, and despises him, he feels, because he never took a cold bath 
in his life, and does not know which way to sit in a boat or which 
side to mount a horse. 

The time was, it has been said, when a demand existed for the Public 
School type. It had its value in the City when it was less common, 
There were some houses which liked to have a show partner or a per- 
sonable representative—he inspired their more fastidious clients with 
confidence. But that day has gone by, or all but gone, and a salary 
now is nicely adjusted to the service a man can render his firm and the 
business he can introduce. The ordinary merchant is no longer im- 
pressed with an athletic record. He does not ask whether the candi- 
date for a stool in his office is the same redoubtable youngster, with 
the left-hand twist from the off, who took five wickets at Lord’s last 
summer, kicked the odd goal for the Old Muggletonians in the 
final round for the Cup, or electrified the University of Oxford by 
stroking the Skimmery Torpid head of the River. Now and again, it 
is true, real eminence in games may come in usefully. There is a 
genuine camaraderie amongst athletes. Old-fashioned investors may 
still be found who like paying their commissions to a broker whose 
name has been honoured in The Field; here and there, perhaps, a 
solicitor is so saturated with the traditions of his boyhood that he will 
carry a brief to the chambers of a distinguished cricketer in Lincoln’s 
Inn, just for the pleasure of making his acquaintance and showing 
him off afterwards at a dinner party of jolly old buffers like himself. 
But the normal dispenser of legal patronage entertains a prejudice in 
favour of counsel who have found time to pick up a little law; and 
the average Bull, Bear, or Stag fights shy of the high-class firm who 
stand out for the regulation 1 per cent. He goes to that business- 
like Mr. Jacobs, who will accept ;!., and deserts him in turn when 
he hears of a still more enterprising Mr. Levy, just set up, who 
will take 3';. The prestige of the Tom Brown type has passed away, 
now that so much of the most important business has come under the 
control of foreign or half-foreign magnates, who neither admire nor 
understand what is an essentially, one might add an aggressively, 
British product. 

It is easy to quote numerous instances of individuals like Lords 
Justices Smith and Chitty, Sir Richard Webster and Sir Robert Reid, 
who have combined physical prowess in their young days with strik- 
ing success at the Bar. One may cite certain strenuous families, such 
VOL. LXI. N.S. DD 
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as the selwyns, Wordsworths, and Lytteltons, in which this double 
stream of energy descends as a sort of birthright. And there are 
junior examples of the same fortunate type—but not many. The 
competition for eminence, the struggle for a bare livelihood, has 
become too exacting and exhausting, even in professions which, like 
the Church and the Law, impose least strain on their younger mem- 
bers. From a fairly wide acquaintance among contemporaries—men 
between thirty and forty years of age—who have respectively suc- 
ceeded or failed in making their mark, the writer is inclined to regard 
the disappointed ones as almost, though not quite, identical with those 
who gave the best of their young time to athletics, and treated lessons 
and lectures as “a kind of parasitic growth upon modern educational 
institutions.”” Among the few happy exceptions to that classification 
there is not one who, on taking to work, did not give up play. A 
few there have been who attempted to maintain the double part ; but 
those who did not abandon the idea at once either learned wisdom in 
time, or broke down in their health. 

3ut if a lad has “ done his lessons,” if an undergraduate attends 
his lectures and “reads his books,” how can he spend his spare time 
more healthily than in some out-door sport? Well, the answer is 
simpleenough. He will leave his School or College knowing just the 
same things as all his fellows—a little more than most of them or, as 
the case may be, alittle less. It does not make much difference. He 
will only be but one more reproduction of a normal pattern—a pattern 
which has largely gone out of use. The regulation curriculum—perhaps 
as good as any inelastic system—includes a certain number of subjects 
(classics, English and mathematics, with a smattering of modern lan- 
guages and science, mixed according to taste and capacity) which, 
for all practical purposes, are common property. There is not one of 
these attainments which fetches a price in the open market if it be 
only of average quality. There is not one which does not com- 
mand a purchaser, of some or other kind, if it is any way out of the 
common. The young man who can do some particular thing better 
than anybody else in his own circle of competitors need never go 
begging for a patron. But you cannot get a quotation for all-round 
average merit. Lament it as we may, we must acknowledge the fact 
that the future is for one-sided men, those who have made the most 
of their special gift or, if they are endowed with several, have ruth- 
lessly concentrated themselves upon one. Now, it is just this par- 
ticularisation, this possibly lop-sided development, which is checked 
if the learning years are spent, and the after life is moulded, on the 
old-fashioned training—the almost equal division between mental 
and bodily education. Its demands on the time and energy of those 
who undergo it are so exacting that no chance is left for a man to 
differentiate himself from his likes. He has no reason to show 
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why he should be chosen in preference to anybody else who is similarly 
furnished inside and outside. It is the experience of most men who 
have worked their way upwards without special interest or excep- 
tional opportunities that the long-awaited chance of distinction has 
come through an almost casual aptitude for some position, for some 
undertaking, a little out of the ordinary run. And it is painfully 
common to hear one of our meritorious failures lamenting that he has 
lost “‘ such a capital opening ” just because he did not know, or had 
forgotten, some “ potty little thing” that nobody could ever have 
thought would be of any use. It is the stray fragment of botany, 
perhaps, or chemistry, the sudden flash of a geographical or legal 
reminiscence, which makes a man valuable in an emergency; which 
suggests a lucrative enterprise or gives him the advantage in a 
technical controversy over an opponent who knows everything else as 
well as he does—except the one little thing that happens to matter. 
This is the sort of “luck” that does not occur to the man who has 
learned just what other men know, even if he has learned it a trifle 
better than most of them. In the strenuous hackneyed occupations of 
a Liberal Education there is little opportunity for picking up the extra 
bits of knowledge which may lead to fame or fortune. The routine 
games and sports are at least as absorbing as the routine tasks ; the 
ordinary young man has no time to think, no time to observe. He 
is hurried from work to play, from play back to work. The system, 
it should be explained, has not grown up accidentally. It is pursued 
of set purpose—it keeps the boys out of mischief. It acts asa sort of 
auto-motor sanction of morality. Nor can its efficacy or the importance 
of its results be called into question. But we must count the cost. 
“God never wastes his candle-ends,” Mr. Spurgeon said, or is 
reported to have said. Whatever he meant by that audacious 
metaphor, it may be applied to the present argument—that modern 
fortunes are made out of bye-products, and made by those who 
have the eye to discover them, by the men who either were never 
cramped by routine or have broken loose from the restraint. The 
virtues which Mr. Balfour praises as the results of excellence in 
physical pursuits (patience, sobriety, courage, temper, discipline, 
subordination) make an imposing list for the moral expert, though 
one might remark that they are all very much of the same type. 
But if cricket and football really have such results on the character, 
then they have a good deal to answer for. They are all virtues 
which have their corresponding faults—faults that are obviously 
hostile to alertness of mind and personal initiative. The qualities 
held up for our admiration in the Perfect Athlete are such as would 
rather console a good man in adversity than help an ambitious one 
to make a start for success. There is no need, however, to press that 
point. The worst drawback is that athletics consume the whole leisure 
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of their votary, and prevent him from ever “ being by himself,” making 
the acquaintance of his own mind, and discovering that he is, per- 
chance, endowed with powers, or haunted by aspirations, which are not 
exactly the same as those of all the other good fellows with whom he 
is living in a daily whirl of unreflecting activity. Every night he goes 
to bed ready for the vacuous wholesome sleep that will not be broken 
until it is time to begin another round of task work and regulation 
play. It is cheerfully gone through because it is pleasant in itself, 
because he is trained to all the virtues Mr. Balfour enumerates, and 
because it is “just the same as the other fellows are doing.” There 
is no disturbing or inspiring sense of a Something Wanting, no 
feeling about for a Self that has got itself lost in the hum and bustle 
of a corporate existence. The aim is rather to conform to the 
recognised standard, to live up to the highest mark of the established 
éthos, to win as many prizes in the examinations and as many caps 
and ribbons in the playing-fields as possible, to excel one’s com- 
panions, if one can, but only on their own lines. And so the days 
and the months go by—pereunt et imputantur ! Before leisure 
has been found for thinking, for discovering one’s own nature, 
the learning years are lost, and it is time to go out in the world and 
make a living—only to discover that the qualities which won so 
much respect in the little society of School and College life have no 
value outside it, and that the work of self-preparation has to be 
begun again—unless a vigorous youth, accustomed to praise and more 
or less facile success, is content to drop into some subordinate post 
without any reasonable prospects of promotion. The sensible ones 
soon realise the situation, put away childish things, and emancipate 
themselves by degrees from the self-indulgent traditions of an 
antiquated system. ‘The others, the majority—they are our Gentle- 
manly Failures. They are too proud, too honourable to become 
mere pensioners on their families, so they accept the first berth that 
promises a bare living, and endure it in the hope that something 
better will turn up. 

What their idea of “something better” is may be guessed from 
the fact that, when the Colonial Office announced the other day that 
a hundred vacancies were to be filled up in a South African police 
force, twelve times as many applications were sent in—by young men 
of unexceptionable birth and first-class education, who despaired, not 
without reason, of getting anything in England that would suit 
them as well. The pay is trifling, the position is nothing, but the 
work is mainly in the open air, and the qualities required are just those 
developed by athletic sports—temper, patience, courage, sobriety, 
discipline, &c., &e. What, however, must be the feelings of the 
father of a successful candidate, when he reflects that he has spent at 
least a couple of thousand pounds on his son’s education only to make 
a policeman of him? More than once the War Office has declined to 
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enrol a regiment of Gentlemen Cadets. There are certain obvious, 
though not perhaps insuperable, objections to such a course. But 
there would be no difficulty in enlisting the men. In three months 
it would be easy to raise, not one or two, but twenty or thirty, such 
regiments, which would make the basis of such an Army Corps as the 
world has never seen, whether for hard fighting or the patient 
endurance of hardships—men who would take to discipline as kindly 
as to cricket, and to whom the honour of the regiment would be as 
dear as was the credit of their school—as chivalrous a company as 
ever was sent to be food for cannons. But what a waste of educated 
manhood ! 

Even in the field the merely physical qualities developed by 
athletic games and sports are of little use. The troopers who rode 
into the Transvaal with Dr. Jameson and Sir John Willoughby 
were as pretty a set of men as any officer could wish to command. 
Nor is there any doubt that if they had been decently led they 
would have achieved their immediate object. It is perhaps as well 
that they failed. But the fault did not lie with the rank-and-file, or 
even with the junior officers. The ignominious affair at Krugersdorp 
was no disgrace to English pluck or endurance, but simply one more 
proof that modern warfare is a game which should only be played by 
those who have studied the rules, that you might as well try to give 
a violin recital by the light of nature as to invade a hostile territory 
without some rudimentary acquaintance with the principles of strategy 
and tactics. Hunting, no doubt, has helped to the making of bril- 
liant leaders of cavalry. But they are not sportsmen of the “ cut-me- 
down captain”’ class. It is not hard riding and bold jumping that 
train a man for the greater game of war; but that “eye for the 
country ’’—so rare in the hunting field—which enables him to “ guess 
what the enemy is doing on the other side of a hill.” 

It is the same in every walk of life. In the Army, officers who go 
through their drills and garrison duties with just the indispensable 
amount of efficiency, and then hurry off to their polo matches and 
steeple-chases ; colonists who have walked a Highland gillie off his 
legs, or ridden in the first flight in the shires, but have no idea 
how to mend their boots or shoe their horses; barristers who take 
up a patent case without even a smattering of chemistry or me- 
chanics; actors with a pretty turn for sentimental elocution who 
cannot hold a foil or send their voices to the dress-circle; clergymen 
who get a sore-throat after three services on a Sunday, or find them- 
selves cornered by the local shoemaker on a point of Christian evidence; 
young men in the City fit for nothing but adding up rows of figures 
and running messages about the streets; journalists who want to 
write leading articles without understanding the rules of the House 
of Commons—these are but a few examples of the Gentlemanly 
Failures whom we meet at every turn. 
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The question would not be so serious if young men were left to 
themselves. They might be trusted, those who have sense, to find out 
their mistake in time, and to keep under control the physical energy 
which, in the sophisticated conditions of modern civilisation, is almost 
as dangerous to success in life as sheer mental indolence. But they are 
positively encouraged in their pleasures by leaders of public opinion. 
At every academical function it has become a platform common-place 
for the distinguished person who makes the speech of the day to snub 
the successful candidates and inform them that there is something 
higher than mere proficiency in their studies. So, no doubt, there is; 
but it does not lie in the pursuits of the, rivals whom they have beaten 
in the class-room. It isnot the purpose of the writer to depreciate out- 
door sports or any other form of amusement. It is well for everybody 
to take as much enjoyment as he can afford to pay for—whether in 
money or in time. But the taste is natural, almost universal amongst 
Englishmen, and does not require artificial cultivation.’ What is the 
good of one class of advisers warning us that our commercial supre- 
macy is slipping away from us, that we must fight our hardest to 
retain the neutral markets of the world, that we are being gradually 
supplanted by more enterprising and self-adapting rivals, if another 
sect of preachers go about expounding a more agreeable gospel, and 
insist on the merit of getting all the fun we can out of life? The 
national need is all for longer hours and closer application, while the 
popular cry is for short hours, more holidays, and plenty of recreation. 
In many parts of the country, in occupations that permit the artisan 
do to his work in his own time, very little is done between Friday 
night and Tuesday morning. The middle class have not yet risen 
to that apolaustic ideal—they cannot afford to take a solid slice 
from the week. That is reserved for the “worker.” But they are 
progressing in that direction—on their bicycles. 

The worst of the tendency which is so unfortunately fostered by 
many public men who wish to say something pleasant is that it has 
come to be generally accounted a merit. The man who drinks too 





(1) Since this article was in type, a part of its argument has been anticipated by Mr. 
Bryce. He was urging his hearers to observe and reason on the facts of mercantile and 
industrial life. ‘The thoughts of English boys and youag men,”’ he said, ‘‘ were now 
so largely absorbed by athletic sports. He did not wish to disparage those sports, nor 
undervalue the physical training they gave. They contributed largely not only to the 
health, but to the high spirits and cheery dashing ways of young Englishmen. But the 
inevitable consequence of the complete absorption of the interests of young men in these 
amusements was that they neither enlarged their minds by study after leaving school, 
nor troubled themselves to reflect upon and comprehend anything beyond their daily 
business routine. In business, as in everything else, brains and pains will win in the 
long run, and our young men who take life easily, and give all their spare hours and 
thoughts to football, or cricket, or cycling—much as we may sympathise with these 
exercises—will find themselves distanced in business by the painstaking, hardworking, 
systematic, thrifty German, whose thoughts are bent steadily upon the main purpose of 
his life.” 
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much wine or whisky, who consorts with fascinating frailties, who backs 
horses or plays cards for stakes beyond his means, is well aware all 
the time that he is making a fool of himself, and is quite resolved to 
pull himself up before he goes too far. Generally he is in time. He 
gets a sharp warning before long; if he does not take it, so much the 
worse for him. But it isno great matter, since, in that case, he belongs 
to the limited class who are predestined for the crows. Very different 
is the case of the athletic trifler. He believes all the time that he is 
doing the best thing by himself. His appetite, his ruddy complexion, 
and his cheery spirits make him a pleasant companion for himself as 
well as for his friends. ‘“ What a shame it is,” they say, “ that such 
a bright, pleasant fellow should not get a better chance.” And they 
are indignant because that “ pasty-faced little Jones,” who cannot 
handle a racket or say two words to a lady at dinner, has been pro- 
moted over his head. Mr. Jones, no doubt, was a “sap” at School and 
a “smug” at College, but now he is giving the go-by to the fine young 
fellows who thought they did him quite an honour if they tossed him a 
careless nod when they passed him in the Quad. And, thirty years 
hence, it will perhaps be this Mr. Jones, when they have departed this 
life, who will head the subscription to save their widows from destitu- 
tion. For he still keeps a tender place in his heart for the bright, 
popular lads who treated him almost as an equal in the old days when 
he crept about the corridors half ashamed of his own existence, and, 
in a deferential sort of way, carried off all the prizes, as if they were 
matters of no consequence. 

Perhaps this jeremiad would not be called for, this warn- 
ing would be unjustified, if the mischief ended where it arises, 
if the athletic vogue were dropped as soon as life is begun in 
earnest. Cricket, football, running, and rowing, are distractions 
which, in most cases, work their own cure. The ordinary young 
man with his way to make in the world very soon discovers that he 
has neither time nor money for playing three-day matches. Foot- 
ball, the cinder-path, and the River, except in a desultory way, 
involve an amount of training and self-denial, that are not com- 
patible with the ordinary duties and amusements of town life. Not 
many men carry them on after their twenty-fifth year, and if they 
have devoted too much of their previous career to such preoccupations 
the harm is not yet irreparable. They have given themselves a 
bad start in life, but if they have the true athletic mettle in them 
they may be able—unless, as sometimes happens, their general energy 
has been impaired by premature strain rather than developed by 
normal exercise—to recover the lost ground. And, in any case, the 
evil would not be widely spread. To excel in such sports is not given 
to many, and there is no temptation, once the stimulus of School 
or College life is escaped, to go on with pastimes in which one cuts an 
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indifferent figure. It is not unmixed bliss to field out the best part 
of a day for the sake of spending a couple of anxious minutes before 
the wicket, or to row one’s heart into one’s mouth to a running 
accompaniment of critical objurgations from the coach on the towing- 
path. It is the introduction of easier pastimes which is wasting so 
much time that ought to be spent, if not at the desk, at least in 
taking stock of oneself, in associating with other minds, and bring- 
ing out one’s own latent powers. Lawn-tennis, golf, cycling— 
these are amusements which anybody can learn with very little 
trouble, and soon comes to enjoy, to look for as a daily need. It is 
true that real excellence in these pursuits may be as hard to attain as 
in any of the old-established sports, but one may become a passable 
performer, just as one may learn to sit a reasonable horse, or to bring 
down a fairly confiding partridge, without any great call on the 
virtues of patience, sobriety, courage, &c., &c. “ Failure is to form 
habits,” said Mr. Pater. They make a man into an automaton, with 
no more volition or initiative than the wheel or crank of a machine. 
His day gets parcelled out into sacred sections, which must on no 
account be broken into. The barrister (or his clerk) who has acquired 
the craving for a spin on his bicycle every afternoon at five o’clock is 
just as much the slave of habit as the self-indulgent colleague whom he 
despises for not being able to get on without a brandy-and-soda or a 
glass of bitter at eleven o’clock. One man is playing havoe with his 
stomach, the other with his future. He may manage to “ finish up ” 
his day’s task before he starts for his outing, but the value of work 
done under such pressure, it is not very great. It may pass muster, 
but it does not gain credit. It is just the stuff turned out by a pot- 
boiling, bread-winning mechanic ; it lacks the ideas and intelligence 
of an effective ambition. There is but one kind of assets with which 
all men are equally endowed—every one has twenty-four hours in his 
day. If he allots two, three, or four to his racket, his clubs, or his 
wheel, he is deliberately choosing to run with the weights against him, 
and must not complain when he is beaten by rank outsiders. Nor is the 
case much improved if he confines his pleasuring to his ‘‘ week’s ends.” 
It is just the leisure time between Saturday afternoon and Monday 
morning which should inspire the ideas that may raise him above the 
common ruck. Once again, it may be well to say that this is not 
meant as a protest against holiday-making, whether athletic or social, 
but only against the regular habit of tearing about between work and 
play and filling up every hour of the day and week with self-imposed 
engagements. There is a great deal of talk about German competition, 
but nobody who has employed German clerks would say they were by 
nature more clever and trustworthy than young Englishmen. The 
reason why they so often get the better posts in houses of business is 
that they have no other interest than the one they live by. Their 
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musical meetings, their beer-drinkings, their little debaucheries are 
detached episodes, forgotten as soon as they are finished, not part of 
their lives, whereas the open-air amusements of their English col- 
leagues are very often rather more than dimidium anime. 

There are many strong reasons—none of them discreditable—why 
the worship of the body, or of bodily prowess, should have grown to 
its present dimensions. The English aristocracey—whom Matthew 
Arnold playfully called Barbarians—have always held the first place 
in the world for feats of strength, skill, and courage; and it was but 
natural, when the middle class were at last admitted to a similar 
teaching, that they should also enter into athletic emulation :’ that the 
Eton and Harrow match should lead to a similar contest between Rugby 
and Marlborough, and this in turn to an annual fixture between the 
glorified grammar schools of Slopington and Torpington, the cricket 
in the last case being very often quite as good as in the two others. 
Once the rivalry is started it is not easily controlled. Nor has the 
head-master of the humbler class of institution any object in keeping 
down the sporting enthusiasm of his pupils and junior colleagues. 
It is good for the moral tone of the school, no doubt, since it keeps 
the boys out of mischief and leaves the masters free, and acts as a 
sort of auto-motor discipline. The fact that a couple of Old Sloping- 
tonians are playing for Oxford is quite as good an advertisement for 
their School as that three or four members of the sixth form have 
won Open Scholarships, and it is mentioned on Prize Day with con- 
siderably more gusto. The Principal, excellent man, is unable to 
believe that what is so useful to himself can be anything but advan- 
tageous to his old pupils. He allows himself to be patronised by 
those dignified young dunces when they come down in their glory 
and make their esteemed suggestions as to the improvement of the 
school cricket. They point out, perhaps, that some promising young 
bat is having his prospects seriously impaired by being compelled to 
waste time in the laboratory or drawing school when he ought to be 
at the nets in attendance on the Professional. Even at the University 
the same kind of thing goes on—though not in the same degree. I 
could name the College andthe year when a formal remonstrance was 
made by some of the leading undergraduates to the Dean because his 
colleagues had ventured to “plough” a candidate for matriculation 
who was quite certain to play for the University in his first year. 

Some of the more fortunate athletes who have contrived to do just 
enough reading, and are blessed with sufficient brains, to win colour- 
able honours at the University have, no doubt, a career marked out for 


(1) An extreme exemplar of the spirit was the veteran cricketer who, on being 
presented with a son and heir, gave directions that the boy’s right arm should be kept 
strapped to his side. ‘‘ It would be such a pull for the youngster,’’ he explained, “‘ if 
he turned out a left-handed bowler.” 
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them.’ They will be welcomed back as masters in the old School to 
assist in the unconscious mischief of manufacturing another generation 
of disappointments. But even for them the path is not so pleasant as it 
was fifteen or twenty years ago. The competition of qualified candi- 
dates for such vacancies has already reduced the salaries and the 
chances of promotion, and the Church no longer offers an opening. 
The increased seriousness which has been introduced into that pro- 
fession by the steady development of the High Church movement has 
relegated the duty of playing cricket and football with the young 
parishioners to the works of supererogation—desirable but not 
essential qualifications for a cure of souls. 

It is not to be hoped, nor need it be feared, that the manly type of 
young Englishmen, sound in wind and limb and clean in heart, will 
ever disappear. But it existed amongst us long before the present 
mania for athletics had set in, and will not become extinct when that 
craze has passed away. The fashion has spread in the United States, 
and seems to be gaining some foothold in France. But it should be 
remembered that the manufactures and internal trade of those two 
Republics are protected by a wall of prohibitory tariffs, and it is some- 
what easier there for the middle-class young man to earn a decent 
living than in a country of unrestricted competition. But our most 
formidable adversaries, the Germans, have not yet been fascinated by 
an ideal which did very well for ancient Greeks, whose wants were 
simple, and who had no rivals to undersell them in their own markets. 
It is true that the youths of the Fatherland have to give up two or 
three years to serve in the Army, where, no doubt, they acquire the 
virtues of “patience, sobriety, courage, temper, discipline, subordina- 
tion.” But, if all accounts are true, the period which they spend 
under the drill-sergeant is not one of ease and pleasure-seeking, and 
they experience a pleasant relief when they are remitted to civilian 
labour. The Conscription may be a national burden, though Lord 
Wolseley thinks it a political advantage, but it falls equally on all, 
whereas the young Englishman who gives up his best years or his 
best thoughts to athletics is dressing the balance against himself— 
with the result that he is supplanted by some very inferior person for 
whom he feels a hearty and, perhaps, excusable contempt. He may 
be consoled for a time by the smiles and admiration of all the pretty 
girls he knows, but when it comes to serious love-making he discovers 
that those engaging innocents do not as a rule chcose their husbands 
from the ranks of Gentlemanly Failures. 


S. H. Jeyers. 


(1) A well-known University cricketer, who was playing a fine innings at Lord’s, 
received, while at the wicket, two telegrams from enterprising head-masters offering 
him appointments. 
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JUSTICE FOR THE TAXPAYER. 


Tue claim of Ireland for relief from the present system of identical, 
or nearly identical, taxation with the rest of the United Kingdom, is 
both a general and a special one. It is based on general considerations 
so far as the special poverty of a predominantly agricultural district is 
pleaded, and the disproportionate weight with which a system prin- 
cipally consisting of taxation on consumable commodities bears upon 
a group of poor citizens, such as is found in the geographical unit 
called Ireland, as compared with a collection of richer citizens, taken 
all round, such as is found in the geographical unit known as England. 
But Ireland also advances a special claim, resting on the treaty of 
the Act of Union, and it is on this that Unionists like Lord Plunket, 
or repudiators of the Act of Union like Mr. Sexton, depend, when 
they maintain that redress is due to their country apart altogether 
from any similar claim that might be preferred on general considera- 
tions by Wiltshire or Essex or the East End of London. It is an 
essential part of the Irish case, as presented by the majority on the 
Financial Relations Commission, that the Act of Union guaranteed 
special exemptions to Ireland. How far in fact Ireland has not 
had the exceptional treatment stipulated for in 1800, ,is an argu- 
able matter. Exceptional treatment in expenditure is held by one 
party to have satisfied the conditions then laid down ; while the other, 
voiced by extremists like Mr. Sexton, and even by more moderate 
men like Lord Farrer, deny that it is a fair set-off. But it is im- 
portant to recognise that it is only on this special claim of Ireland 
that there is at present any controversy. Whether this demand, based 
on one disputable interpretation of the Act of Union, is good or not, 
the more general considerations, which are really the gist of the 
Commission’s report, remain; and the appeal on grounds of poverty 
formulated in this State paper is one which cannot fail, and has not 
failed, to draw attention prominently to the general incidence of 
taxation, as between various sections of the community. Ireland, 
said Mr. Nassau Senior, in 1864, is overtaxed because she is poor. 
And the repetition of this argument by the Financial Relations 
Commission, in 1896, so far coincides with a general movement of 
opinion of late years in favour of equalizing taxation and graduating 
it in accordance with the capacity to pay, that it is not unlikely to 
prove the lever by which the whole great question of the incidence 
of taxation is pushed to the front as a practical legislative problem. 
This movement of opinion has already fixed itself either in legis- 
lation or in political programmes. The death duties have been 
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graduated ; the income-tax, though not graduated, has been alleviated 
to some extent again and again for the poorer classes by new abate- 
ments. In London we have had the Equalisation of Rates Act, to 
remedy the inequality of rates as between the poor and the rich 
parishes in the metropolis; the Agricultural Rating Act and the new 
Education Bill for the relief of Voluntary Schools are in principle 
an attempt to temper the wind to the shorn lamb; and the “ free 
breakfast-table ” cry from Radical platforms is an expression of a 
tenable theory that indirect taxation on articles of consumption 
weighs with disproportionate heaviness upon the masses of the people. 
The striking character of the figures for Ireland, as published by the 
Financial Relations Commission, will certainly reinforce this par- 
ticular agitation. But Ireland adds to what in this country was 
only a cry for a “free breakfast-table,” the additional demand 
for a free dinner-table and a free smoking-room as well. It is not 
the low taxation of tea in Ireland that is complained of, but the 
burdens on whiskey and tobacco. And apart from the public policy 
of making the State play temperance agitator, why, after all, should 
such a heavy impost be put upon the drink of one man rather than 
that of another ? 

When the whole question, of which these are bits, looms up in its 
totality before the slow consciousness of the body politic, it will 
resolve itself into a new reform movement, on the lines of “ justice 
for the taxpayer.” The taxpayer will not perhaps be able to say 
what it is just that he should pay. But he will rise in his wrath and 
declare that the existing system is unjust. It is one of the elemental 
facts in human nature that we can all recognise injustice, though very 
few can formulate a definition of what would be perfectly just and 
right. Conscience is better at telling us what is wrong than what is 
right. We can all say where the shoe pinches; but it takes a skilful 
cobbler to adapt the new boot to the foot. 

There are, indeed, a good many apparent inequalities in our fiscal 
system, and it is the object of this paper to draw attention to a few, 
in order that the new agitation from Ireland, which is presented as a 
demand for justice, may be put into its proper perspective. It is not 
an isolated phenomenon really; but somehow or other it always 
happens that Irish grievances are specially vocal. 

The fact is that taxation is more a question of the revenue than of 
abstract justice. To a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a politician de- 
pendent upon votes and badgered by colleagues in the Cabinet and 
candid friends and open foes in the Houses of Parliament, the annual 
Budget only incidentally presents itself as a chance of taking stock 
of the social alterations in the “ capacity to pay” among the classes 
and the masses. He cannot take a census of wealth and poverty, and 
extract from each individual exactly the amount which he can sacri- 
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fice justly, even if there were any philosophic balance in which people 
could be weighed in order to estimate the true possibilities of sacrifice 
in each case. What the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to do is to 
provide the necessary revenue, and he does his best with the system 
in existence. At present he claps another penny on to the income- 
tax, or another sixpence on to spirits. It is not because he thinks 
there may not be other industries which could bear taxation, or par- 
ticular sections of the community other than the general body of 
income-tax payers, who could pay a little more without feeling it. 
But he knows approximately how much these existing sources of 
revenue will yield, and the cost of collection; it is the money he 
wants, and so long as the additional tax is not obviously oppres- 
sive, and is certain to be borne with no worse than the invariable 
grumble, the question of justice is treated in a very rough-and- 
ready spirit. It is the same with expenditure. The Radical party 
has made great play in the last year with the injustice of the 
“dole” to agriculturists in the Rating Act of 1896, and again 
with the one-sided relief to non-Board Schools in the new Educa- 
tion Bill. There is no answer to such arguments except the plain 
one that, when one section of the community is so badly off that 
it has to be relieved by the State, it is impossible to make special 
provision for it without at the same time drawing invidious dis- 
tinctions between the fortunate recipients of relief and some other 
distressed section whose necessities were not so prominent. Some 
of the people to benefit by the Rating Act were doubtless not so 
badly off as others who did not come under the Act; but life 
would not be long enough for such minute discrimination to be 
made among agricultural districts that “ justice”’ should be done on 
these terms before the real sufferers starved. The cry for justice for 
the necessitous Board Schools is rather more glaringly illogical ; 
since the very reason that the Voluntary Schools are pinched is that 
their rivals, the Board Schools, always have the purse of the rate- 
payer to draw upon. 

Still, though the Budget is not directly concerned with justice to 
the taxpayer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, being a politician, is 
every now and then compelled to frame his accounts with the definite 
object that some inequality may be redressed ; so that although the 
existence and growth of small and great injustices is only natural, 
the process of checking and reforming them is also one that is 
brought about by the play of national political forces. 

Consider for a moment the real importance of the disproportionate 
growth in the amount of indirect taxation in Ireland as compared 
with England. While in one view it points to injustice, in another 
(I will not trouble to say which is the correct one) it clearly shows a 
tendency towards greater equality. The figures for the development 
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of the British fiscal system of indirect and direct taxation in the two 
geographical areas of Ireland and Great Britain are certainly rather 
remarkable in their way. 





Taxts on ComMODITIES. OrHer TAXEs. 
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Here, says the Irish patriot, is a confession that England, who 
imposes the taxes, has so arranged things that she need pay only half 
the indirect taxation she did, while Ireland pays double ; and in direct 
taxation Ireland again pays double, while the English figure has 
actually decreased. On the other hand, the more impartial critic who 
looks only to facts, will observe that the average resident in Ireland 
still pays less taxation on consumable commodities than the resident 
in Great Britain, and pays only about one-third as much direct taxa- 
tion. This in itself, he will admit, is a proof that Ireland is poorer 
than England ; but, after all, the Irishman only pays direct taxation 
according to his wealth, and indirect according to the articles he 
chooses to consume. The reason why the proportions have changed 
to the disadvantage of Ireland, is simply that during the period from 
1819 to 1894 the taxes on commodities have been equalised, where 
before they were unequal to the disadvantage of England. 

Nevertheless, there is something in the Irish complaint. It is true 
that indirect taxation presses heavily on the poor, even if it is also 
true that indirect taxation is all they need contribute to the revenue. 
A man’s a man for a’ that, whether he is worth £100 or £10,000 a 
year, and his stomach is no smaller because his purse is more lean. 
The poor man is not compelled by the State to consume tea and tobacco 
and alcohol, but practically he is impelled by the social conditions 
which prevail, and which are partly stereotyped for all alike by the 
manners of the wealthier classes. Mr. Balfour recently spoke about 
free-will in connection with this payment of indirect taxation. I thought 
that the Determinists had made so much way in philosophy that, 
at any rate, we had begun to admit that the Libertarian hypothesis 
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must not be strained. It would be funny if the contest between free- 
will and necessity, having been banished, with honours easy, from 
the schools, were to crop up again as a practical issue in the field of 
fiscal politics. Mr. Balfour is, perhaps, just a little too fond of philo- 
sophy. This is a practical matter. If it comes to free-will, as Mr. 
Morley rather neatly rejoined, a man is not compelled to make more 
than a certain income, and if he liked to make less he could save him- 
self some of the taxation he has to pay. Practically, however, we all 
make the largest incomes we can ; and practically the poor labouring 
man, nowadays, instead of living on oatmeal porridge and milk and 
vegetables and honest meat, buys cheap tinned food and drinks far 
too much tea and the best apology for good beer and spirits which 
his poverty enables him to procure. 

Since the capacity to consume is not identical with, nor proportionate 
to, the capacity to pay, it is clear that in a country where consumable 
commodities are the principal source of taxation, and direct taxation 
comparatively small, the burden of the revenue is borne by the poorer 
classes; and that is naturally felt by them or their spokesmen to be 
unjust, whatever the difficulty may be in making a change. The 
amount per head in Great Britain, as the above table shows, is now 
much more equal for indirect and direct taxation than it is in Ireland. 
In the one the figures are about £1 4s. and £1 Is., in the other 
£1 2s. and 6s. 10d. Moreover, the English consumer, as taxpayer, 
pays only half what he did eighty years ago,.while the Irish con- 
sumer, with like capacity and appetite, pays double. If the respective 
proportions of indirect and direct taxation in Ireland and Great 
Britain are to be taken as indicating the ratios between the burdens 
of Imperial taxation on the poor and the rich, then it would seem that 
our rough-and-ready system of taxing consumable articles has become 
unfair enough to require revision. 

Do we then raise too much taxation, a disproportionate amount 
bearing too heavily on the poorer sections of the community, by 
means of consumable articles? It is certain, at any rate, that we 
raise a great deal in this manner. Customs and Excise between them, 
i.e., taxes paid by consumers of beer, spirits, tea, tobacco, and wine, 
contribute over 52 millions to the revenue out of a total tax-revenue 
of 97 millions; alcohol contributes some 32 millions, and tobacco 
over 10 millions ; the rest of the tax-revenue being principally made up 
by 21 millions from stamps (including death-duties), and 16 millions 
from the Property and Income-Tax. Nearly 5 millions net are de- 
rived from the Post-Office. Far the larger half of the revenue is 
thus composed of taxation on a matter of business utility like the 
Post-Office, and on certain articles of consumption, which are selected 
on account of their popularity, and not because they are consumed 
in any just proportion to the means of the consumers. The actual 
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amount raised by Customs has not varied much in the last twenty 
years ; it was higher last year (£20,959,490) than it had been during 
this period, but the average is about 20 millions. Excise, however, 
has shown a remarkable increase since 1889. Between 1875 and 
1889 it varied between 25 and 27 millions, but it has risen steadily 
since, and in 1895-96 the total figure for Excise (I include the 
amounts now raised by the local authorities) was £31,510,085. 
During the same period, 1875-95, the figure for stamps has more 
than doubled, and for Income-Tax just quadrupled; but the total 
tax-revenue has increased in this period far more than according to 
the increase in population. In 1875 the tax-revenue was 64 millions 
(to which Customs and Excise contributed 47 millions) ; in 1895 it 
was 97 millions. It may be said, therefore, that the consumer, as 
taxpayer, has gained on the whole, though he still pays so much. 
But this result partly depends on the general increase in wealth, and 
would not affect the contention that the poorer consumer is by com- 
parison all the worse off. 

In the case of the income-tax again there is undoubtedly a great 
instance of hardship, which ought to be amended. No doubt much 
has been done towards graduating this tax up to a limit of £500 a 
year, though it still bears, with special severity, upon the middle 
classes ; but one fundamental injustice remains. It is quite inequitable 
that an equal impost should be levied upon incomes earned by 
labour, and incomes accruing only as interest upon invested capital. 
At present you may have your £20,000 safely invested in Consols, 
and yet the professional man with no capital, who earns precariously 
his £500 or £600 a year, and has nothing to fall back upon in case 
of a break-down in health, has to pay just the same tax as you do. 
Successive Chancellors of the Exchequer have urged that the practical 
difficulties of making any distinction are prohibitive; but this is 
one of those rank injustices which should certainly be relieved by 
extra abatement upon the earnings of industry. The incidence of 
the tax operates now as a deduction from the professional man’s 
capital. It is that worst form of the tax on capital, the tax on 
what is earned, and not on what is unearned. When the income-tax 
was only 2d. or 3d. in the pound, this injustice was not so serious; 
but at 8d. in the pound it is really oppressive. 

Another matter in which the present generation of taxpayers is 
unfairly treated is the amount of the National Debt for which it is 
held responsible. I have discussed this question at length elsewhere,' 
but the principal figures are worth repeating. The Debt was con- 
tracted before 1817, and in justice its payment should have been 
spread fairly equally over succeeding generations, with a preponderat- 
ing responsibility, if any, on those nearest to that which incurred the 


(1) See The Natioxal Revicw for September, 1896, ‘‘ The Coming Crisis in Consols.’” 
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Debt. But instead of that the task of payment has fallen, quite 
capriciously, upon the taxpayers of the last twenty years. In the 
first forty years after 1817, 48 millions were paid off the capital 
Debt, while in the following twenty-eight years we have paid off 
182 millions—125 millions of which have been paid since 1877. An 
annual average of £6,293,821 has been paid off the capital Debt 
since 1877, and this annual amount is increasing, so that in 1895 
the Debt was reduced by £8,657,000; while the annual average 
between 1830 and 1876 was only £1,851,647, and between 1817 and 
1830 no more than £2,268,313. One very serious result is that the 
National Debt is being reduced so fast that Consols stand at a 
scarcity price, and the taxpayers are beginning to lose on the Savings 
Banks, which are bound to invest in government securities. But 
apart altogether from the suicidal nature of such a banking policy, it 
is not just that the present generation of taxpayers should be forced 
to pay such a large instalment off the capital of the Debt. They only 
do so because, since Sir Stafford Northcote’s day, no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has taken the trouble to revise the arrangements for 
payment. But it is high time that this task should be taken in 
hand. By the terminable annuities alone we pay off about five 
millions a year from the capital of the Debt; and the permanent 
suspension of both the Old and New Sinking Funds would release 
several millions of the tax revenue, which would enable the income- 
tax to be substantially reduced. 

The unequal burden of indirect taxation on the poor, the hard 
case of the income-tax payer who has to earn his income and does not 
draw it from invested capital, and the disproportionate charge for 
the reduction of debt made on the present generation—these are 
specimens of a modern taxpayer’s real grievances. But they are very 
far from being exhaustive. When we pass from the citizen as tax- 
payer to the citizen as ratepayer, who after all is the same person, we 
find yet another set of inequalities. Nor can the ratepayer be 
eavalierly dismissed out of the question, on the ground that there is 
some radical distinction between a rate and a tax. Now that taxes 
are constantly levied in relief of rates, or to remedy the burden im- 
posed by the system of rating, an injustice to the ratepayer is at once 
converted into a question of justice or injustice to the taxpayer. 
Recent by-elections have shown what political importance is attached 
to this aspect of the matter. Lord Penrhyn’s £100 under the Agri- 
cultural Rating Act was made much of in Romford and Walthamstow. 
“It is you, the taxpayers of Essex,” cried the Radicals, “who are 
paying rates for this admirable nobleman!” And similarly with the 
new Education Bill. “It is you, the taxpayers of Romford and 
Walthamstow, already compelled to pay so much in rates for your 
Board Schools, who are also compelled to contribute to this grant 
VOL. LXI. N.S. EE 
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froma taxation, which will benefit principally the districts which are 
eiready at an advantage by having no Board Schools for the rate- 
payers to subsidize.” 

The way in which Sir William Harcourt and his colleagues have 
converted the whole question into one of justice to Board Schools, 
shows at once how the attempt of the Government to remedy one 
glaring inequality in the public payments to education can at once be 
treated as the introduction of a new hardship. And here again there 
is a hardship ; but it results from the general system of local rating, 
and not from the special arrangements for the public support of 
elementary education. The inequalities in local rating are rapidly 
becoming a serious scandal. Wherever he lives, the taxpayer is still 
the same man. It is ridiculous, no doubt, to say that an Irishman is 
unjustly treated when he pays the same taxes as an Englishman who 
is no richer or poorer than himself, simply because Ireland, where he 
lives, is a poorer country than England, which is the home of the other. 
But a converse proportion is no less true, mutatis mutandis, of the 
ratepayer, who, according as he lives in town or country, or in dif- 
ferent parts of the same town, has to pay on an entirely different 
scale of local taxation. Why should men of equal wealth be so 
differently rated, simply because they live in different places? They 
obtain generally the same dubious advantages, yet a resident in the 
East End of London has to pay local rates amounting to 6s. 
in the pound and more, while in the country he would only have to 
pay an average of 2s. 3d. This is a question which, it has been 
recognised by the present Government, must be seriously tackled 
before any real reform in the minor questions of local rating, such as 
the difference between personalty and realty, or a final reform of 
agricultural rating, can be taken in hand. It is not enough to say 
that the landowner gets more advantages than the urban resident, nor 
that it is by his free will alone that he resides where he does. By 
passing the Equalization of Rates Act for London, Parliament has 
decided that there is a principle on which the inequalities of local 
rating should be adjusted, and when the whole question comes up 
this principle might be pushed very far indeed. Not that every little 
inequality can be done away with in the name of justice. If that 
were so, reformers would have their hands full. Is it “just ” that I 
should have to pay the same fare for a brand-new hansom cab, 
drawn by a prancing Pegasus, and for one which is old and dirty, 
and has a wretched screw between the shafts? The price in this case, 
too, is regulated by the State; but there is all the difference in 
importance between such an accidental injustice and the larger 
anomalies, such, for instance, as the present incidence of rating for a 
primary necessity of life like water. There is something rather 
absurd in the system of paying for water according to the amount of 
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your rent, which has nothing to do with your consumption ; and the 
only reason that can be given for the acquiescence with which this 
anomaly is endured is that no revolt takes place until the taxpayer 
feels that he is being cheated, and that you do not have that feeling 
in an acute form when you are well enough off to live in a highly- 
rented house. The comfortable classes may be hit pretty hard before 
they rebel. The poor take a long time to find out that they pay 
taxation at all. 

With the School Board rate it is different. There the variety 
comes in directly with the nature of the locality. The citizens who 
pay a shilling in the pound in London, eightpence in the pound at 
Wolverhampton, or one-and-ninepence in the pound in Waltham- 
stow, may be equally rich or poor, so that they are in fact made to 
contribute quite unequally to the support of a system of which per- 
haps they do not approve, and of which probably they themselves 
make no use. Where is the justice of that? When the School 
Board system started, with the idea that a threepenny rate would 
suffice, the development of such a piece of injustice was not contem- 
plated. Yet if anything should be a national charge, it should be 
elementary education, and the burden should be equally distributed, 
just as much as in the case of national defence. Instead, we have the 
complicated and local, and therefore extravagant, system which has 
gradually grown up. The more it is tinkered at, the worse and 
more unjust to individual taxpayers it threatens to become. That is 
the great justification for a large reform, such as that recently 
suggested by the advocates of Rate Aid for Voluntary Schools. But 
a still larger reform would be much more satisfactory. The whole 
charge for elementary education should be transferred from the rates 
to the taxes; and unless local rating can be equalised, the taxpayer 
will never be justly treated in the matter of national education until 
this fundamental but simple change takes place. The obstacle is, of 
course, the religious question ; but the religious question will have to 
be decided one way or other before long in any case. The Education 
Service should be taken over by the State, and the teachers made 
Civil Servants. If this one reform was adopted, the whole question 
of machinery would become extraordinarily simple. And it is the 
natural corollary of the action of the State in making elementary 
education free. The present system has only to break down a little 
further, and the repeal of the Act of 1870 will become a political 
necessity. 

Another tax which is subject to local variation is House Duty. In 
London a householder is subject to a rather vexatious anomaly, which 
might well be removed, on account of the local assessments for House 
Duty and Income-Tax under the Metropolis Assessment Act. The 
Act says that each house is to be assessed at the annual value. Inas- 
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much as a yearly tenant generally pays more than a tenant on lease, 
the assessors say that the annual value of a house is what a yearly 
tenant would pay, and they stick on £10 per cent. when they are 
dealing with a leasehold. As regards Income-Tax, this was very pro- 
perly altered in 1895, and the tenant on lease, who till then had to 
pay the extra income-tax out of his own pocket (since the landlord 
would only pay on what he received), was so far relieved as to be 
charged only on what rent he actually pays. But the extra assess- 
ment is still continued for the House Duty. In Ireland, by-the-bye, 
this tax is not paid at all. 

It is not quite easy to see why the remaining British taxes not 
imposed in Ireland should not be extended to the sister isle. House- 
duty, Land-Tax, Establishment Licences, Railway Duty, Patent 
Medicines, and Licences to sell them, which bring in over four millions 
of revenue from Great Britain, are taxes which would only fall upon 
the richer classes in Ireland. The burden would not be a serious one— 
£150,000 would, it is estimated, be the amount raised—while the 
policy of identical taxation would be completed. 

For the last ten years the discussion as to the incidence of taxation 
has dropped into the background in practical politics, with the one 
exception of Sir William Harcourt’s reform of the death-duties. But 
the removal of the Home Rule issue, and the searchings of the Radical 
party for a programme and for a policy in opposition to recent 
Unionist money-bills, would have been likely to bring it to the front 
again, even if other questions, such as the Irish financial grievance, 
and the revolt against Free Trade, and, above all, the increasing 
national expenditure, were not independently pressing it forward. 
The extra revenue obtained from the death-duties and from stamps 
has compensated for the moment for our largely increased expen- 
diture. But when the boom in speculation ceases, especially if the 
check coincides with that not impossible thing, a political reaction, 
another “popular” budget, including the “free breakfast-table,” 
heavy taxation of ground-rents, payment of members and election 
expenses, &c., is not unlikely to prove the resource of latter-day 
Liberal statesmanship. The Conservative party should be prepared 
to deal with the whole question on its merits. It is important to 
remember that the graduation of the death-duties, crudely as it was 
carried out, was not resisted in principle by the Unionist party. A 
democratic Conservative has obligations towards the working-classes 
as well as towards the financial and landed interests. But an enormous 
Parliamentary majority is unfortunately not the best stimulus for a 
policy of moderate reform. 

Hvucu CuisHou. 
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A rFiGcuRE which stands out even amongst the complex and elusive 
personalities of contemporary literature, a thinker of the most intense 
originality, one of those rare literary artists destined to reveal to 
future ages, the subtlety, the sadness, and the strange sense of 
homelessness which breathe through the fast waning years of our 
century. 

I love to picture his work as I might picture one of those old gar- 
dens full of surprises, designed with all the studied magnificence of 
some architect of the Latin decadence. Perspectives cunningly planned 
for the pleasure of the eyes, labyrinths of costly strange-flowering 
trees disclosing here and there some hidden and seductive retreat, 
fairy palaces where the senses may hold high festival, dark temples 
haunted by shadowy terrors, grottos adorned with gloomy splendour, 
fantastic colonnades sparkling with jewels and illumined by jets of 
artificial light, faint odours wafted from poisonous blossoms, undreamt- 
of harmonies of colour, all the bewildering unending spectacle of a 
protean-like reality, moulding itself into shapes of rare and exquisite 
complexity. From alluring loveliness to utter vileness, from ideal 
abstraction to depths of baseness, all that the wildest dreams of a dis- 
ordered imagination can summon to bring peace to a highly trained 
hyper-sensitive, and rapidly pulsating organization. And the result 
a region of terror and a region of enchantment, where beauty but 
shines in deformity, where the normal and simple can have no 
place, where nature contracts her features into a grimace, where poor 
humanity is only seen through the broken lights of a prism, now 
clothed in a glow of magic colour, and now exaggerating its natural 
ugliness by its mean and unsightly contortions. 

To cross the threshold of this garden is to receive an immediate 
impression of mental bewilderment. Too many diverse images, all 
equally vivid, strike at once upon the retina, and the result, in spite 
of their definiteness, nay, perhaps because of their definiteness, is 
mist and confusion, for each affects the sense of vision with precisely 
equal force. Such a state of nervous tension imperatively demands 
repose. Reaction sets in but slowly, and then, but not till then, 
can the spectator, once more master of himself, begin to appreciate 
the work at its true value, estimating the true relation and proportion 
of the parts, and divining the secret of the whole. The profusion 
of detail, which was at first a source of trouble, now but serves 
to heighten that sense of studied richness and luxuriance inherent in 
the general scheme. Where once he seemed to see only incoherent 
disorder and mere literary artifice, he now sees the effort of an original 
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and strongly individual temperament after self-expression. Is he 
still at fault as to the true drift of those general ideas which give form 
to the chaos? He will not have long to wait, and even at this early 
stage he can admire the writer’s wealth of imagination, his extraordi- 
nary creative gifts, his abnormal keenness of perception, hyper-sensi- 
tive to the verge of physical pain, the overwhelming strangeness of 
his style, his entirely new way of noting sense impressions ; in a word 
the actual working of a mind assuredly one of the most singular to 
be found in our literature. 

In two words, the drama, which runs through the novelist’s whole 
work, and constitutes the object of my study, is the evolution of a 
soul. What could be more appealing, what more poignant, seeing 
that no doubt can be for one second entertained as to the writer’s 
moral value, I mean as to his innermost sincerity ; for it is of more 
moment, perhaps, than might be supposed to stand face to face in 
such a case with no mere literary machine, but with a real human 
personality. The race of book-makers numbers nowadays too many 
men skilled in the art of adapting themselves to the exigencies of the 
moment, and ready for the sake of success to trample under foot all 
creeds and convictions. The man who, even in the written work 
which he gives to the public, has the courage to remain what the 
eighteenth century, with its wide-minded clearness, called “ an honest 
man,’ cannot but command our reverence. Now, if there is one 
thing which must in all fairness be allowed to M. Huysmans’ books, 
it is sincerity. He is sincere here, there, and everywhere, always 
and all times, even in his most assailable paradoxes, his prejudices, 
his sudden flights of imagination, for he is ever an extremist, a per- 
petual irreconcilable. 

The evolution of a soul—I wrote the words just now as a 
summary of Huysmans’ work, viewed as a whole, but I should have 
done better if I had called it the history of a conversion. I want 
to show how by slow stages the aggressive naturalism of the 
writer’s earlier books developed and at last expanded into the new 
birth of Christian spiritualism, pure faith—nay, mysticism, let us say 
the word right out. 

Naturalist at the outset, M. Huysmans assuredly showed himself, 
and it must be added that he embraced the creed with ardour, not as 
a matter of fashion nor because he was carried away, nor as a means 
of winning success, but at a time when to declare for naturalism was 
to do a deed of daring, not without its possible dangers. He did it, I 
firmly believe, because this particular view of art—the Realistic view— 
corresponded more closely than any other to his nature and tempera- 
ment. What is there surprising in that? Doubtless his hereditary 
Dutch tendencies impelled him that way ; in his veins flowed the rich 
red blood of those strong races, instinct with the joy of life, which 
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people the Low Countries, and hidden away in a crevice of his brain 
there lingered some inconsequent memory of those clamorous Ker- 
messes, and of the full free life and quickly gratified appetites and 
instincts of his peaceable deep-drinking ancestors. And in very truth 
his descriptive tendencies, the minute care which he bestows upon the 
portrayal of objects both animate and inanimate, his passion for visual 
impressions, dominate his books, just as those very qualities dominate 
the canvases of the Dutch and Flemish Masters. There are certain 
modes of phrasing in his vocabulary, particular verbal touches, fixing 
an image by a gesture, which recall the manner of a Teniers, a Steen, 
an Ostade. He is just as scrupulous as these painters in giving an 
impression of reality which shall be as definite and complete and, at 
the same time, as personal as possible. His acuteness of vision comes 
in here and serves his purpose to a miracle. He makes us note form, 
colour, the subtlest play of light and shade, with a resource, a clear- 
ness, an accuracy, which are really prodigious. For him there is 
nothing too mean or too repellent to be described ; he approaches the 
task with confidence, but, it must be owned, with none of the good- 
humoured joyousness of the Dutch and Flemish painters. On the 
contrary he is filled with »itterness and cruelty. His pictures are 
faithful enough, but car:::t out in a scheme of black, and forced 
sometimes to the point of caricature. There is in him something of a 
Hogarth ; he paints life undoubtedly, and life as it is, but he paints it 
in a spirit of ferocious jealousy. Its ugliness, its ignorance, its shame, 
its abjectness, attract him; he may scourge them, but he loves them ; 
though his lips curl with disgust, he takes a pleasure in making the 
picture. He is the victim of a strange malady. He longs to evade 
the grasp of the realities which press upon him; he would gladly 
escape from all the uglinesses which modern life, with its artificial 
agglomerations and all the abnormalities of civilization, heaps and 
multiplies around him; but he clings to his own obsessions just as a 
neuropath clings to his nevrosity. He needs the mighty effort of an 
irresistible will, the hard-won conquest for himself of another ideal, 
years of struggle, the slow and painful elaboration within him of an 
entirely new individuality to purify and deliver him from all that 
went before. 

Take his description of the window of a little Parisian restaurant, 
a “little eating-shop,” as he does not shrink from calling it : 

“A rice-pudding with one portion taken out was crumbling away in an iron 
<lish ; some wine-coloured eggs filled a flowered salad-bowl ; a rabbit, lying cut 
open on a dish with its four feet sticking up, was letting the violet liquid of its 
liver ooze out over its pale vermilion-coloured carcase. A rampart of cups, with 
intertwined handles, and a tower of blue-edged saucers, were piled up behind, and 
in front of them, close to the shop window, stood an old, short-necked bottle, 


meant for prunes preserved in brandy, and filled with water, where some sword- 
grass that had seen better days still shook its trembling heads.’’ 
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And further on :— 


“This establishment was something between a country inn and a creamery in 
the poorer parts of Paris. The proprietor, in his shirt-sleeves, with a stomach 
protruding like a hump, and a nose like a proboscis, stood lounging, napkin on 
arm, slowly drawing his carpet slippers, with their pattern of cards and dominoes, 
through the muddy mixture made by sand and spittle.’’—(En Ménage.) 


The same book contains an impression of nightfall, which will give 
an idea of the novelist’s delicate art :— 


* He went and sat down in the arm-chair before the casement, and looked at 
the room, where the scattered rays of the lamp were melting away and losing their 
orange lustre in the darkness of the corners ; then he yawned, stretched his arms, 
and gazed at the window, still in shadow, but cutting a great pale square out of 
the falling night ; through the white flowers of the little curtains the sky, muslin 
veiled, looked purplish and motionless, but streaked behind the glass by the 
blind cord, which oscillated in the wind like a pendulum.”’ 


Words could not more precisely reproduce the charm of such a 
moment. 

As one sees, M. Huysmans’ realism is extraordinarily supple. The 
book belonging to this part of his career, which affords the best 
opportunity of studying his conception of realism, is indubitably Les 
Seurs Vatard. It tells us more than any other as to M. Huysmans’ 
connection with the Médan School and as to his manner of adopting 
the formule of the naturalist zsthetics, whilst evolving and expressing 
a distinct personality. There is a very marked difference between 
him and the disciples of M. Emile Zola. His view of reality has a 
special character of its own, his pessimism is not shared in common 
with others; it springs from a disgust far above any generally received 
conception of truth. One recalls Gustave Flaubert’s mot to George 
Sand: “ Sketching the modern French bourgeois stinks strangely in 
my nostrils.” The phrase could be applied to M. Huysmans’ art. In 
Zola a great compassion illumines the pages and gives them a deep 
and poignant sense of human emotion, glorifying and softening the 
purely physical and material misery of the masses ; in Huysmans, on 
the contrary, there is a sovereign contempt for inferior types and the 
environments which give birth to them, a repugnance to the contem- 
porary habit of gesticulation, a sort of hatred of real life, which is the 
very first characteristic of his special kind of art. He laughs at his 
heroes, a gloomy, sinister, pitiless laugh,which sometimes strikes terror ; 
he takes pleasure in ridiculing them and making them grotesque; he 
only analyses their sentiments and sensations, or depicts their attitudes, 
the better to reveal their meanness and their insignificance. 

May I here quote a few characteristic examples? First, a street 
in the rain, as seen out of the window by one of the personages in 
Les Seurs Vatard: 
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“Vatard began to enjoy himself enormously. He watched a few passers-by 
running as hard as they could, women with dripping hair glued tight to their 
foreheads, and hats flapping like wings ; men with heels catching the seat of the 
spine as they ran at full speed, shaking out their stiff wooden trousers and the 
greatcoats which clung to their thighs, struggling to protect hats dripping with gum. 
Later, when all these poor wretches had disappeared, and the street was deserted, 
Vatard amused himself by listening to the plaintive melody of a water-spout, and 
the cheering song of a pipe badly joined to its neighbour.” 


The novelist seems really to delight in presenting his characters 
under so unfavourable an aspect that the image retained in the mind 
and on the retina can only be that of a coarse or vulgar attitude. “She 
ended in tears, which rolled like silver pills right down her mouth.” 
And the general impression which Les Swwrs Vatard leaves upon the 
mind is one of acute moral anguish, of wretchedness and contemptible 
vice ; an impression still further heightened by refinement of style, 
subtlety of expression, laborious richness of phrasing, piercing keen- 
ness of analysis. 

A Rebours, which dates from 1884, saw an expansion of M. 
Huysmans’ art; it explored other domains and conquered new terri- 
tories. His talent shone out with unquestionable brilliance, his 
personality asserted itself, he abandoned the naturalist vein and 
turned to his spiritual horizon. .A Rebours is the record of frenzied 
spiritualism, spiritualism far overstepping the bounds of sanity, the 
fullest and most terrible monograph on the crowning disease of these 
fin de siécle days, the poem of nevrosity. It is a dangerous and 
seductive book, a book that might be described as a complete course 
of intellectual voluptuousness, a treatise on cerebral sadism. Here we 
shall find no faithful picture of reality, no study of characters so 
indefinite as to be almost nonentities, mere creatures of instinct living 
a purely material life, no reproduction of plebeian interiors crawling 
with vermin, no sketches of the workshops, the poorer districts, 
the suburbs, the workmen’s quarters, all the mean little corners of 
modern Paris with which A rau l'eau, Un Dilemme, En Ménage, and 
Les Seurs Vatard have made us familiar. Des Esseintes, Duke John 
Floressas des Esseintes, the hero of A Rebours, is little more than 
the type of a mind eager for unreal pleasures, a soul in torment 
seeking alleviation, a sick sensibility straining after the ideal, a bundle 
of nerves thirsting for new, original, unique, supreme sources of 
vibration. All that he knows of life sickens, revolts, and torments 
him ; life is too brutal, too coarse, he must take refuge in an artificial 
world ; he must carve out for himself alone a selfish existence of 
luxurious refinement and subtle splendour. Alas! poor soul, per- 
petually oscillating from one pole to the other of human torment and 
ecstasy, caught between the hideousness of real life and the impossi- 
bility, for all his efforts, of finally and completely shaking off its yoke, 
exhausting himself in an effort to surround senses too complex, too 
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worn out, too b/asés to be capable of reaction, with an atmosphere of 
worked-up frenzy, false ecstasy and superficial gladness, himself too 
lacking in faith to find in religion the satisfaction of his upward 
yearnings. 


“ By creating an ideal above the common in this soul baptized by her, and 
already perhaps predisposed towards her by a hereditary instinct dating from the 
reign of Henry III., religion had also succeeded in undermining the illegitimate 
ideal of the voluptuary ; sensual and mystical obsessions haunted his brain con- 
fusedly, and he was impelled by an obstinate desire to escape from the vulgarities 
of the world, far away from all time-honoured customs, and to plunge into wholly 
new ecstasies, crises of celestial or infernal exaltation, equally overwhelming in 
the loss of vital energy which they inevitably entailed.’’ 


Both in literature and art, and in nature, Des Esseintes only prizes 
what bears the mark of the most perfect refinement :— 


“He gradually drew more and more away from reality, especially from the 
world of to-day, which inspired him with growing horror. This hatred had 
powerfully moulded his literary and. artistic tastes, and he turned his back as 
much as possible upon books and pictures, the subjects of which tended to confine 
them to the limits of modern life.” 


* Amongst the poets of antiquity, for example, he preferred Apuleius, 
Petronius, Claudian, and Ausonius to Virgil, Ovid, and Horace ; 
amongst modern books he placed Flaubert’s Tentation de St. Antoine 
above his Education Sentimentale, De Goncourt’s La Faustin above his 
Germinie Lacerteux, Zola’s Faute de ? Abbé Mouret above 1’ Assommoir. 
The most intensely concentrated work of Baudelaire, Verlaine, Edgar 
Poe, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, and Mallarmé, work 
of a strange and fastastic character, charmed him far more than Balzac, 
Leconte de Lisle, Théophile Gautier and Hugo. 

In the region of art he took special delight in certain suggestive 
works, which plunged him into an unknown world, by revealing traces 
of new and conjectural possibilities, and thrilling his nervous system 
with recondite hysterical fancies, complicated nightmares, atrocious 
and irresponsible visions. The rare splendour of Gustave Moreau 
with its magnificent appeal, the Persécutions Religicuses of the Dutch 
engraver, Jan Luyken, “full of abominable imaginations,” “the 
fantasy of disease and grief” of Odilo Redon, the Caprices et 
Proverbes of Goya with their “horror of death” (horreur si macabre) 
—in fact, all that is visionary, overstrained, and exaggerated in art, 
all that transfigures or deforms reality enchanted Des Esseintes. 

Let it not be forgotten that he has brought a subtle eccentricity 
to bear upon the arrangement of the house to which he has with- 
drawn, that the particular tones of every room have been chosen with 
scrupulous care, and with a view to their appearance by candle-light, 
for he lives by preference at night, because “ the mind is never really 
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excited or thrilled except by contact with shadow.” For the decora- 
tion of his study “he decides to have his walls bound like books, 
with morocco, the colour of crushed berries, or calf-skin polished by 
strong steel plates under powerful presses.” His dining-room is 
arranged like the cabin of a ship, and the light of day can only 
illumine it through a casement whose panes have been replaced 
by unsilvered glass, through the water of an aquarium, which 
runs round the room, or through the port-holes. His bedroom affects 
the style of a monastic cell. He possesses “a mouth-organ. It is 
a cupboard containing a series of little round-bellied casks standing 
in a row, pierced low down by silver spigots. .. . / All these spigots 
could be joined by a wand and reached by one single movement, so 
that when the apparatus is once fixed, the pressing of a button hidden 
in the wood-work suffices to turn on all the taps at once, and to fill 
the imperceptible goblets placed below them.’’ He could also play 
symphonies inside himself, and succeeded in producing sensations 
in his throat like those which music lets fall upon the ear. To the 
refinements of taste succeed those of smell and sight—Des Esseintes 
contrives to “lull himself with harmonies of scents’; he has a 
tortoise’s shell cased in gold and set with precious stones; he makes 
a collection “of real flowers in imitation of artificial ones... . 
Nothing seems to him real; woven stuffs, paper, porcelain, metal, 
had apparently been lent by man to nature to enable her to create 
her monsters.”’ 

It will be seen that we have got far enough away from the 
scrupulous regard for actual experience which characterized the 
writer’s earlier books. The manners and gesticulations, the common- 
place interests, the vulgar sentiments and sufferings of the work- 
girls in the book-stitching shop of the Swurs Vatard, or of Cyprien 
Tibaille and André Jayant in En Ménage, or again the melancholy 
moods of the old bachelor bureaucrat, M. Folantin, in Un Dilemme, 
interest the novelist no longer. He is here concerned with pre- 
occupations of a higher order, with things spiritual and intellectual, 
although the senses still make themselves heard above all other voices. 

It will soon be seen why I have dwelt at length upon 4A Rebdours. 
In the course of the acutest nervous crisis which Des Esseintes under- 
goes as the result of his excesses in the world of abnormal sensations, 
he is haunted by certain memories of his innocent childhood. He 
recalls all the pomp and splendour of the religious rites celebrated by 
the Jesuit Fathers with whom he was educated, the rhythm of the 
plain song and the hymns of the church echo in his memory. Be it 
remembered that he had shown a marked preference for all objects of 
bygone religious art, that he had a profound knowledge of the writings, 
both ancient and modern, of the fathers of the Church and the Catholic 
controversialists of this century. Even during the very first days of 
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his installation at Fontenay some sort of impulse towards the faith had 
stirred Des Esseintes’ soul, and now when his nerves are shattered 
by over-stimulation, and when the mad, frenzied excitement which he 
has deliberately sought in a vain effort to solace his sick longing for 
the ideal fails him at last, he addresses a ery of hope to God from the 
depths of his moral wretchedness, from the depths even of his doubt. 
He has cast up the balance sheet of the world and all that is in it. 
“The arguments of pessimism were powerless to relieve him; the 
impossible belief in a future life could alone bring peace of mind.” 
And the book ends with this cry uttered by Des Esseintes as he 
leaves his retreat and re-enters life: “ Lord, have pity on a Christian 
torn with doubt, on an unbeliever who would fain believe, on one of 
life’s galley slaves who is setting sail, solitary and in darkness, 
under a sky no longer illumined by the comforting beacon of the 
ancient hope!” 

In this wise Huysmans’ pessimism and naturalism issue in an act 
of faith, fearful indeed as yet, timid and uncertain, but full of promise 
of a more effective and definite conversion; in any case marking the 
second stage of his thought. 

En Rade, which followed A Rebours, is certainly an interesting 
piece of work, but, with the exception of a few pages of dreams and 
visions, it belongs to the novelist’s earlier manner. Nevertheless, it 
does not show any real retrogression ; on the contrary I should pre- 
sume that En Rade ought to be placed between En Ménage and 
A Rebours as regards date of production, although not of publication. 
The true successor to _A Rebours is Ld-Bas, which throws the strongest 
light possible upon M. Huysmans’ evolution. He formulates his new 
gospel of esthetics on the very first page by the mouth of the novelist 
Durtal, who is the hero of the book. 

“What I object to in naturalism,” says Durtal, “is not the dull, 
heavy, stone-coloured effect of its clumsy style, but the filthiness of its 
ideas ; I accuse it of having made materialism incarnate in literature 
and glorified the democracy of art!” (Times have changed since that 
first number of the Revue Indépendante of May, 1884, when M. Huys- 
mans set his name to a profession of materialism drawn up with the 
object of fixing the aims of the Review, signing side by side with the 
author—whom I shall not further particularise, and certainly shall not 
name—of the Manuel d’ Instruction laique, a collection of disgraceful 
indecencies worthy of the atheism of a commercial traveller.) It may 
safely be asserted that M. Huysmans has been effectually converted 
both as regards his literary and philosophic creeds. Here is the con- 
tinuation of Durtal’s dream, I had almost said of M. Huysmans’ :— 


“‘We must,” he says, “retain the fidelity of the document, the accurate detail 
and the concise and nervous phrasing of realism, but we must also become 
psychical well-diggers, and not try to ascribe every mystery to a disease of the 
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senses. Every novel ought, if possible, to fall naturally into two divisions, which 
must none the less be welded together, or rather interfused—the history of the soul 
and the history of the body. It must concern itself with their action and 
re-action, the conflicts between them and their mutual understanding. In short, 
we must follow the high road traced for us with a master-hand by Zola, but we 
must also trace another and a parallel road through the air leading to the worlds 


before and after ; we must, in fact, frame a spiritualistic naturalism which will 


have a pride, a completeness, and a strength all its own !” 


I lay stress designedly on these two words, “ spiritualistic natural- 
ism,” they embody M. Huysmans’ new ideal. We shall next see 
how far he succeeds in realising it. 

Durtal, the chief personage in Ld-Bas, and the chief personage 
also in En Route and in La Cathédrale, M. Huysmans’ forthcoming 
work, might be said to be the embodiment of the restless spirit, the 
insatiable curiosity, and the subtle nervous sensibility of the writer 
himself, who appends his name to the books. Impelled at first by 
the mere curiosity of a novelist and a seeker after strange doctrines 
towards medieval occultism, and attracted by the complex, remark- 
able and fiendish figure of the Blue Beard of legendary fame, the 
terrible Marshal Gilles de Rais, whose history he undertakes to write, 
Durtal is soon drawn away by the dangerous and seductive bait of 
magic séances. The study of the past leads by an easy transition to 
that of the present; he is gliding down a fatal slope, drawn on by 
the lurid glow rising from the abyss of witchcraft; he bends over 
the flaming gulf, whence come cries of sacrilege and arrogance, 
uttered by those who have penetrated its secret places, and have dared 
to draw back the veil which hides the eternal mysteries of life and 
death. 

Hence the action of Zd-Bas has one foot in the sixteenth century 
and one in the nineteenth ; it is the history of medieval Satanism 
persisting on into modern days. Gilles de Rais rubs elbows with the 
mean and vile sacrilegious priest, the deacon Docre, and with the no less 
infamous Mme. Chantelouve, Durtal’s initiator, the wretched Virgil 
who leads this Dante, forsaken by Beatrice, through the circles of 
incantations, black masses, and all the odious rites of Black 
Magic. With the exception of Carhaix, the bell-ringer of Saint- 
Sulpice, and his wife, simple, naive, pure-minded folk, who live in one 
of the towers of the church, the personages who flit through the pages 
of the book are almost all demoniacal figures, lit up by the leaping 
flames of the Inferno. Every form of madness or strange aberration, 
which can be induced in the human brain by a wild desire to pene- 
trate the supernatural, to learn at all costs the secret of the invisible, 
are here set out at length, and the impression left on the mind, when 
the last page is turned, is an impression of hallucination. It is like 
escaping from a nightmare of a clear and coherent kind, every detail 
of which can be recalled with dreadful distinctness. 
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In his description of these fantastic scenes, so fantastic, that for all 
his accuracy they read like scenes evolved out of his own imagination, 
the writer does not give his style any of the vague dream-like charac- 
ter which would allow the reader’s imaginative fancies full play. On 
the contrary, he expresses himself with an incomparable clearness and 
accuracy, and succeeds in conveying an indelible impression of ges- 
tures, scenes, thoughts, attitudes, and physiognomies. Hence a swarm 
of different impressions of extraordinary vividness remain in the 
reader’s consciousness. 

Here is a sketch of the bell-tower of Saint-Sulpice :— 


“ By bending over the precipice Durtal could make ou‘, far beneath his feet, 
the mighty bells, suspended from oaken beams sheathed in iron, bells cast in dark 
metal, bells of brass, with greasy, shining surface, looking as if they had been 
oiled, and absorbing the rays of daylight without refracting them. . . . Nothing 
moved, but the wind rattled amongst the bars of the sounding-boards, rushed 
through the wooden cages, howled in the spiral staircase, and lost itself in the 
upturned hollow of the bells. Suddenly there was a quivering in the air, a silent 
breath of wind less keen smote on his cheeks. He looked up; a bell was beating 
against the wind, was beginning to vibrate. Suddenly it struck, swung forward 
and backward, like a gigantic pestle pounding cut terrible sounds from its mortar, 
the bronze. The whole tower trembled, the parapet, on which he stood, quivered 
like the floor ofa railway carriage ; a vast continuous rumbling rolled on, broken 
by the deafening clang of the strokes.” 


Further on we get this charming creation, instinct with the life 
and colour of the bells of the Middle Ages :— 


“ All the details that he had once known about the secular liturgies pressed 
into his mind ; the invitation to matins, the carillons breaking into bubbling 
showers of harmony over the winding and closely-packed streets, with their 
little cornet-shaped towers and their pepper-pot gables, their walls pierced by 
gulley-holes, and armed with teeth, the carillons chiming the canonical hours, 
prime and tierce, sext and nones, vespers and compline, celebrating the gay life 
of the city with the shrill laughter of their little bells, or its sadness with the 
massive tears of the mournful knell.” 


My reasons for abstaining from quoting any passage from those 
vigorous pages devoted to the Black Mass will be well understood ; 
the terrible character of the sacrilege is beyond conception. But 
what surpassing power is displayed in the whole story of Gilles de 
Rais, especially in the judgment scene :— 


“Suddenly the trumpets sounded, the hall was cleared, and the Bishops entered. 
They shone beneath their mitres in cloth of gold, their necks wreathed in the 
flaming golden fringe of the collets set with carbuncles. They advanced in silent 
procession, weighed down by the heavy copes which fall out from their shoulders, 
like golden bells opening in front, bearing crosier and maniple, a kind of 
green veil. At each step they shot out flames, like braziers blown on by the wind, 
their own light illumining the hall, and reflecting the pale sunbeams of a rainy 
October day, which drew fresh life from their jewels, and accumulated new rays, 
to disperse them again to the other end of the hall, where stood the silent 
people.” 
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A mind like Durtal’s, I had almost written M. Huysmans’, could 
in all probability never have attained to faith except by some such 
route as this. His constant preoccupation with intense and exceptional 
cases, with rare and abstruse psychological problems, could not but be 
arrested by a subject like that of Zd-Bas. Evil is perhaps the 
straightest road to good, and does not the Gospel say that there will be 
more joy in Heaven over the conversion of a sinner than over the 
entry of a saint? ‘To brand the guilt and sacrilege of the Black Mass 
was to turn towards God, to take the first halting, hesitating steps on 
the road towards conversion. For whatever strange pleasure Durtal 
might experience in penetrating these devilish mysteries and assisting 
at the ceremonies of this infernal religion, he was, as a matter of fact, 
inspired by the liveliest feelings of disgust when brought face to face 
with such revolting spectacles of horrible impiety. He emerges from 
the inquiry which he had undertaken, feeling like a magistrate coming 
out of his court, his eyes and heart polluted, his brain filled with 
hateful images, only eager to get out into the fresh air, the sunshine, 
and the blue sky. The last words of Ld-Bas are an anathema against 
the century and the existing social order. At the very top of the 
bell-tower of St. Sulpice, where Durtal and his friend, des Hermies, 
have sought refuge with the bell-ringer, Carhaix, and have found a 
haven of ideal peace, on this Sunday evening—the historic Sunday of 
General Boulanger’s election—they can still hear the popular shouts 
in honour of the General’s triumph, shouts of “ Vive Boulanger! 
Vive Boulanger!” rising and spreading on the air. ‘The people 
nowadays ! Ah! they would not shout like that for a man of learning 
or an artist, nor even for that supernatural being, the possible saint. 
. . . Down here everything is rotten and dead,” replies a bystander. 
And Durtal’s gloomy pessimism breaks out into a violent exclamation 
of disillusionment, untranslatable unfortunately in its virulence, but 
indicating sufficiently clearly the novelist’s state of mind. 

The knowledge oi evil in its more extreme manifestations, and the 
disgust engendered by modern life, pushed to its furthest point and 
become a permanent and continuous obsession, form the two portals to 
the door through which Durtal must pass to his conversion. 

En Route will show him in the very midst of that terrible and 
profoundly touching crisis, the tragic struggle of doubt to attain to 
faith. or it must be noted that Durtal is far from being one of 
those elect, in whose souls, to use St. Beuve’s phrase borrowed from 
Stendhal’s happy illustration of human love, Grace has succeeded in 
effecting her work of “ active, illuminating and enkindling crystallisa- 
tion.” We may take a selfish pleasure in the fact, for otherwise we 
should have doubtless been deprived of one of the finest books which 
has ever been written on the sublime tortures that attend the deadly 
conflict between reason and faith. Durtal emerges victorious, ah ! 
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hardly victorious, for his is not that supreme power, the power to 
crush one’s doubts; but he is ready for the descent of grace, his soul 
opens like the calyx of a beautiful flower too long deprived of the 
light of the sun. The few days’ retreat at La Trappe have sown the 
seed in him of future harvests. He is himself again, he is once 
more master of that poor soul, whom life has cruelly marred and 
shattered and excess of every kind led astray from its true »>zbit. 
How disturbing it is, that process of self-examination upon which 
he embarks in all sincerity and whence he emerges breathless 
and torn by remorse, convinced that in the Church, “ the hospital 
of souls,” lies his only refuge. There at least he can lay down the 
foolish pride of his pessimism, there at least he may live far from 
the unreasoning and brutal crowd, there at least he will find sure 
ground of hope, there at least may he once more lay hands upon art, 
for “ stronger even than his sick weariness of life, art had proved the 
irresistible magnet which drew him to God.” 

I shall dwell little on this book, for I know what a success the 
translation of it has achieved in England; even outside the religious 
world, which has been profoundly stirred by En Route, there is no 
man of letters and no thinker, at all interested in present literary 
movements, who does not know and appreciate this life-study of the 
noblest and most interesting of psychological struggles. The end 
of the book will be remembered: Durtal leaves La Trappe and 
returns to Paris, more hopelessly disabled than ever, carrying away 
many regrets from those few days of monastic life through which 
he has just passed, but a prey also to ennui and in terror of the 
future, conscious of his inability from henceforth to find happiness 
in the world. What will become of him? M. Huysmans’ next 
novel, La Cathédrale, to which he is just putting the finishing touches, 
will give the answer. 

“ Paris and Our Lady of Atre have in turn cast me off like a waif 
and stray,” cries Durtal, on the last page of Hn Route, “ and here 
am I condemned to live apart from my fellows, for I am still too 
much of a literary man to make a monk, and yet I am already too 
much of a monk to remain amongst literary men.” This period of 
waiting, this breathing space, is the subject of La Cathédrale. Its 
structure is simple and concise, as in all M. Huysmans’ books, which 
are, without exception, romances with the romance left out. 

Thus the Abbé Gévresin has a friend who has been nominated to 
the See of Chartres, and who is taking the Abbé with him as Vicar- 
General. Why should not Durtal go too? Incapable as he is of 
interesting himself in anything whatever belonging to the profane 
world of men, he is desirous of plunging deeper into the atmosphere 
of faith. His religious studies are still incomplete—only mysticism 
and plain-song have been studied in Hn Route—must he not further 
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elucidate the architecture, painting and sculpture of religion, the 
whole symbolic language of the Middle Ages? And where could 
he find anywhere in the world a more beautiful specimen, or a finer 
field of study, than in the Cathedral of Chartres? Not from an 
archeological point of view, that to Durtal seems a mere barren 
dead letter, but from the point of view of its symbolical meaning. 
A cathedral is a poem in stone drawn from the Bible, the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocryphal Gospels, as well as from the 
whole body of legend, and perhaps the lives of the saints belonging 
to the country in which it is raised. It is a poem of love and beauty, 
a sublime work, which we learn to read rather by intuition and 
spiritual fervour than by head-knowledge or the laborious processes of 
the understanding. Everything in it has meaning, each stone speaks 
a deep mysterious language with rules as definite as any human 
tongue; but, ah! how much higher and nobler, hidden as this tongue 
is in the work of artist and artificer, belonging to one of the most 
beautiful, if not the most beautiful of all artistic epochs, speaking 
in forest of columns, in campanile and in statue, living its own 
unchanging life throughout the ages, beating down revolution beneath 
its feet, piercing the azure depths with its soaring spires, raising a 
ceaseless canticle of beauty to the glory of the Creator. 

An unpublished fragment of La Cathédrale, which has been kindly 
communicated to me by M. Huysmans, will show far better than any 
words of mine his conception of medieval art and of that miraculous 
Notre-Dame de Chartres, which remains one of its most perfect 
achievements! :— 


“ Mais Durtal ne l'écoutait plus; loin de toute cette “exégtse monumentale, il 
admirait, sans méme chercher ’ l’analyser, ]’étonnante église. 

“ Dans le mystére de son ombre brouillée par la fumée des pluies, elle montait 
de plus en plus claire & mesure qu’elle s’élevait dans le ciel blanc de ses nefs, ‘ 
s’exhatissaut comme l’’ime qui s’épure dans une ascension de clarté, lorsqu’elle 
gravit les voies de la vie mystique. 

“Les colonnes accotées filaient en de minces fuseaux, en de fines gerbes, si 
fréles qu'on s’attendait 4 les voir plier au moindre souffle; et ce n’était qu’a des 
hauteurs vertigineuses que ces tiges se courbaient, se rejoignaient, lancées d’un 
bout de la cathédrale & l’autre, au dessus du vide, se greffaient, confondant leur 
sive, finissant par s’épanouir, ainsi qu’une corbeille, dans les fleurs dédorées des 
clefs de vorite. 

“ Cette basilique, elle était le supréme effort de la matiére cherchant a s’alléger, 
rejetant tel qu'un lest, le poids aminci de ses murs, les remplagant par une sub- 
stance moins pesante et plus lucide, substituant a l’opacité de ses pierres, l’épiderme 
diaphane des vitres. 

“Elle se spiritualisait, se faisait tout ime, toute priére, lorsqu’elle s‘élangait 
vers le Seigneur pour le rejoindre; légére et gracile, presque impondérable, elle 
était l’expression la plus magnifique de la beauté qui s’évade de sa gangue terrestre, 





(1) This extract is so characteristic of its author that it is here reproduced in its 
original French. 
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de la beauté qui se séraphise. Elle était gréle et pile comme ces Vierges de 
Roger van der Weyden, qui sont si filiformes, si fluettes, qu’elles s’envoleraient si 
elles n’étaient en quelque sorte retenues, ici-bas, par le poids de leurs brocarts et 
de leurs traines. C’était la méme conception mystique d’un corps fuselé tout en 
longueur et d'une ame ardente qui, ne pouvant se débarrasser complétement de ce 
corps, tentait de ]’épurer en le réduisant, en l’amenuisant, en le rendant presque 
fluide. 

“Elle stupéfiait avec l’essor éperdu de ses voitites et la folle splendeur de ses 
vitres. Le temps ctait}couvert et cependant toute une fournaise de pierreries 
brilait dans les lames des ogives, dans les sphires embrascées des roses. 

‘**La-haut, dans l’espace, tels que des salamandres, des ¢tres humains, avec des 
visages en ignition et des robes en braises, vivaient dans un firmament de feu ; 
muis ces incendies ¢taient circonscrits, limités par un cadre incombustible de verres 
plus foncés qui arrctait la joie jeune et claire des flammes, par cette espéce de 
mélancolie, par cette apparence de cdté plus sérieux et plus agé que dégagent les 
couleurs sombres. L’hallali des rouges, la sécurité limpide des blancs, l’alleluia 
répété des jaunes s’attristait au voisinage des verts presque obscurs, des roux de 
cuivre encore chauds, des violets rudes de grés, des noirs de fuligine, des gris de 
cendre. 

“Et de méme qu’a Bourges dont la vitrerie est de la méme époque, linfluence 
de l’Orient était visible dans les panneaux de Chartres. Outre que les personnages 
avaient l’aspect hi¢ratique, la tournure somptueuse et barbare des figures de 
l’Asie, les cadres, par leur dessin, par l’agencement de leurs tons, évoquaient le 
souvenir des tapis persans qui avaient certainement fourni des modéles aux 
peintres, car l'on sait par le “‘ Livre des Métiers” qu’au XIII® sitcle, l’on fabri- 
quait en France, 4 Paris méme, des tapis imités de ceux qui furent amenés du 
Levant par les Croisés. 

“Mais en dehors méme des sujets et des cadres, les couleurs de ces tableaux 
n’étaient, pour ainsi dire, que des foules accessoires, que des servantes destinées 
& faire valoir une autre couleur, le bleu, un bleu splendide, inoui de saphir rutilant, 
extralucide, un bleu clair et aigu qui étincelait partout, dans les vitraux du bas 
scintillant ainsi que des verres remués de kaleidoscope, dans les verri¢res du haut, 
dans les rosaces des transepts, dans les fenétres du porche royal ot s’allumaient 
dans des armatures, dans des grilles de fer noir, la flamme azurée des soufres. 

“En somme avec la teinte de ses pierres et de ses vitres, Notre-Dame de Chartres 
était une blonde aux yeux bleus. Elle se personnifiait en une sorte de fée pile, 
en une Vierge mince et longue, aux grands yeux d’azur ouverts dans les paupitres, 
en clarté de ses roses; Elle était la Mére d’un Christ du Nord, d’un Christ de 
Primitif des Flandres, trénant dans l’outremer d’un ciel et entourée comme d’un 
rappel touchant des Croisades, de ces tapis orientaux de verre. 

“Et ils étaient, ces tapis lucides, des bouquets fleurant le santa) et le poivre, 
embaumant les subtils pices des Rois Mages ; ils étaient une floraison parfumée 
de nuances, cueillie, au prix de tant de sang, dans les prés de la Palestine, et que 
l’Occident qui les rapporta, offrait 4 la Madone, sous le froid climat de Chartres, 
en souvenir de ces pays de soleil ot Elle vécut et ott son Fils voulut naitre.” 


I do not know that any hymn has ever been written in honour of 
a cathedral so splendid in its imagery, and so rhythmical in its 
devotion. It would be impossible to combine greater exactness with 
an equal degree of lyrical fervour. Besides this symbolical view of 
architecture, the book contains a symbolism of colours, flowers, 
precious stones, and wild beasts; illustrated by all the masterpieces 
of the religious art of the Middle Ages, treasures culled from 
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sacristies and from museums. It is easy to see what a stylist of the 
rank of M. Huysmans will make of so vast a subject ; we have a fore- 
taste in the passage which I have just quoted. 

So it comes to pass that the mi/iew in which Durtal is living, the 
penetrating atmosphere of literature and art, his own weariness, his 
thirst after the spiritual joys of mysticism, produce their effect upon 
his soul. His taste for the cloister grows stronger. Unfortunately, 
he is frightened by the rigorous austerity of the Trappists, and fears 
that he may not be able to endure hardness carried to so fine a point. 
But a young priest, the Abbé Plon, puts him in communication with 
the Benedictines of Solesmes. Over and above the fact that the rule of 
this Order is infinitely less austere, they celebrate the rites of religion 
with a splendour surpassing all that the most delicate artistic taste can 
conceive. Here, again, it is art which proves the potent source of 
attraction. The end of La Cathédrale shows us Durtal setting out 
for Solesmes, and LZ’ Ob/at, which will follow next, will be a study of 
the Benedictine life, and will complete the cycle. M. Huysmans’ con- 
clusions come to this. A proud and delicate spirit can find nothing 
but suffering in the milicur created by modern civilisation, where 
physical and moral hideousness hold undisputed sway. The cloister 
alone offers peace of heart and rest of mind, serenity and happiness ; 
the cloister alone will be the last refuge of art. There such souls 
will find salvation, not in fasting and mortification, and all the 
rigorous austerities of the Trappists, but in the gentle, temperate, 
artistic, and comparatively flower-strewn path of a Benedictine 
monastery. After the storm and stress of jaded existence; after 
being driven by the wind and tossed; when a man is left hopelessly 
stranded amid a hostile world, and all human beliefs to which he has 
clung have broken away from his desperate grasp, low down on the 
horizon the beacon of the cloister shines from afar across the dark 
and heaving billows of this troublesome world. Faith is the port 
of safety, there he may anchor the wrecked ship of life in calm 
waters, and peacefully watch the slow growth on the shore of those 
cities where dwell the sons of men. Agitation, ambition, and worldly 
care can touch him no more ; here he dwells secure, wrapped in that 
sublime egoism which looks to God alone, offering himself as a 
sacrifice for his own future, building up an eternity of celestial joy. 

GaprieL Mourery. 
(Translated from M. Mourey's French MS. by J. E. H.) 














CHINA’S PRESENT AND FUTURE: 


THE REFORM PARTY'S PLEA FOR BRITISH BENEVOLENT 
NEUTRALITY. 
Ir is generally admitted that China’s present condition and future 
prospects are far from satisfactory; but, as I venture to think, no 
European has yet fully realised the extent and far-reaching conse- 
quences of the corruption which makes China a reproach and danger 
among nations, or knows the extent of her latent recuperative forces, 
and of the possibilities that exist for her salvation from within. 

By adducing facts which none but a Chinaman can fully know or 
adequately interpret, and of which the full significance can only 
become clear when they are described in detail, I hope to show that even 
China’s physical evils are of moral origin; and that, nevertheless, 
the apparent inability and unwillingness of the Chinese to develop 
the country’s vast internal resources and to resist external attack, 
are not inherent in the Chinese, but are entirely due to artificially 
produced causes and to artificially induced tendencies, which the 
Reform Party exists to remove or counteract. 

It is too generally forgotten that the Chinese and the Chinese 
Government are not convertible terms; but that the throne and all 
the highest offices, military and civil, are filled by foreigners. These 
facts should always be allowed their due weight in passing judgment 
on the Chinese for conduct and characteristics which the Tartars have 
made prevalent; and, even more especially, when calculating the 
chances of internal reform, supposing it possible to effect the radical 
change of government for which we, of the Reform Party, hope. This 
only by way of parenthesis; but it is worth remembering, when the 
character of all Chinese official life, which I am about to delineate, is 
under consideration. 

Nothing short of the entire overthrow of the present utterly corrupt 
régime, and the establishment of good government and a pure 
administration by native Chinese with, at first, European advice, and, 
for some years, European administrative assistance, can effect any 
improvement whatever. The mere introduction of railways or any 
uch appliances of the material civilisation of Europe, would (even 
were it as feasible as those who put their faith in Li Hung Chang 
seem to think) rather make matters worse, by opening up new 

(1) This article, which will probably form part of a book we are writing together, is 
the result of a collaboration between Dr. Sun Yat Sen and myself, in which he is 
responsible for the facts and for the opinions expressed ; I, only for their selection 


from the mass of material, for their arrangement, and for the form in which they now 
appear.—Epwin Co..in3. 
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channels for extortion, fraud, and peculation. That this is no over- 
statement of the case for the Reform Party’s contention will perhaps 
only become clear when I have cited concrete examples of such failure 
in the past, and described, from my own personal knowledge and 
experience, the public and official life of China, and that with a minute- 
ness of detail which might prove wearisome but for the startling—nay, 
almost incredible—nature of the facts to be revealed. 

Since the written law of China is fairly good, and most of the worst 
abuses are cleverly worked into compatibility with the observance of 
its strict letter, it is not wonderful that the majority of Englishmen 
whose stay in China is only temporary, and who mostly have for their 
informants members of the very class whose interest it is to conceal the 
truth, gain but a very imperfect knowledge of the true state of affairs. 
There are, indeed, Englishmen who know the truth; but they have 
become, for the most part, to all intents and purposes, Chinese and 
members of a corrupt official class, who, like many I could name, out- 
Mandarin the Mandarins. Of myself it may be sufficient to say that 
before I adopted the study of medicine, my early years were spent in 
intimate association with members of the Chinese official class, and 
that my friends were anxious for me to purchase an entry into public 
life, as very many of my acquaintance have done within the last ten 
years. Thus I have had every opportunity and incentive to study the 
subject on which I am now writing. 

The people of China suffer from four great and chronic afflictions : 
famine, flood, pestilence, and insecurity of life and property. This is 
a matter of common knowledge. Not so, however, to what an enormous 
extent all these troubles—even the first three—are preventible and are 
secondary as to their causation. There is, in truth, one and one only 
cause of these—and I may say of all—China’s ills:—that is the 
universal and systematic corruption which is directly responsible for 
famine, flood, and pestilence, no less than for the perennial flourishing 
of large hordes of armed robbers and banditti. ' 

The connection may not be strikingly obvious between official cor- 
ruption and such physical evils as pestilence, scarcity of food, and 
superabundance of water in the wrong place; yet it is not the less real, 
and is that of cause and effect. For it cannot be too strongly insisted 
on that none of these is a necessary consequence of the physical 
features or climatic characteristics of the country; or even of indo- 
lence and ignorance among the masses; but that they are brought 
about mainly by the official corruption, which is also answerable, in 
great measure, for such ignorance and indolence as prevail and which 
may, doubtless, be rightly named among contributing causes. 

Take, first, the case of the floods arising from the overflowing of the 
Hwang Ho (Yellow River). There is an official known as the Ho- 
tao-tchung-tii (Viceroy of the course of the River), with a large number 
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of subordinate officers, whose special duty it is to preserve and keep 
in order the banks of the river and to guard against accidents, by 
seeing that the embankments are adequate and sound. These officials 
are, however, practically without salary,’ and have purchased their 
positions at immense cost. They must, therefore, make money, and 
this they can do in many ways when an embankment bursts and has 
to be reconstructed. Thus it is their constant hope that floods may 
come, and far from taking precautions to prevent these terrible visita- 
‘tions which lay waste whole provinces and cost thousands of lives, 
they actually take care to produce a flood by artificial means if, for 
the demands of their ruthless cupidity, Nature seem too dilatory in the 
matter. When there is not enough rain to make the river overflow 
its banks, it is quite common for men to be sent out to damage the 
embankments and so cause “an accident.” This is a source of profit in 
a variety of ways. First, there is the pay received for repairing the 
breach, then there is the profit obtained by docking the wages of the 
workmen employed and by employing fewer workmen than are 
supposed to be paid; and, yet another, on the cost of materials, Ke. ; 
then the lack of food consequent upon the destruction of rice-fields 
causes wide-spread distress, and relief funds pour in both from 
‘Government and from charitable individuals—relief funds which 
never, in anything like their full amount, reach the people for whom 
they are intended. Finally, there is always a promotion, by way of 
“ recompense for public services,” conferred on the officers under whom 
an embankment has been repaired. 

All this may sound incredible, but so well known is it in China that 
there is a popular saying which runs :—* The best cure for the Hwang 
Ho, and the best safeguard against floods, would be to behead all the 
officials and leave the river to itself.” 

For famine in China, neither over population, nor any scarcity of 
food due to natural causes, is responsible. It is generally the result 
of exorbitant local taxation (Liken) added to faulty as well as inade- 
quate means of communication—want of railways and roads and 
imperfectly developed and artificially obstructed water transit. All 
these tributary causes will presently be seen to rise in the dead sea of 
corruption whose foul mists form the miasmatic atmosphere of our 
official life, and whose phosphorescence it is, alone, that serves to gild 
the obscurity in which the Court of Pekin is veiled. 

At the present time there is famine in Kwong-si, formerly China’s 
great rice-producing province, whence many others drew their supplies. 
Now the rich rice fields have gone out of cultivation. For so exor- 
bitant have become the duties levied, that the farmers long since 
found it did not pay to grow more rice than was actually needed for 


(1) Farther on it will be seen that nearly all Chinese officials find it pays best not to 
draw, at all, their small salaries, but to leave them as a set-off against fines. 
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their own consumption and to meet the immediate localdemand TEven 
“Free Trade,” when only partial and imposed from without, has, in 
this case, defeated its own object; for before the treaty of foreign 
commerce admitted rice duty free from Siam and Annam, Kwong- 
twong (Canton) was entirely dependent on Kwong-si for its supply. 
Now, the foreign rice being admitted free while that from Kwong-si 
has to pay heavy Liken, the latter has been so completely driven out 
of the market as to cause fertile land to fall below the margin of 
cultivation. Yet native rice could be grown at a prime cost of far 
less than that of foreign rice. It is the Liken only that has ruined 
the Kwong-si farmer, and is responsible for the famine. 

Again, often there is famine in one district and a superabundance of 
food in another not far distant; but the people who are starving 
cannot for want of railways, or even of proper roads, get at the food 
which may be wasting a few miles off. Although I shall elsewhere deal 
fully with the subject, I may here say that it is not native superstition 
among the masses, as is generally supposed, but official corruption and 
Tartar fear of reform, added to the notorious insecurity of all invested 
capital, that alone prevents the development of a proper railway sys- 
tem. Why, however, the excellent natural facilities for water transit 
and communication are not further developed and are practically use- 
less, may be surmised from the state of affairs of which the follewing 
experience of my own is only a typical example :— 

I was staying in the city of Siukwan on the North River of Canton, 
and wished to go, by boat, to the next city, Ying-'Tak—a distance of 
from thirty to forty English miles, the regular fare for the journey 
being about 5 or 6 tael (15s. or 18s.). Yet the boatmen, one and all, 
refused to take me, even when offered 20 tael (£5), because of their 
well-justified fear of detention by the river police for the purpose of 
levying blackmail. To understand this it must be explained that all 
boatmen can legally be called upon to assist the Government by the 
transport of prisoners with their escort, from town to town, upon the 
rivers. They are also bound to wait until the prisoner and his guard 
are ready to start. This practice is made the excuse for a most 
vexatious system of blackmail. The police do not ask for money— 
they simply order the boatmen to “ wait, as there is a prisoner to take 
back ”’ to the port whence they came. There may be no prisoner at 
all, but that does not matter; the boatmen, unless they offer a 
sufticiently large bribe for permission to return, are kept waiting for 
perhaps a month or more until there is one. That fear of this system 
was the only reason of my being refused by the boatmen is proved by 
the fact that, as soon as I could convince them I was a persona grata 
with the magistrate of Ying-Tak, and could guarantee immunity 
from the river police, a boat took me thither for the small sum of 
4 tael (12s.) ! 
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There are cargo boats, chartered by merchants who have already 
bribed the Customs (under whom are the river police), which are 
exempt from this kind of blackmail ; but they have to pay very heavy 
duties as well as bribes, the combined burden of which is so great as 
to totally paralyse all trade—foreign as well as native. 

Nominally, the duties are not very high, but when it is remembered 
that the same article has to pay duty many times over, and that each 
douane is a centre of complex bribery, it can be easily imagined how 
the cost is enhanced long before the consumer is reached. Between 
places as near to each other as Fatshan and Canton (about twelve 
English miles), there are one regular dowane for the collection of duty, 
and at least four or five “ searching stations ”’ where, unless satisfactory 
bribes are paid, goods are wilfully destroyed in the process of ‘‘ exami- 
nation,” and delays, detentions and vexatious charges make the life 
of the merchant a misery, and profitable trade an impossibility. 
Suppose, for instance, a bottle containing oil be found on which duty 
has been paid ; if the certificate only mentions the oi/, the merchant to 
whom it belongs will be charged with attempting to smuggle “ glass- 
ware,” and may be imprisoned for attempting to defraud the Customs, 
until he pays a bribe. 

Not only is famine in China caused by this interference with internal 
communication and traffic on the rivers, but also the loss inflicted 
upon European trade is very great indeed. China has, at present, 
much commerce at her treaty ports on the sea coast and on the Yang- 
tse River ; but this only affects a narrow strip of land adjacent to these 
ports, and foreign goods rarely reach the interior. Imagine the effect: 
on trade in England if goods sent from London to Brighton not only 
had to pay duty several times over, but involved their dealers in a risk 
of imprisonment and exposure to all kinds of extortion at four or five: 
intermediate stations. The effect on English trade in China, pro-- 
duced by the working of the internal customs system, may be judged 
by noting what happens to goods of English manufacture sent, say, 
from Canton to Siukwan, a distance of about 200 miles. Before 
entering Canton they have paid 5 per cent. maritime duty. They 
have then to pay Liken to the Canton authorities before being sent 
out of the city. At Fatshan (12 miles out) they have to pay duty, 
and again at Sinam, about 30 miles further on, and again on entering 
the North River at Lupau, after only another 30 or 40 miles they 
have to pay duty, and yet again (destination duty) on reaching Siuk- 
wan. In addition to these five regular stations for the collection of 
dues, there are numerous “ inspection stations’? where bribes are also 
exacted, as above described. Naturally, by the time the goods reach 
the interior, their price has been increased by considerably over 100 
per cent., and no less naturally, except in the case of articles absolutely- 
necessary to life, they are practically unsaleable. 
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Since, even in these circumstances, China is regarded as a good 
market for English goods, how would not the trade of England benefit 
if these exorbitant duties and the system of bribery were altogether 
abolished ? 

If floods and famine result from artificial, rather than from natural 
causes, this can certainly be shown to be no less true of pestilence,. 
which need not be more common at present in China than elsewhere. 
The climate is not wnhealthy—at any rate for natives—and in the 
country districts the health of the people is generally excellent. It 
is in the towns and cities only that pestilence arises, owing to the 
total lack, in them, of anything like sanitation or official organization 
of preventive means. In almost every part of the Chinese Empire 
the country districts are entirely free from pestilence until disease is. 
imported from the towns which are overcrowded, filthy in the 
extreme, and supplied with unspeakably polluted water. 

That official corruption is solely responsible for the insanitary 
condition of the towns may readily be seen from the case of the 
water supply. In the European sense of the term there is xo water 
supply in the whole of the Chinese Empire. In Canton and 
Shanghai, for instance, where things are somewhat beter . than 
elsewhere, the sewage flows direct into the river, and from the 
very place of the outflow the people take their drinking water! 
In Canton, about ten years ago, a Chinese company was formed 
for the purpose of establishing waterworks to supply the city 
with uncontaminated water. For such a scheme, quiescent tolera- 
tion, at least, might have been expected from the authorities; but 
official greed is not to be daunted even by the fear of pestilence. 
A well-known official demanded such an enormous bribe before he 
would allow any work to be begun, that the company, unable to pay 
it, had to give up the undertaking. Another company was formed 
a few years ago in Canton, also by native merchants. It was called 
the “ Fertiliser Company,” and had as its object the contracting for 
sweeping and cleansing all the streets of the city and the conversion 
of the refuse, so obtained, into manure. So enamoured of the scheme 
were the masses of the people that they called meetings of their 
guilds, and through their representatives, expressed their willingness 
to pay for the proposed work of scavenging; and, as the company 
would have also made a profit on the sale of its fertilisers, it would 
doubtless have proved a flourishing concern. Here, again, however, 
the Mandarins interfered and demanded bribes to such an impossible 
figure that this undertaking had also to be dropped. 

When even financial and industrial enterprises, undertaken more 
in the interests of public health than in those of the shareholders, 
are made abortive by the corrupt greed of the civil authorities, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that purely commercial enterprise should 
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meet with a similar fate, and that would-be capitalists should fear to 
risk their money in a country where the rights of property are as 
little regarded as are those of life and public health, by the authorities 
who should safeguard both. 

But the effects of corruption in making property and life insecure 
throughout the country, are more directly felt through the creation 
of robber-bands already alluded to. Most of these robbers are dis- 
banded soldiers, left armed and starving, often thousands of miles 
away from their homes. The Government, it is true, allows each 
soldier a certain sum to pay his expenses home ; but this money is 
generally kept by the officers who simply turn the soldiers loose 
when done with to shift for themselves, and shifting for themselves 
means preying on the public. But there are other banditti as 
well who are regularly protected by each district magistrate so long 
a3 they confine their depredations to districts outside that over which 
h> rules. Did the space allotted to me permit I could give some 
curious details illustrative of this statement. I must, however, pass 
on to the consideration of other matters, merely noting here that 
some of the worst robbers are soldiers, still in the Imperial 
service, who go on their marauding expeditions with their coats 
turned inside out, and then, when pursued, again turn their coats so 
that, being in uniform, no one dare molest them. Both in the cities 
and in the rural districts, rich people keep their own guards, while the 
large manufacturers, and the owners of plantations, passenger boats, 
&e., not only have to pay the Government taxes, but also a regular 
annual tribute to the robber chiefs in return for immunity and pro- 
tection from attack. The police, or rather those city soldiers who 
are supposed to do the work of the police, are often the organisers of 
daring and extensive robberies. An incident of this kind occurred 
quite recently in Canton, when the police superintendent and his 
men robbed the local silk weaving factory of all they could lay hands 
on, and the Governor, when appealed to for redress, punished the 
leaders, not of the robbers, but of his petitioners. 

So universal and deeply rooted is the corruption from which all 
these evils spring, that partial and gradual reform is impossible and 
no change for the better can be hoped for except from a radical 
alteration in the administrative system. For under the present régime 
any official who wishes to be honest is, nevertheless, compelled to 
follow in the footsteps of the dishonest ones, or retire from public 
life altogether. He must accept bribes in order to pay the bribes 
exacted of him by his superiors ; and he must connive at all kinds of 
corruption both in his subordinates and in those who hold higher 
rank or office than his own. 

How inevitable is all this will be obvious when some. account has 
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been given of the paths by which official life can le entered upon, 
and of the different methods of promotion. 

There are four ways of entering public life in China, ard of sezur- 
ing promotion: — 

Through examination. 

Through military service. 

Through obtaining recognition of “* distinguishe1 mer't.” 
By purchase pure and simple. 

The first of these avenues to public life is the oldest, and, in every 
way, the purest and the best. In former years, even since the 
Manchu Dynasty began their rule in China, the literary examinations 
were, generally speaking, honestly conducted and the official did 
not begin his career of corruption until after the end of his course 
of study and examination. But, even here, corruption has, of recent 
years, crept in; so that now it is not at all uncommon for the 
“students” to be personated at the examinations by learned but 
dishonest professors who make a living by being examined, under 
different names, over and over again. The examiners are also not 
infrequently bribed. 

When the student has, in his own district, passed the examinations 
entitling him to take the first degree, he must present himself, at 
intervals of three years, to be examined for the second and third 
degrees, at the provincial centre and at the capital, respectively. When 
the third degree has been conferred the candidate is a Mandarin, and 
is eligible for an official position. At this point, however, begins the 
bribery, without which the most brilliant examinee might just as well 
have remained an ignoramus or stayed at home, for all the chances he 
has of holding any office, however humble, in the State. There is, 
however, one more examination to pass at Pekin, after the third degree 
has been conferred. This is the Imperial Examination, as a result of 
which the Emperor divides the candidates into three classes :—(1) 
Fellows of the Imperial College, to remain in Pekin; (2) the Magis- 
trate class; (3) those whom the Emperor rejects altogether. The 
third class must either retire into private life or enter official life by 
one of the more corrupt avenues indicated above. It is from the 
second class that the district magistrates and all the local officials 
outside Pekin—so faras they have entered by way of examination— 
are drawn. Each of these is at once sent off to the capital of one of 
the provinces, dignified by the rank of “district magistrate,” and 
eligible for any appointment which the provincial authority may see 
fit to confer on him. 

Immediately on arrival he has to bribe the Viceroy and his subor- 
dinates, and since many candidates may be sent to the same district 
at the same time, the few vacant appointments are, of course, conferred 
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upon those who pay the highest bribes. But even were there no 
competition for posts, the candidate would have to bribe the Governor ; 
for if he refused to do so, the latter could indefinitely postpone giving 
him a berth. Even the Emperor’s special warrant, assigning him a 
special district, would not save him. A candidate with great family 
influence might succeed in prevailing upon the Official Board at Pekin 
to protest; but even then the governor need only reply that so-and-so 
“is too young,” or “ too inexperienced,” and “that a deputy has been 
temporarily [ i.c., for an indefinite period | appointed to allow the magis- 
trate time to make a further study of official and administrative busi- 
ness.” If he be at once successful in obtaining a position, promotion 
follows, automatically, at the end of three years. There is also, how- 
ever, a triennial “ general calculation of merit” in each district ; so that 
promotion for recorded merit may fall to the lot of a magistrate who 
has only been appointed one or two years. This triennial calculation 
of merit isa very profitable affair for the Governor. The officials under 
him are “ meritorious ”’ in proportion to the amount they pay him, and 
anyone who refused altogether to bribe the Governor would certainly 
be declared “ unfit to continue in office,’ and dismissed; and from 
the decision of the Governor there is no appeal. In such circumstances 
an honest man, disgusted with the corruption of official life, would 
retire ; a bad one would simply make a fresh start, re-entering public 
life by purchase. 

Prior to each promotion the official has to be received in audience 
by the Emperor. But this is a very costly affair. For no one’s pre- 
sence in the Capital City is recognised until he has bribed the gate- 
keeper to register his name as having passed into the city and duly 
report his advent. That Li Hung Chang had to pay an enor- 
mous sum in tips and bribes—over one million sterling—at his last 
visit to Pekin is a matter of common knowledge; but the narration 
of two instances that have come directly under my notice, may perhaps 
serve to make the English reader realise, even more vividly, how in- 
exorable and how shamelessly open, is the systematic corruption. 

The governor of Kiang-su Province, who was an intimate friend of 
Prince Kung, thought to take advantage of his great influence by 
coming into the city without bribing the gate-keeper. When he called 
upon his royal friend, Prince Kung exclaimed : ‘“*‘ When did you come ? 
I cannot possibly recognise your presence, for I have not seen your 
name in the Chung-Wen-Mén Report,” and he had to return and 
pay double the usual bribe to the gate-keeper before Prince Kung 
would receive him. Even more remarkable is the case of T'so-Tchung- 
Tong, one of the greatest of our generals, who having suppressed the 
Mahommedan rebellion in Turkestan, had acquired for the Celestial 
Empire territory about half as large as China itself. The Emperor, 
who held him in high esteem, wished to see him, and sent a special 
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summons calling him to an audience at Pekin. When on his coming 
to the city, the Chung-Wen-Mén, or gate-keeper, demanded 80,000 
tael, he refused to pay anything. But even he was not officially 
reported, and after he had remained several months in Pekin, waiting 
for an audience, the Emperor issued another edict, asking why he 
had nevercome. ‘T'so-T'chung-Tong responded by telling the whole 
story, adding that having spent all his own and his family’s money 
on the support of soldiers during the war, he had no means with which 
to pay such a bribe. He appealed to the Emperor graciously to 
relieve him of the imposition. In reply the Emperor said: ‘“ This 
(the feeing of the gate-keeper) is a general and ancient usage, and the 
viceroy and generalissimo must submit to it like another”; and as 
Tso-Tchung-Tong really had not the money, his friends raised a sub- 
scription, the Dowager Empress herself contributing half the required 
sum. 

This lengthy digression may, perhaps, be excused for the sake of 
the light it throws on the imperial attitude towards corrupt prac- 
tices. 

Of course no newly-promoted magistrate even attempts to evade 
payment of the bribes that alone can open the way into the presence 
of the Emperor, and after feeing and bribing a whole army of court 
officials, he has his audience and takes his new title of—say, Taotai 
or Prefect Magistrate. A process, similar to that indicated above, only 
each time more costly than before, has to be gone through with every 
promotion, and all this to obtain appointments that are practically 
unsalaried. Itis true that, nominally, there is a salary attached to 
each appointment. Not only, however, are these salaries small out 
of all proportion to the mere expenses incidental to holding office, but 
they are hardly ever claimed at all, for reasons, the force of which it 
will not be difficult to appreciate. The salary of any official, before 
it can be drawn at the Provincial Treasury, has had to pass through 
so many hands and pay so many commissions that the payee, would 
only receive about 30 or 40 per cent. of the original amount. Now 
it is quite common for an official to be fined a whole year’s salary. 
This he would have to pay in full, unless he could show that his past 
year’s salary still lay unclaimed at the office of the Provincial Trea- 
sury. Thus an official with £100 a year, on being fined a year’s 
salary, would lose about £60 or £70 by having drawn his pay. 

Thus, although there are salaries and even a fund for expenses— 
called “a support of purity ”—attached to all the offices of State, civil 
and military, it is no exaggeration to say that the officials, one and 
all, are somewhat similarly placed to the waiters at some English 
restaurants, who pay liberally and work without wages, only for the 
privilege of being in a position to receive tips. 

It will be readily seen that as soon as the new Taotai is back in his 
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district he must begin ** squeezing” all those below him; not only to re- 
coup himself for the expenses incurred, and to live himself and support 
his numerous relatives, clansmen, and dependants, but also to meet 
the expenses of his next promotion at the end of another three years. 

If all this is true of the section of the official class that has entered 
public life through the comparatively clean and narrow way of hard 
work, genuine, if useless study, and literary examination, with how 
much more force must it apply to the men who have come in by, the 
other more devious paths ? 

Promotions for military service are perhaps the most rapid. 

It was in this way that Li Hung Chang entered public life. 
Immediately on passing his third examination, instead of becoming 
“an outside officer” (District Magistrate) or an ‘inside officer” 
(Member of the Imperial College at VPekin) he returned home, 
entered the army through the influence of Marquis Tseng’s father, and 
was, in a few months, promoted to be Taotai of Fukin, to reach which 
position by the regular method of promotion would have taken six 
years. He never even visited Fukin at all, and yet in another month 
or so he was again promoted; this time to be Futai (Governor) 
of Kaing-su. It was while he was military adviser, or Secretary to 
Marquis Tseng + (General-in-Chief) that, the former Governor of 
Kaing-su having been killed, Li Hung Chang had the opportunity of 
recommending himself for the vacant appointment. The General, 
who liked and admired him, forwarded a memorial to the Emperor 
craving the appointment for him, but, on reflection, saw that this was 
perhaps stretching favoritism too far, since it meant the transformation 
of a Taotai straightway into a Futai, a process that should take at 
least nine years. A second messenger was, therefore, dispatched to 
recall the memorial. ‘Too late, however; for Li, anticipating that 
this might happen, had taken care to induce the first messenger to 
travel post haste. 

With the aid of General Gordon and other foreigners Li succeeded 
in freeing his new province from the Tai Ping, and was soon pro- 
moted to the position of Viceroy. How immense a fortune Li has 
been able to amass is too widely known to need farther mention here. 
One source of official wealth I had ample opportunity of observing 
when I was in Tientsin just before the beginning of the Japanese war. 
Officers of all ranks, both military and civil, came flocking in from all 
parts of the Empire to seek commands, but before their petitions could 
even reach Li, they had to pay immense bribes to his attendants. 

When a military appointment has been made, and the warrant is 
ready for issue in the hands of the Clerk of the Yamin, the officer has 
to pay for its delivery a sum proportionate to the value of the 
appointment. ‘Then, as soon as he has his warrant, the officer com- 
menees business by selling the commands under him. Only those 
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who have some kind of military rani: can, however, buy commands in 
the army; but, as will presently appear, military rank can be acquired 
in many curious ways. It is, for example, not at all uncommon for 
men who have never seen a battle in their lives to be promoted to the 
rank of Colonel. By citing one out of many instances that have come 
directly under my own observation, I can, perhaps, best illustrate the 
possibility of such promotions. 

A young man from my native town entered the army, and, by dint 
of hard fighting and real merit rose to the rank of Brigadier-General ; 
but with him, at every promotion, rose his brother, whom I will call 
X., who had not met him for years, and who was peacefully occupied 
as cook in a distant opium den. This is howit was done. The soldier, 
after each engagement in which he distinguished himself, reported 
imaginary deeds of valour performed by this brother, and his word 
was taken. One day the cook in the opium den, who had never even 
seen a battle, read his name in the Gazette, and found, to his surprise, 
that he had attained the rank of Colonel in the Imperial forces. 

Military service is, in many ways, very remunerative to the officers. 
They enrol any men they like,and they always draw the pay for 
many more men than are actually in the army. About 70 per cent. 
of the full number of men nominally serving and for whom pay is 
drawn is the average strength of the forces, even under Li Hung 
Chang’s comparatively honest officers, while elsewhere, 100 men on 
paper usually means but 40 or 50 in the flesh. On review days the 
officers engage a sufficient number of soldiers by the day to make the 
army /ook all right. Dut there are other sources of profit besides 
dealing in dummy soldiers. The live ones have to wear uniforms, and 
to eat, and both food and clothes are supplied at extortionate prices by 
the officers ; so that of the five tael per month paid by Government 
for each soldier, about one-fifth or less reaches the pockets of the men. 
All this refers to the “ braves” who are only engaged during war 
time and are disbanded the moment the fighting is over wherever 
they may happen to be, and nearly always without the means of 
returning to their homes, thus keeping up the supply of armed robbers 
all over the Empire. As to the soldiers of the standing army in times 
of peace, they are, with the exception of the Manchu garrison, so 
wretchedly paid, that its strength exists only on paper. The men 
enlist and regularly draw their pay—about 3s. a month—and have 
scarcely any further connection with the military service. The few 
that go on duty in the city gates live entirely on bribes. The Manchu 
force under the Tartar General, on the other hand, is well paid ; but 
these soldiers do no fighting ; they are only engaged in guarding the. 
city against Chinese rebels. They live in a separate quarter to that 
occupied by the Chinese, on whom they often make unprovoked 
attacks. Thus fights between the Chinese and the Tartar soldiery are 
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of common occurrence, and as these Tartar soldiers are not under the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Law, their outrages invariably go unpunished. 
Naturally there is no love lost between the city guards and the native 
Chinese. 

That promotion for military service means, in China, little more 
than a decent pretext for the purchase of entry into official life, and 
of posts of profit, is, perhaps, by this time sufficiently obvious, yet 
another fact will help to make it even more clear. The Generals in 
the Chinese army are in the habit of mentioning for promotion a large 
number of soldiers who exist only in their imagination. They thus 
obtain possession of a large number of promotion papers made out for 
non-existent soldiers bearing the most common Chinese names. The 
paper-Corporal Smith or Private Jones continues to be regularly 
promoted, so that in time the General has a whole collection of 
commissions for various ranks of the service, ready for sale to the 
first applicant whose family or clan name is, say, Smith or Jones, and 
who is willing to pay the market price. Private soldiers also who 
prefer money to promotion are in the habit of changing their names 
and selling their papers to civilians desirous of acquiring military 
rank by combined purchase and personation. Thus there is little to 
favourably distinguish “ promotion for military service ’’ from the 
fourth avenue to official life, or mere purchase. It has, however, a 
semblance of decency and is sometimes combined with a certain 
amount of public service. 

The third method of rising in the world, “ promotion for special 
merit,”’ is even less honest, and need hardly be considered by itself ; 
for the “ special merit ’’ has to be recorded by officials who are, without 
exception, corrupt and dependent for their livelihood on bribes; so 
that, unless they recommend members of their own family or clan, 
they will certainly only see “special merit ’’ in those who open their 
eyes with gold. 

The fourth method of entering public life, ‘.c., by purchase pure 
and simple, is quite recognised by law, and is becoming more common 
every year. Even such a highly-placed official as Chang, the late 
minister to the United States, had passed no examinations, but had 
‘simply bought his first official post. 

Whenever the Government is in financial difficulties, and requires 
money for a specific purpose, it “opens a subscription,” and those 
who give a certain sum obtain a rank. Moreover, it is not uncom- 
mon for companies to be formed for the purpose of paying the bribes 
and other expenses attendant upon the purchase of a civil appointment. 
‘One of the members of this Magistrate Manufacturing Limited Liability 
‘Company (or, as it is called in Chinese, back-flogging company, because 
-of the prospective magistrate’s methods of extracting money from the 
people), gets the appointment, and the other shareholders divide 
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with him the spoils of office. Other would-be officials borrow the 
necessary money and pay it back with interest before many years have 
elapsed. 

It costs rather more to buy one’s way into the Chinese civil service 
than to enter by examination; otherwise the chances of obtaining 
promotion for the two classes of candidates are practically equal. 
When once the rank of District Magistrate and an appointment have 
been bought, further promotions follow regularly, as already described. 

I have tried to make it clear that corruption and bribery, nepotism, 
and the unblushing sale and purchase of influence and position, are, 
in China, no mere accident, or result of occasional or individual 
cupidity, circumstance, or temptation, but are universal, and the only 
possible condition of accepting or retaining of public service—whether 
civil or military—under the present régime—that to be a public man 
in China, however high or low, means to be incurably corrupt, and 
that to renounce corrupt practices is to renounce public life altogether. 

Thus no change for the better can be hoped for from the infusion 
of new blood into the official class, since the very conditions of official 
existence exclude the possibility of honesty. Nor can improvement 
be hoped for from the spread of education; for not only is it the re- 
cognised interest of the official class to keep the masses ignorant, but 
also the officials themselves are absolutely ignorant, some of them even 
unable to read and write, and even those that have passed the ex- 
aminations being only trained in a useless “literature and literary 
style of composition,” but totally without knowledge of the world’s 
affairs or even of the needs and possibilities of their own country, and 
of the laws administered in their names by poorly-paid clerks. 

What has been said of the condition of the army and of the way in 
which military commands are given and used, has perhaps made it 
unnecessary to explain that it is not want of physical courage or of 
patriotism in the native Chinese, but the prevalence of an incurably 
corrupt system, kept up by their Tartar rulers, that makes China a 
ready prey for any other nation, and explains our easy defeat at 
the hands of the Japanese. I may in this place allude to the 
attempted regeneration of the navy under the English Admiral 
Lang, who only failed because the presence of an incorruptible 
officer was felt to be intolerable, and led therefore to an intrigue 
and series of insults that practically compelled his resignation. Some 
idea of how official corruption affects China’s preparedness for 
resisting external attack, may be gathered from the recital of an 
incident that took place shortly before the outbreak of the Japanese 
war. <A young naval officer, one of my personal friends, who shortly 
afterwards quitted the service in disgust, told me that he had just 
had to sign a receipt for several tons of coal-dust, described and paid 
for as gunpowder! I may add that the officers of the Government 
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gunboats have practically a monopoly in smuggling, in which they 
do a large and lucrative business; and the southern squadron of the 
navy is entirely and exclusively employed in carrying the mandarins 
and their families whither they wish to go, and in smuggling. 

Here in England it seems to be supposed that China’s regeneration 
will begin, and the development of her vast natural resources will 
become possible, when Li Hung Chang and others who may be con- 
vinced of the utility of railways and telegraphs, Kuropean military 
and naval organization, &c., &c., enlighten their compatriots and 
attempt the introduction of all this machinery of civilisation. As 
well might one expect the conversion of cannibals to vegetarianism by 
the introduction of silver forks and Sheffield cutlery. 

A concrete example or two may perhaps better serve to carry con- 
viction than many arguments. 

European innovations have been introduced within the past thirty 
years. We have arsenals and docks opened in Tientsin, Fuchow, and 
Shanghai; there are military and naval colleges in Tientsin and 
Nanking, and there are now telegraphs all over the Empire ; there 
is a railway between Tientsin and Shan-hai-Kwan; and there are 
steamers on the coast and on the rivers, belonging to the Govern- 
ment and to merchants: but there is no improvement resulting, or to 
be hoped for, from any or all of these modern improvements. In 
the arsenals no real work has been done; only a large number of 
appointments and ‘ jobs” have been created. The permanent expert 
heads of departments, engineers, and so forth, are badly paid, and 
have absolutely no freedom or voice in the management of work they 
understand, but are altogether governed by “ superior ”’ officials, who 
are not only entirely ignorant, but have not time to learn before they 
are promoted and their place is taken by others. These temporary 
officials issue contradictory orders which have to be obeyed by the 
skilled foremen, so that, so far as any manufacture is attempted, 
waste of materials is the sole result. That, however, is not very often, 
since it pays the officials better to import arms and ammunition on 
which they can make both profit and commission. 

The telegraphs were first established by merchants under Govern- 
ment sanction, but afterwards came into the hands of the Government. 
Since that time all the local superintendents have been appointed through 
the nomination of relatives or through “influence,” and no annual 
balance-sheet has been issued. The execution of repairs is here, as 
in the case of the river, a very profitable part of the business. When, 
however, a new station is established, little or no profit can be made 
as the material is supplied by the central authority. This accounts 
for a curious phenomenon that strikes the foreigner :—In the country 
districts the telegraph posts are much lower than in the towns, 
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though all were of the same length when supplied. A case explain- 
ing the shrinkage came under my personal observation. The super- 
intendents cut a few feet off each telegraph post before its erection 
and sell the wood to local carpenters. It is thought that native 
superstition and conservatism form the chief obstacle in the way of 
telegraph and railway enterprise, but this is not the case. When 
the telegraph was first set up in Hunan the posts and wires were 
immediately pulled down by the people, and it was publicly reported 
that the masses were too anti-foreign in their sentiments to allow 
such an innovation. The private and true reason was very different. 
The superintendent had not paid his workmen in full, and it was 
these workpeople who started the riots and destroyed the product of 
their unpaid labour. It is the officials and not the masses who are 
anti-foreign, the Tartars and not the native Chinese ; and it is these 
officials whom England defended from the Taipings, who instigate 
the anti-Christian risings and massacres, afterwards throwing all the 
blame upon the people. Chow Han, the famous anti-foreign agitator, 
is a Taotai, and is looked upon by the official class as one of the 
greatest heroes in China. The Tientsin Railway is appreciated by 
the people, and has a large traffic, but it is bankrupt because it is in 
the hands of the unscrupulous official administration, whose members 
manage to appropriate all the profits, with the result that, of course. 
the railway is bankrupt, and Chinese capitalists, who understand the 
reason why, will not be likely to invest in any similar undertaking. 
As the railways now under construction are to be financed entirely by 
Russian and Chinese capital, it is not very difficult to foresee what 
will be the nationality of those who will pay for and control 
the line. 

The Steam Navigation Company was originally established by the 
famous merchant, Tong-King-Sing ; and, at first, no official inter- 
ference was allowed. The concern, however, seemed likely to be a 
success. Then the Government got hold of it, as it does of every 
private undertaking that shows signs of becoming profitable ; and, of 
course, the steamboat company is now as corrupt as any other Govern- 
ment Department, and each commander must buy his appointment. 
It is thus evident that China cannot be reformed by the introduc- 
tion of material civilisation, but only by the extirpation of official 
corruption. This official corruption becomes worse every year. 
Things that would have been regarded as shocking even ten years 
ago, are now quite common. Never, until quite recently, was there a 
fixed tariff of bribes in connection with the granting of official posi- 
tions. Now, so shameless have the authorities grown, that the lats 
viceroy, Li Han Chang—brother of Li Hung Chang—has actually 
fixed a regular price for every office in the provinces of the two 
Kwangs (Kwang-Si and Kwang-Tung). 
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The whole people is ready for a change; there are plenty of 
honest men ready and willing to enter public life; the army is so 
corrupt, that even were it not to a great extent leavened with sym- 
pathisers with the Reform Party, it could not be depended on by 
the Government. It is only from the Manchu soldiers or from short- 
sighted selfish interference of foreigners that the Reform Party has 
anything whatever to fear. Indeed, one object I have in writing 
this article isto prove to the English people that it is in the interests 
of Europe generally, and of England in particular, to allow us to 
succeed, and that the policy often recommended (as, for instance, by 
“LL.” in the August number of this Review), that of protecting the 
present Government, is entirely mistaken. That writer says that 
England ought to protect the present régime from every attack, native 
or foreign. One thing he fails to recognise is that it is the Manchu 
or Tartar element alone, and the officials whose bread depends on the 
maintenance of the present system, who are inimical to other races, 
and that if the pure Chinese were left to themselves, and left to con- 
solidate their own country, they would be at peace, and be ready to 
cultivate friendly relations with all the world. 

To adequately describe the aims and ideals of the Reform Party 
would, alone, require a separate article. Here it may be enough to 
say that the benevolent neutrality of Great Britain, and the other 
Powers, is all the aid needed to enable us to make the present system 
give place to one that is not corrupt, aud that even if trade were 
temporarily disorganized it would soon be vastly improved. Whiie 
the development of the natural wealth of China would enrich the 
whole world, the reform of her government and administration, and 
of her army would make her impregnable to any foreign attack— 
even from Russia—and prevent the disruption which, like the par- 
tition of Turkey, could hardly fail of producing serious European 
complications. 


Sun Yar Sen. 
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THE MAN GIBBON.' 
Giron is not only our greatest historian, he is also, if we put poets 
aside, one of our half-dozen greatest men of letters. His unique 
position as a historian is amply proved by the fact that there is no 
other history, in a modern language, treating of a period not the 
author’s own, which is anything like so widely and frequently read, 
a hundred years after publication, as is his. But he owes at least 
half his readers to other than historical merits. Mere admiration 
for the courage which conceived a vast undertaking, for the learning 
which justified it, or for the masterly and luminous handling which 
alone could give shape to material so immense, would not by itself 
have caused the Decline and Fall to survive its author longer than 
anything in English prose, of at all equal bulk and seriousness. 
It is even possible that nothing equally old has so many readers 
to-day, if we except Bacon’s Essays, The Pilgrim's Progress, Robinson 
Crusoe, Goldsmith’s Vicar, and Boswell’s Johnson, and if this is 
so, it is to the man of letters and not to the historian that it is 
due. It is not so much by what he tells us as by his incomparable 
way of telling it that he attracts us. Like every great artist he has 
given us himself as well as his subject, and if we return again and 
again to the Decline and Fall, it is less for the sake of Byzantine 
“mperors and Gothic invaders than for that of Gibbon himself. We 
feel the presence, behind every page, almost behind every sentence, of 
a great and original personality. 

The publication of the original manuscripts of the famous Memoirs, 
and of a large number of new Letters has now placed us for the first 
time ina position to know all that there is to be known about Gibbon. 
It cannot be said that it seriously affects our judgment of him. The 
new volumes are delightful reading, but we hardly know him any 
better when we have finished them than we did before we began: we 
have only seen more of him. But Edward Gibbon is one of those 
people of whom we cannot see too much, and we are heartily grateful 
to Lord Sheffield, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Prothero, for the new oppor- 
tunities they have given us. 

We now possess the complete picture of him which is, of course, 
to be looked for partly in the Memoirs and partly in the Letters. 
It had long been known that the Memoirs as hitherto published were 
an arrangement put together by Lord Sheffield or his daughter from 
several sketches left by Gibbon. These have now been printer 
for the first time. But the bulk, and the best, of what Gibbon wrote, 
had already appeared in his editor’s brilliant compilation. The new 
(1) The Letters and Antobiographies of Edward Gibbon. (John Murray, 1897.) 
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matter affords a good many characteristic touches, hitherto suppressed 
by editorial prudence or prudery, and the whole opens out an inter- 
esting problem to the curious: but that interest centres round the 
personality of the editor rather than that of the author, and the large 
public who care more for Gibbon than for the Holroyds, decidedly 
prefer the short to the long, and dislike repetition, will prefer the sin- 
gle old autobiography to the seven new. To talk of that incomparable 
production would be, it may be hoped, to talk of what everyone knows 
more than very well—everyone at least who cares at all for literature— 
for the Memoirs of my Life and Writings are, and deserve to be, almost 
the Bible of all sorts and conditions of students. But the case is dif- 
ferent with the letters. Here the new matter is much more extensive 
than the old, and even the old was never well known as the Memoirs 
were. It is true that Lord Sheffield printed the best of the letters, and 
that the new ones do not materially alter our conception of Gibbon. But 
it is also true that Lord Sheffield subjected the letters which he pub- 
lished to a very rude and merciless pruning ; that they are consequently 
full of irritating blanks and asterisks, and that they are awkwardly 
arranged, in two batches, as he published them. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that if the public keeps to the old Memoirs, it will prefer 
the new letters. In Mr. Prothero’s two volumes we have most of the 
old letters, printed for the first time in full as Gibbon wrote them, and 
about four hundred new ones. They are of every kind, but the largest 
divisions of them are Gibbon’s business letters to his father, his 
unbroken correspondence with his stepmother after she settled at Bath, 
the business portions of his letters to Lord Sheffield, hitherto omitted, 
and Lord Sheffield’s replies. The whole forms a most interesting and 
delightful collection; but as gratitude is never perfect in this world, 
there are one or two reserves to make. It is, perhaps, hardly worth 
mentioning that at least one or two letters, and some parts of letters, 
which were already known, have not been marked with the asterisks 
which are said to distinguish what has been already published from 
what has not. The index, too, might well have been a little fuller. 
Under the heading, for instance, of “Hon. Maria Holroyd,” it only 
refers us to Gibbon’s letters to her and hers to him, not to the letters 
in which Gibbon and her father speak of her ability. A more impor- 
tant point is that the two volumes, while reprinting many, do not 
reprint all the old letters, and consequently are not complete. None 
of the early letters to foreign scholars are reprinted. They may, 
however, be considered rather treatises than letters. But the letters 
to and from Robertson, Watson, Adam Smith, and others of a similar 
kind, given in the old editions, might surely be retained with advan- 
tage in spite of their formality. Again, one of the letters to 
Cadell, the bookseller, is given, but not the one which contains 
his well-known remarks about Boswell and Johnson: “ Boswell’s 
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book will be curious, or at least whimsical; his hero, who can so 
long detain the public curiosity, must be no common animal.” And 
there are other instances. No doubt the new edition does not 
pretend to be complete, but prints I suppose only what has been 
found at Sheffield Place. But when a collection is se nearly com- 
plete as this is, would it not be just as well to make it absolutely so? Let 
‘us hope that this will be done when a second edition appears, and that 
a good table of contents, or at least a list of the letters, such as we 
have in the original collection, will be added. It would be impossible 
to improve the notes Mr. Prothero has given us. They always 
appear when they are wanted, and what is equally important, never 
when they are not wanted. They are all full, but not too full, of 
interest and information. Not least among their merits is that of pre- 
serving a number of good stories. We have Burke on the Board of 
Trade, Fox on Gibbon, Gibbon on Pitt, and Lord North on himself. 
One of the best is that of the Duke of Gloucester on the Decline and 
Fall. When his second volume appeared, Gibbon presented it to the 
Duke, who “received the author with much good nature and affa- 
bility,” saying to him, as he laid the quarto on the table, “ Another 
d—mn’d thick, square book! Always scribble, scribble, scribble ! 
eh! Mr. Gibbon ?” 
Gibbon’s mind and the style which is the reflection of it are more 
at home in the atmosphere of a work which must and should be 
deliberate, formal and, in the best sense, artificial, than in the lighter, 
more familiar and occasional, epistolary world. Not that art has 
not a great deal to do with the making of a good letter, but it is an 
art whose principal characteristics are ease, grace, delicacy, variety, 
lightness of touch, and these are not the things we look for from 
Gibbon. But, if his style is not everything the critical heart might 
desire, its merits must not be forgotten. It is formal, and even 
pompous, no doubt. But there are two classes of pompous writers. 
The more common is that which prefers high-sounding phrases, because 
they are the best protection of those who have nothing to say. The 
other is that which, having something, and something of weight 
and importance to say, is determined to give it all the advantages 
of a stately and splendid presentation; and so runs the risk, 
in its dread of vulgarity, of being betrayed into the opposite 
extreme. It was to this class that Gibbon belonged. He set 
a very high value upon style. Even when he receives Lord 
Sheffield’s political publications, we find him more than once hinting 
his regret that his friend is “above the trifling decorations of style 
and order.” And for himself we know that he would take several 
turns round his table before he could settle a period to his satisfaction. 
The stately structure of his sentences remains for ever in just and 
immortal association with the stateliness of his theme: and if the 
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preference, which had become a habit, occasionally degenerated into 
an abuse, who that loves dignity in a slipshod age will care to con- 
demn very severely a fault that came of loving it too well ? Language 
that is over-formal is easily forgiven, so long as there is sense and 
meaning behind it; and few indeed are the authors who have sur- 
passed Gibbon in his strict observance of the rule that every sentence 
ought to contribute something, great or small, to the argument or 
theme of its author. There is besides a special excuse for his elaborate 
formality as it appears in the letters. It was a habit, no doubt, which 
he could not easily have broken, but it is clear that he often used it 
deliberately and consciously for the sake of the humorous effect it 
produces. When he writes, for instance, to Mrs. Gibbon, on the birth 
of one of Lord Sheffield’s daughters : “ yesterday afternoon about half 
an hour past five a young Lady was introduced into the world, and 
though her sex might be considered an objection, she was received 
with great politeness;” or when, in telling Lady Sheffield of the 
numerous merits, liveliness, sincerity, capacity as a nurse, dignity at 
the head of his table, and economy in its management, which he 
would be exacting enough to desire in a wife, he remarks: “ Could I 
find all these qualities united in a single person, I should dare to make 
my addresses, and should deserve to be refused ;”’ he is purposely pom- 
pous and is well aware of what heis doing. He intended Mrs. Gibbon 
and Lady Sheffield to be amused, and no doubt they were ; and so are 
we. So again when his stepmother, as he tells Lord Sheffield, “ started 
two very ingenious objections” to his going to Paris in 1777, he must 
have smiled as he penned the balanced antitheses of his reply. The 
objections were, “Ist, that I shall be confined or put to death by the 
priests, and 2nd that I shall sully my mora/ character by making love 
to Necker’s wife ” (the Mdlle. Curchod over whom he had “ sighed as 
a lover” in his youth). Here is part of his reply which Lord Sheffield 
very naturally suppressed :— 

“‘ When you have indulged the exquisite sensibility of friendship, you will, I 
am sure, make a proper use of your excellent understanding, and will soon 
smile at your own terrors. The constancy and danger of a twenty years’ passion 
is a subject upon which I hardly know how to be serious. I am ignorant what 
effect that period of time has had upon me, but I do assure you that it has com- 
mitted great ravages upon the Lady, and that at present she is very far from 
being an object either of desire or scandal. . . . I have not the least reason to 
believe that they think of offering me an apartment, but if they do, I shall 
certainly refuse it, for the sake of my own comfort and freedom; so that the 
husband will be easy, the world will be mute, and my moral character will still 
preserve its immaculate purity.” 

As to the danger from the clergy, he serenely observes: “The 
wisdom of the Government and the liberal temper of the Nation 
have rendered these monsters perfectly inoffensive.” 

In this way the uniformity of his style brings its own compen- 
sation. And, in any case, the interest of a collection of letters lies 
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so largely in the personality of the writer that, when that is as 
rich and interesting as it is in Gibbon’s case, we can afford to put 
other considerations aside. The charm of self-revelation saves all. 
There may be an affectation in manner, but there is none in matter. 
The letters show us the great historian just as he was. They 
prove, as Lord Sheffield said, “how pleasant, friendly, and amiable 
Mr. Gibbon was in private life” ; but they do much more than that. 
They are generally very full and outspoken, and the best of them 
are not far from being as egotistical as a good letter ought to be. 
Everything goes into them: his books and his friends, his likes and 
his dislikes, his dread of the approach of the gout, and his desire 
for the arrival of an overdue cask of Madeira: something is con- 
tributed by the morning hours in the study, something by the cards 
or visits or amusements which occupied his afternoons; and some- 
thing, too, by epicurean memories or anticipations of pretty dinners 


or suppers. 


His love of books is there and his hatred of business : 


the worldliness which he learnt in the “mixed, though polite, com- 
pany of Boodle’s, White’s, and Brookes’s”; and the learning which 
introduced him to “The Club” of Johnson and Burke. There, too, 
is the “ subcynical humour” which Mr. Harrison has dared to confess 
is not to his taste, but which is certainly one of the features in him 
which the generality of his readers most clearly remember, and with 
which they would least willingly part. But perhaps the dominant 
note of all is one which I have not enumerated—that serene and 
unfailing optimism which surveys the fortune, the friends, the occu- 
pations, and the retreat which fate had provided for him, and rejoices 
with a rare philosophy as much in what had been refused as in what 
had been given. It finds its most complete expression, no doubt, in 
some famous passages in the Memoirs like that in which he says, 
“when I contemplate the common lot of mortality, I must acknow- 
ledge that I have drawn a high prize in the lottery of life,” and 
declares his disgust at “the affectation of men of letters who complain 
that they have renounced a substance for a shadow.” But it is also 
to be found everywhere in the Letters, especially during his later 
years at Lausanne. When he had made his exodus from the House 
of Commons, he gave no more thought to the fleshpots of Egypt, but 
rather rejoiced in his escape from the daily tale of bricks. Hear 
him congratulate himself on the contrast between his life and Lord 
Sheffield’s :— 


‘* Last Tuesday, November 11th, after plaguing and vexing yourself all the 
morning about some business of your fertile creation, you went to the House 
of Commons and passed the afternoon, the evening, and perhaps the night, 
without sleep or food, stifled in a close room by the heated respiration of six 
hundred politicians, inflamed by party and passion, and tired of the repetition 
of dull nonsense which, in that illustrious assembly, so far outweighs the pro- 
portion of reason and eloquence. On the same day, after a studious morning, 


a friendly dinner, and a cheerful assembly of both sexes, I retired to rest at 
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eleven o'clock, satisfied with the past day, and certain that the next would 


afford me the return of the same quiet and rational enjoyments. JWVhich has the 


better bargain?” 


That is his invariable tone. ‘No. 7, Bentinck Street, is the best 
house in the world.” ‘I am very glad that I was born.” “I enjoy 
health, friends, reputation, and a perpetual fund of domestic amuse- 
ment ; I am not without resources, and my best resource, which shall 
never desert me, is in the cheerfulness and tranquillity of a mind 
which, in any place and in any situation, can always secure its own 
independent happyness.”’ 

This last was written on the occasion of his being turned out of the 
Board of Trade; but there is nothing forced or exceptional about it. 
He always looks on the bright side of things, regrets nothing that he 
has given up, wants nothing that he cannot have. He has a right to 
laugh at the hysterical lamentations of men of letters, for his own 
attitude is always perfectly simple and perfectly dignified. He does 
not quarrel either with his publisher or with the public: he makes 
no complaint against Ministers who gave him neither pensions nor 
ribbons. We do not find him pointing indignant comparisons be- 
tween the earnings of a man of genius and those of a great merchant, 
or even a Cabinet Minister: he is perfectly aware that merchants and 
statesmen live disagreeable lives, for which they have a right to be 
compensated, while the life he lived was its own best reward. 

That life is not perhaps so colourless and uniform as those of most 
scholars, but it is still simple enough and broken into very simple 
divisions. The letters cover nearly the whole of it, beginning before 
he was twenty and extending to within a few days of his death. He 
was born on the 27th of April, 1737 (old style), and died on January 
16th, 1794. The period of childhood and education spent at his 
father’s house at Beriton, in a school at Kingston, then at West- 
minster and Oxford, and finally at Lausanne, occupies the first 
twenty-one years of his life. He returned from Lausanne in the 
spring of 1758, and from that time till his father’s death in 1770, he 
lived principally at Beriton, but some part of the year was generally 
spent in London, and he was abroad from 1763 to 1765. The chief 
events of this period were the publication of his Essai sur 7 étude de 
la Littérature in 1761, and the first conception of his great work. 
On his father’s death in 1770 he became an independent man, and 
from then till 1783 lived principally in London. During this period, 
in 1774, he entered Parliament for the nomination borough of 
Liskeard, and in 1779 he became a Lord of Trade; but the publica- 
tion of the first volume of the Decline and Fall in 1776, and of the 
second and third volumes in 1781, are far more important events. 
Their success decided him to abandon politics for literature and 
England for Switzerland. He settled at Lausanne with his friend 
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Deyverdun in September, 1783, and there he spent most of the remain- 
ing decade of his life. He came to England in August, 1787, to see 
the concluding volumes of his History through the press, and stayed 
a year; and he came again in the summer of 1793, and was in London 
when he died. 

There are letters, as I said, covering nearly the whole of his life; 
but their tone and style varies very little. He is essentially, and far 
more than most men, the same personality at nineteen as he is at 
fifty-six; only a little more strenuous and serious, as was natural 
to an only child, kept by weak health from his natural society, and 
completing his education in a small Swiss town, at the house of a 
Calvinistic Minister. London and the House of Commons, which he 
calls “a very agreeable coffee-house,” developed his lighter side: and 
the member of White’s and Boodle’s takes for a time a good deal of 
the fashionable and frivolous tone of Pall Mall and St. James’s. But 
the real Gibbon was more at home in his library in Bentinck Street ; 
and with the publication of his history, the scholar definitely gets the 
upper hand of the man of the world. Not that he returned to the 
studious severity of his youth: that was not likely, nor even perhaps 
desirable ; the boy’s horizon was bounded by his books: the man 
could not quite forget that he had been a conspicuous figure in 
fashionable as well as in learned society, or that he had been a mem- 
ber of the English Parliament before he became the historian of the 
Roman Empire. The result is that there is somewhat more colour 
and variety in the later letters than in the earlier. But it would be 
a mistake to look for external interest in Gibbon’s letters: their 
interest belongs to their author, not to the subject of which he treats. 
He is himself his own most frequent and his best subject. This is so 
from the very beginning. ‘Take a passage from a letter written to his 
father when he was only twenty-three. Many sons have written to 
their fathers to excuse themselves from entering upon an uncongenial 
career: but most of such compositions would appear very crude by the 
side of Gibbon’s mature criticism of his own character, and of the 
world it was intended he should enter. 


‘‘Dear Sir.—An address in writing from a person who has the pleasure of 
being with you every day, may appear singular. However, I have preferred 
this method, as upon paper I can speak without a blush, and be heard without 
interruption. . . . When I first returned to England, attentive to my future 
interest, you were so good as to give me hopes of a seat in Parliament. This 
seat, according to the Custom of our venal country, was to be bought, and 
fifteen hundred pounds were mentioned as the price of the purchase. This 
design flattered my vanity, as it might enable me to shine in so august an 
assembly. It flattered a nobler passion ; I promised myself that by the means 
of this seat I might be one day the instrument of some good to my country. 
But I soon perceived how little a mere virtuous inclination, unassisted by 
talents, could contribute towards that great end; and a very short examination 
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discovered to me that those talents had not fallen to my lot. Do not, Dear sir, 
impute this declaration to a false modesty, the meanest species of pride. What- 
ever else I may be ignorant of, I think I know myself. . . . I shall say with 
great truth that I never possessed that gift of speach, the first requisite of an 
Orator, which use and labour may improve but which nature can alone bestow ; 
that my temper, quiet, retired, somewhat reserved, could neither acquire popu- 
larity, bear up against opposition, nor mix with ease in the crowds of public 
life; that even my genius (if you will allow me any) is better qualified for the 
deliberate compositions of the Closet, than for the extemporary discourses of the 
Parliament. An unexpected objection would disconcert me; and as I am 
incapable of explaining to others what I do not understand myself, I should be 
meditating while I ought to be answering. I even want necessary prejudices 
of party, and of nation.”’ 


The style is the man, it has been said. Certainly it is so in 
Gibbon’s case. Here is the famous style in all its essentials, making 
its appearance in a letter written when he was only twenty-three and 
to his father. No doubt he was a born lover of form, some would say 
of formality. It is not easy to imagine him receiving his visitors in 
a dressing-gown: nor were the children of his brain ever allowed to 
go forth except in full dress. The very fact that he writes, instead of 
speaking, is characteristic of the man. Everything with him is 
weighed and premeditated, till it takes an almost judicial tone. And 
averse as he was to mere correspondence, he says of himself that he 
never avoided writing a letter of importance. Indeed, one is struck 
with the industry and energy which led him in those boyish days at 
Lausanne to despatch long letters on passages in books he was reading 
to famous scholars with whom he wished to establish an acquaintance. 
Youthful ambition no doubt often tries to make itself audible to those 
who are securely seated on the heights it desires to climb: but gods 
and great men live at ease and do not always heed their suppliants ; 
and the proof of Gibbon’s capacity is that he won both attention and 
respect. 

His position, on his return to his father’s house, cannot have been 
very comfortable, particularly from this point of view. No congenial 
spirit will doubt the truth of his assertion: “ I was never less alone 
than when by myself:” but man is a social animal, and few of the 
species have been more so than Gibbon. At Beriton, however, there 
were no companions for his mind, and if he had too little of one 
sort of society, he had too much of another. Family life always 
has its difficulties for a student : and Gibbon did not fail to experience 
them. 


‘* By the habit of early rising” [he says] ‘I always secured a sacred portion 
of the day, and many scattered moments were stolen and employed by my 
studious industry. But the family hours of breakfast, of dinner, of tea and of 
supper, were regular and long. After breakfast, Mrs. Gibbon (his step-mother) 
expected my company in her dressing-room ; after tea, my father claimed my 
conversation, and the perusal of the newspapers; and in the midst of an 
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interesting work, 1 was often called down to receive the visit of some idle neigh- 
bours. Their dinners and visits required, in due season, a similar return, and I 
dreaded the period of the full moon, which was usually reserved for our more 
distant excursions.” 


Nor had he any agricultural or sporting tastes to make the country 
more attractive to him. 


“My father could never inspire me with his love and knowledge of farming. 
I never handled a gun, I seldom mounted a horse, and my philosophic walks 
were soon terminated by a shady bench, where I was long detained by the 
sedentary amusement of reading or meditation." 


Sport, indeed, was not treated nearly so seriously a hundred years 
ago as it is now. No one now ventures to speak disrespectfully of it ; 
then polite as well as political circles could join in Addison’s laugh at 
the Tory foxhunter ; and Chesterfield, the supreme man of the world 
and of society, could write: “mange du gibier si tu veux: mais ne 
sois pas ton propre boucher.”” Gibbon’s tone is less severe but not 
less contemptuous: ‘“ Clarke who is writing near me,” he says in one 
letter, “begs to be remembered. The savage is going to hunt Foxes 
in Northamptonshire ”; and in another he gives a brief and crush- 
ing account of the society at a country house: “I found Lord Egre- 
mont and fourscore fox hounds.” 

Naturally enough, with such tastes he did not love the country, 
never went there till he was obliged, and stayed indoors when he did. 
“Never pretend to allure me,” he writes to Lord Sheffield, “by 
painting in odious colours the dust of London. I love the dust, and 
whenever I move into the Wold, it is to visit you and My lady, and 
not your Trees.” He complains to Mrs. Gibbon of “ this abominable 
fine weather,” which drives him out from “ my own new clean com- 
fortable dear house which I like better every week I pass in it.” 
“ Tf it would but rain, I should enjoy that unity of study and society, 
in which I have always placed my prospect of happiness.’’ Summer 
he considered the most uncomfortable of all seasons, because it tempted 
people to go out ; and bore a grudge against it for forcing him to 
leave London. “I shall probably defer my Derbyshire journey till 
another year,” he says in a letter; “sufficient for the summer is the 
evil thereof, of one distant country Excursion.” 

Altogether he must have been very glad when, after long delays 
of business caused by his father’s death, he could at last establish 
himself permanently in London. He gives us some pictures of his 
life there. The mornings were given to his library (‘I hate to go 
out in the morning,” he says): the afternoons and evenings to the 
House when it was sitting, or to dinners and suppers and society. 
He must however, have worked harder than he allows; for it was 
not till October, 1772, that he “abjured the rustic deities of Beriton 
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and reconciled himself to the Catholic Church of London,” and the 
first volume of the Decline and Fall appeared in February, 1776. But 
he was never a hermit, and least of all at this period of his life. He 
paid a visit of several months to Paris in 1777, and this is how he 
lived. 


‘“«T lead a very agreeable life; let me just condescend to observe, that it is 
not extravagant. After decking myself out with silks and silver, the ordinary 
establishment of Coach, Lodgeing, Servants, eating, and pocket expences, does 
not exceed sixty pounds pr. month. Yet I have two footmen in handsome 
liveries behind my Coach, and my apartment is hung with damask.” 

‘Let me just in two words give you an idea of my day. I am now going 
(nine o'clock) to the King’s library, where I shall stay till twelve ; so soon as I 
am dressed I set out to dine with the Duke de Nivernois; shall go from thence 
to the French Comedy into the Princess de Beauvau’s loge grillée, and am not 
quite determined whether I shall sup at Madame de Deffand’s, Madame Necker’s, 
or the Sardinian Embassadress’s.” 

After the two footmen and the Duke and the Princess, one is sur- 
prised at the survival of the three hours in the Library; but the 
taste for the loge grillée and that for a Greek or Latin folio were 
equally real in Gibbon ; and the indulgence of the one probably pro- 
duced a keener appetite for the other. He never gave himself more 
absolutely to his studies than he did as a boy at Lausanne; but 
his absorption in higher matters did not even then render him insen- 
sible to the loss of “the indispensable comfort of a servant.” All 
through his life he enjoyed, and never refused himself, a temperate 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table. During an August in 
London, he would not be alone but found out new friends and ac- 
quaintances to visit, gave ‘the prettiest little dinners in the world,” 
and congratulates himself that by this means “the monster Ennui 
preserves a very respectful distance.” 

Everyone knows the famous declaration of his later life; ‘“ good 
Madeira is now become essential to my health and reputation.” He 
was very mych in earnest about it, and often mentions it to Lord 
Sheffield : “ pray take serious strenuous measures for sending me a 
pipe of excellent Madeira.”” When estimating in a French letter to 
Deyverdun, the expense of his proposed settlement at Lausanne, 
his household plans include “ a little table for two epicurean philoso- 
phers, four, five, or six servants, friends pretty often, feasts pretty 
rarely, much enjoyment and little luxury.” Indeed, as he grows 
older, he does not cease to be a disciple of Epicurus, but his disciple- 
ship becomes more and more prudent and temperate. We hear of no 
more participations, as once at Boodle’s, in masquerades costing two 
thousand guineas in a single evening. With the settlement at 
Lausanne the scholar and philosopher in him became more and more 
dominant. There is still plenty of society ; but life grows simpler 
and more regular, the few real friendships deepen, the miscellaneous 
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acquaintances gradually disappear. Here is his account of his day at 
Lausanne ; it was sent soon after he weut there to that “ Aunt 
Kitty ’’ who had been more than a mother to him. 


‘‘Tn this season (the date is December 27th) I rise a little before eight; at 
nine I am called from my study to breakfast, which I always perform alone, in 
the English style ;+ and, with the aid of Caplin,' I perceive no difference between 
Lausanne and Bentinck Street. Our mornings are usually passed in separate 
studies; we never approach each other’s door without a previous message, or 
thrice knocking, and my apartment is already sacred and formidable to strangers. 
I dress at half-past one, and at two (an early hour, to which I am not perfectly 
reconciled) we sit down to dinner. We have hired a female cook, well skilled 
in her profession, and accustomed to the taste of every nation ; as, for instance, 
we had excellent mince-pies yesterday. After dinner and the departure of our 
company, one, two, or three friends, we read together some amusing book, or 
play at chess, or retire to our rooms, or make visits, or go to the coffee-house. 
Between six and seven the assemblies begin, and I am oppressed only with their 
number and variety. Whist, at shillings or half-crowns, is the game I generally 
play, and I play three rubbers with pleasure. Between nine and ten we with- 
draw to our bread and cheese, and friendly converse, which sends us to bed at 
eleven ; but these sober hours are too often interrupted by private or numerous 
suppers, which I have not the courage to resist, though I practice a laudable 
abstinence at the best furnished tables.” 


The picture of studious and social felicity does not conclude without 
the optimistic touch, true enough most likely, but amusingly charac- 
teristic of the complacent vanity natural to a middle-aged bachelor, 
who is at once a beau and a wit: “if I do not deceive myself, and if 
Deyverdun does not flatter me, lam already a general favourite.” 
Never certainly had man, and least of all, I am afraid, man of letters, 
a more equable, contented, reasonable disposition. “I have seriously 
resumed,” he says in 1784, “ the prosecution of my history; each day 
and each month adds something to the completion of the great work. 
The progress is slow, the labour continual, and the end remote and 
uncertain. Yet every day brings its amusement as well as labour ”’— 
and in his serene self-satisfaction, he is not afraid to conclude— 
“and with health and competence, a full independence of mind and 
action, a delightful habitation, a true friend, and many pleasant 
acquaintances, you will allow that I am rather an object of envy 
than pity.” 

For a temperament of this sort, life contains no disappointments. 
Nothing is desired that is not attainable : nothing attempted that is not 
accomplished. The triumphant execution of the gigantic scheme of 
his History was due as much to his cheerful temper as to his genius or 
industry. 

No doubt he was exceptionally lucky in the matter of freedom from 
cares and worries. But, as a great moralist said, “if you would have 
anything good, receive it from yourself.” Some people upset them- 


(1) His English valet. 
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selves about every trifle that goes wrong. Gibbon owed most of his 
serenity to his own good sense. It was annoying, no doubt, that the 
stocks fell, or that Beriton could not be sold : but it was no more: he 
disdained to allow such matters to seriously interfere either with his 
occupations or his cheerfulness. It is true that he had Lord Sheffield 
to manage his business affairs for him ; but there are plenty of people 
who make their friends do their business, but reserve the privilege of 
incessantly complaining of the result. Gibbon, as we now know, took 
a rational interest in his affairs, and placed his plenipotentiary in full 
and frequent possession of his views. But, as to the final decision, he 
nearly always left Lord Sheffield a free hand: and the instructions 
which he had once given, he never recalled. 

Their friendship is a striking instance of the mutual attraction of 
contrary tastes. Lord Sheffield was a man for whom the multiplication 
of business was the great pleasure of life. Gibbon was a poet in his 
detestation of business, if in nothing else. When he has to write 
about it he “shoves the ugly monster to the end of this epistle and 
will confine him to a page by himself, that he may not infect the purer 
air of our correspondence.” Again and again he leaves letters, which 
he suspects to have the taint of business about them, lying days or 
weeks unopened. “I have a letter from Hugonin,” he tells Lord 
Sheffield, “a dreadful one I believe, but it has lain four days unperused 
in my drawers. Let me turn it over to you.” He would “ much rather 
pass the time in a horse-pond and still rather in his library with the 
Decline and Fall,” than in accompanying his friend and a solicitor in 
an examination of Beriton with a view to its sale. And when he 
bids “ without regret, an everlasting farewell ” to the House of Com- 
mons, he says, “ the agreeable hour of five o’clock in the morning, at 
which you commonly retire, does not tend to revive my attachment; 
but if you add the soft hours of your morning committee, in the dis- 
cussion of taxes, customs, frauds, smugglers, etc., I think I should 
beg to be released and quietly sent to the gallies as a place of leisure 
and freedom. YetI do not depart from my general principles of 
toleration. Some animals are made to live in the water, others 
on the Earth, many in the air, and some, as it is now believed, in 
fire.”’ 

His has been called a Pagan, especially a Roman, character; and 
there is a good deal of rather obvious truth in the remark. There 
were probably few English country houses in which he felt as 
much at home, as he would have felt at one of Cicero’s or Seneca’s 
villas. But, just as it would be an immense mistake to think of him as 
a mere epicure, because no house would have suited him that did not 
contain a dining-room and a drawing-room, as well as a library and 
a study ; it would be almost equally absurd to fancy he had no heart 
because he knew nothing of the peculiarly Christian sentiments like 
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the “enthusiasm of humanity.” His friends did not find it so. 
When the fox-hunting Godfrey Clarke lost his father, Gibbon was 
the only person he wished to see except his own family ; and to his 
father, his stepmother, his aunt, and his few friends, he was all that a 
son, a nephew, or a friend can be. He sacrificed not merely his 
leisure and his tastes, but something of his prospects and fortune, to 
gratify a father who had not thought too much of his son’s interests ; 
for Mrs. Gibbon he showed the practical and unselfish nature of his 
regard by a perfectly voluntary increase of her jointure and by 
making it his first care in dealing with his property that every 
reasonable or unreasonable wish of hers should be carried out ; 
and for “ Aunt Kitty,” whose life and ways and character lay so 
very far from his, he proved the genuineness of his affection by 
a hundred little acts of kindness, only one or two of which, indeed, 
have come down to us, but they are enough to assure us of the reality 
of the rest. Gibbon had not, perhaps, much of what we call “soul,” 
but only a man who had real depth of heart, would have thought, as 
he did, of asking that “ Aunt Kitty,” when she went to Sheffield 
Place, might sleep in the room in which he usually slept. There is a 
touch of tenderness in that little act of thoughtfulness, and a touch 
of insight into an old maid’s simple fancies, which, to tell the truth, 
one would have hardly have suspected in Gibbon. But even if it 
stood more absolutely alone in our knowledge of him than it does, it 
is impossible to believe that it stood alone in fact. His somewhat 
reserved and formal nature probably did not allow him to speak the 
language of the heart very easily; and his heart may, perhaps, have 
had much to say which it found no words to express. Still, at times 
he does give us glimpses of this side of his nature: whether they are 
more than glimpses we can hardly say. One of his brother officers in 
the militia dies, and he writes to Lord Sheffield: ‘* You will excuse 
my having said so much of a man you had not the least knowledge 
of: but my mind is just now so very full of him that I cannot easily 
talk, or even think, of anything else.” His father is ill, and he tells 
the same friend “that the same event appears in a very different 
light when the danger is serious and immediate; or when, in the 
gayety of a tavern dinner, we affect an insensibility that would do 
us no great honor were it real.’”’ He writes to Lady Sheffield from 
Lausanne: “ Adieu. I feel every day that the distance serves only to 
make me think with more tenderness of the persons whom I love:” 
and when she died, in 1793, at the height of the revolutionary 
ferment, he left Lausanne at once in spite of distance, difficulties, and 
even some danger, to give his friend the comfort of his presence. 
There is heart too behind the rather stilted language of the letter he 
wrote on receiving the news. 
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**My Dearest Friend, for such you most truly are, nor does there exist a 
person who obtains, or shall ever obtain, a superior place in my esteem and 
affection. 

“« After too long a silence I was sitting down to write, when, only yesterday 
morning (such is now the irregular slowness of the English post) I was suddenly 
struck, indeed, struck to the heart, by the fatal intelligence from Sir Henry 
Clinton and M. De Lally. Alas! what is life, and what are our hopes and 
projects! When I embraced her at your departure from Lausanne, could I 
imagine that it was for the last time ? When I postponed to another summer 
my journey to England, could I apprehend that I never, never should see her 
again? I have often deplored the nervous complaints which so deeply affected 
her happiness and spirits, but I always hoped that she would spin her feeble 
thread to a long duration, and that her delicate frame would survive (as is often 
the case) many constitutions of a stouter appearance. In four days! In your 
absence, in that of her children! But she is now at rest; and if there be a 
future state, her mild virtues have surely entitled her to the reward of pure and 
perfect felicity. It is for you that I feel; and I can judge of your sentiments 
by comparing them with my own. I have lost, it is true, an amiable and affec- 
tionate friend, whom I had known and loved above three-and-twenty years, and 
whom I often styled by the endearing name of sister. But you are deprived of 
the companion of your life, the wife of your choice, and the mother of your 
children—poor children !” 


A week later, the day before he started for England, he writes 
again. He has heard nothing further, and is in terrible anxiety about 


his friend : 


*“‘T am left in a state of darkness to the workings of my own fancy, which 
imagines everything that is sad and shocking. What can I think of for your 
relief and comfort? I will not expatiate on those commonplace topics, which 
have never dryed a single tear; but let me advise, let me urge you to force 
yourself into business, as I would try to force myself into study. The mind 
must not be idle ; if it be not exercised on external objects, it will prey on its 
own vitals.” 


No one will claim for Gibbon that he possessed an exceptionally 
affectionate nature, but the man who wrote these letters was not a 
heartless man. And if overflowings of the heart are somewhat rare 
with him, there is this, at least, to be said in his excuse. Human 
sympathies need the natural human relationships for their develop- 
ment; and Gibbon hardly remembered his mother, lost his brothers 
and sisters in their infancy, and had no wife or child. During the 
twenty-three years between his father’s death and his own, he lived 
chiefly alone ; and solitude is certainly the school of selfishness. A 
man feels that it is absurd not to consult his own convenience when 
there is no one else’s to consult ; and so, indeed, it is. But there is 
danger in it; for » man who lives alone is consulting his own 
convenience so often that he is apt to forget how to consult anything 
else. The affection felt for Gibbon all through, and in spite of long 
separations, by his stepmother, and his aunt, by Lord Sheffield and 
his whole family, and by Deyverdun and the de Sévery’s at Lausanne, 
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is sufficient proof that he rose above this besetting temptation of the 
bachelor. 

He seems never, at least in mature life, to have seriously contem- 
plated emerging from his solitude by the natural road of marriage. 
He and his friend, Deyverdun, did, indeed, agree that a house like 
theirs would be “ regulated and graced and enlivened by an agreeable 
female companion,” but “ each of us,” Gibbon says, “seems desirous 
that his friend should sacrifice himself for the public good.” When 
Deyverdun died, the idea again entered his mind; but, as he charac- 
teristically and most justly remarks, “ the choice is difficult, the success 
doubtful, the engagement perpetual,” and he contented himself with 
his “mistress, Fanny Lausanne.” Nor, except for his shortlived 
parliamentary ambitions, does he ever seem to have thought of any 
career but that of a scholar, and, though Mrs. Gibbon, “ with seeming 
wisdom,” exhorted him to take chambers in the Temple and read for 
the Bar, he does not repent of having neglected her advice. “ Few 
men,” as he says, “ without the spur of necessity, have resolution to 
force their way through the thorns and thickets of that gloomy 
labyrinth. Nature had not endowed me with the bold and ready 
eloquence which makes itself heard amid the tumult of the bar; and 
I should probably have been diverted from the labours of literature,. 
without acquiring the fame or fortune of a successful pleader. I had 
no need to call to my aid the regular duties of a profession ; every 
day, every hour was agreeably filled ; nor have I known, like so many 
of my countrymen, the tediousness of an idle life.” 

The words take us back to what is after all the central thing about 
him, the rare definiteness with which he saw his goal, and the union 
of cheerfulness and determination, almost equally rare, with which he 
pursued it. He was one of those happiest of mortals who do not need 
the “preponderance from without,” for whose guidance Wilhelm 
Meister longed ; for him the preponderance within spoke clear enough. 
The call to be a scholar was in him from the first, the special call to. 
history came later. Both were promptly, strenuously, unwearyingly 
obeyed ; and to that cheerful and long-sustained obedience the historian 
owed one of the happiest of lives, and we owe the greatest work of 
history in a modern language. 

J. C. Bainry. 
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LORD SALISBURY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Hav Agur written his immortal oracles in Downing Street, during 
the present year of grace, he would probably have added to them a 
reflection somewhat to this effect: ‘“ For two things the earth doth 
tremble—for great Empires in decay and foolish statelets filled with 
meat.” Lord Salisbury would, I am sure, heartily subscribe 
to such a description of the political situation. He has been much 
oppressed by both categories of evils. The decaying Empires of 
‘l'urkey and China have caused him profound anxiety during the 
last few years, while the irresponsible pranks of half-fledged statelets 
like Venezuela, Nicaragua, and, last of all, Greece, must have some- 
times tempted even his philosophical temperament to explosions of 
ejaculatory wrath. Of all the varied forms in which these disturbing 
elements have manifested themselves, it would be difficult to point to 
one which was caleulated to cause Lord Salisbury a keener chagrin 
than the recent action of Greece in Crete. That action has not only 
threatened the European situation with disaster at a moment when 
the Powers were almost in sight of a solution of the whole Kastern 
Question, but it has nearly made shipwreck of a remarkable piece of 
statesmanship upon which Lord Salisbury had worked with unwearying 
patience and courage for the better part of two years, and the success 
of which might well entitle him to a place among the great ministers 
of the century. 

The position of affairs in the East at the moment when Greece 
thoughtlessly resolved on the armed occupation of Crete was this: 
{n the preceding November—that is, three months ago—Lord Salis- 
bury had succeeded, after much difficulty, in winning over Russia to 
a programme of action which promised to pacify the East. All the 
Powers had acquiesced in it, but, at the instance of France, three con- 
ditions had been agreed upon by which the new concert was to be 
guided. These were :—- 

1. The integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

2. No isolated action on any point. 

3. No condominium.' 

As soon as these stipulations were accepted, the Ambassadors, 
in accordance with Lord Salisbury’s programme, formed themselves 
into a Conference and proceeded to draw up a scheme of reforms 
for the whole Ottoman Empire. This was, of course, not the 
first time that such a scheme had been drafted, but the essential 
difference between the present project and its many predecessors 
was that the Powers had previously accepted the principle— 
(1) Blue Book, Turkey, No. 2 (1897), p. 19. 
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proposed by Great Britain—of coercing the Sultan in the event of 
his non-compliance with their demands." On February 9th the 
deliberations of the Conference of Ambassadors were ended, the 
scheme was signed,’ and copies of it were duly dispatched to the 
Foreign Offices of the six Powers. Meanwhile fresh troubles had 
occurred in Crete. The execution of the reforms adopted at the 
instance of Great Britain last year had been delayed by the Sultan, 
and the impatience of the islanders had broken out in its usual lawless 
form. The disorders, however, were not serious compared with 
previous risings, and there was every probability of a speedy pacifica- 
tion. Indeed, on the 7th February the British naval commander 
reported a considerable improvement in the situation. 

It was at this inopportune and wholly unjustifiable moment that the 
Hellenic Government resolved to intervene. On the very day that. 
the British Admiralty was informed that things were quieting down 
a Greek squadron arrived off Canea and ostentatiously refused to 
salute the Turkish flag. A fresh and violent impulse was thus given 
to the insurrection, and the whole island broke into a flame. Three 
days later Prince George ot Greece was dispatched with a torpedo 
flotilla, and peremptory instructions to prevent by force the landing of 
Turkish troops. On the 13th four battalions of Hellenic troops were 
ordered to embark at the Pireeus and occupy the island. The order 
was duly obeyed, and the force landed on the following day. 

The situation thus created for the Powers was most embarrassing. 
They had before them a scheme of reforms for the whole Ottoman 
Empire, and, after much negotiation, they were in agreement upon 
the principle of a plan for insuring its execution. As, however, an 
indispensable condition of this agreement was the maintenance of the 
integrity of Turkey, it was impossible for any one of the parties to it 
to tolerate the interference of Greece without risking the loss of the 
whole plan and the break up of the European concert, and, conse- 
quently, a new lease of life to the misgovernment of Yildiz. On the 
other hand, it was naturally repugnant to the Powers—or, at any 
rate, to some of them—to adopt an attitude towards Greece which 
might have the appearance of restraining an act of Christian chivalry 
aimed at a monstrous despotism which they themselves had not 
tired of denouncing, and of which they would thus constitute them- 
selves the gendarmes. At the moment of writing the question is 
still in suspense; but it is reported from Constantinople that Lord 
Salisbury has notified to the Powers his readiness to acquiesce in 
action against Greece provided it be understood that Crete shall in 
future enjoy an autonomy similar to that of Samos.* This is a com- 
promise which meets all the essential requirements of the situation. 

(1) Turkey, No. 2 (1897), Nos. 5, 24—30. 


(2) Documents Diplomatiques : Affaires Arméniennes, 1893-7, p. 371. 
(3) Reuter’s Telegram published Feb. 20th, 1847 
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It safeguards the “integrity” condition of the common action of 
Europe at Constantinople, from which depend all hopes of speedily 
securing a just and stable government for the Armenians and Mace- 
donians, not to speak of the millions of oppressed Mussulmans in the 
Ottoman Empire, and it gives to the Cretans themselves all the free- 
dom they require, and rather more self-government than they would 
enjoy under the Greek flag. 

Of course, there are people who do not see the action of Lord Salis- 
bury in this light. The treble voice of the Liberal Forward Movement 
—I hope I may be forgiven the unintentional pun—has already been 
raised in shrill demand for Lord Salisbury’s resignation. But, then, 
few people read Blue Books, and still fewer, I am afraid, give them- 
selves the trouble to divest themselves of party prejudices before 
they dive into the motives of statesmen. We are told in many 
quarters that Lord Salisbury is a Jingo and Turcophil, and my 
excellent friend, Mr. Peter Clayden, in his Liberal Forward mani- 
festo, has been good enough to quote my “ cold-blooded ”’ contributions 
to these pages in justification of this view." What a topsy-turvy 
world we live in! Mr. Clayden will, perhaps, be astonished to hear 
that, if [have written anything in humble approval of Lord Salisbury, 
it is because so much of his policy as I have reviewed commends itself 
to me as a Liberal of the school of John Bright. Indeed, I believe 
that from the beginning of his public career, the Premier’s views on 
Eastern policy have been, in substance, those which are to-day the 
views of the Liberal party, but which, before the Crimean war, were 
the monopoly of the Tories. I am happy to find that I do not stand 
alone in this belief. Canon Maccoll has lately expressed the same 
opinion in print ;* and some months ago a friend of mine—a very 
distinguished Russian— permitted me to see a spirited letter from 
Mr. Gladstone, in which he protested his conviction that Lord Salis- 
bury took the right view of the Eastern Question, and would have 
-acted upon it had not Russia “ tied his hands.” 

None the less I admit that the belief in Lord Salisbury’s alleged 
Turcophilism prevails very widely. Quite lately we were afforded a 
measure of its hold on certain sections of the public mind, by the 
sensation caused by the Premier’s speech on the Address in the House 
of Lords. In the course of that speech, it will be remembered, he 
declared that, when in 1853 England rejected the Partition overtures 
of the Tsar Nicholas and championed the Turkish cause, ‘ we put all 
our money on the wrong horse.” Although it was delivered so 
recently it may be well, in view of the comments I am about to make 
upon it, to quote at length the passage in which that idea was 
developed :— 





(1) Armenia: the Case against Lord Salisbury, pp. 22, 23, 
(2) The Sultan and the Powers, pp. 58—72. 
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“T demur very much to the tone adopted by the noble lord (Lord Kimberley) 
and those who think with him with reference to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in 
1878. They seem to think that Lord Beaconsfield invented it, that with a light 
heart he took up the difficult cause which he felt bound to advocate, and that the 
policy was purely selected by himself. But the policy was not selected by him- 
self ; it was inherited from others, and those others were the very opponents who 
were denouncing him. The noble lord says that our difficulties with Russia are 
increased by the recollection of the Treaty of Berlin. Does he imagine that they 
are not increased by the recollection of the Crimean War? (Hear, hear.) There 
is no doubt that Lord Beaconsfield adopted a policy which is exposed in this to 
criticism, that the hopes he entertained were not fulfilled and that the difficulties 
which he had to meet have recurred to us. But it was not his policy from the 
first—he was not the author of it—which bound up our hopes and expectations in 
the regeneration of the Turkish Empire. Others in Europe felt the scepticism 
which is tolerably general now, and doubted the expediency of making the success 
of Ottoman institutions the cardinal principle in our policy and aims. Among 
these was the Emperor Nicholas I. He made proposals which, I imagine, if they 
were made now would be gladly accepted. .... Weve they refused by the 
henighted Tories? . .. . Lord Palmerston was in that Government, but it was 
Lord Clarendon, of whom the noble lord was the subordinate, who adopted that 
policy. .... I am bound to say that if you call upon me to look back and to 
interpret the present by the past, to lay on this shoulder or on that the respon- 
sibility for the difficulties in which we find ourselves now, the parting of the ways 
was in 1853, when the Emperor Nicholas’s proposals were rejected. Many mem- 
bers of this House will keenly feel the nature cf the mistake that was made when 
I say that we put all our money upon the wrong horse. (Laughter.) It may be 
in the experience of those who have done the same thing that it is not very easy 
to withdraw from a step of that kind when it has once been taken (laughter), and 
that you are practically obliged to go on.” 

This statement was received with mingled jeering and astonish- 
ment. ‘A journey to Canossa!” cried the ultra-Radicals exult- 
ingly. ‘An illustration of the change which the wickedness of Abdul 
Hamid has produced in English public opinion ! ” coldly observed the 
Conservatives. Sir Charles Dilke treated it as a proof that “the 
Conservative party is now asked to entirely reverse that which has 
been its policy during the lifetime of the present generation,” * and 
the Russian journals saw in it a bait held out to their country in order 
to tempt it into complications with other powers.” I fancy we shall 
not be far wrong if we dismiss all these esoteric interpretations, and 
regard the statement merely as an opinion held by the speaker 
throughout his life, and set free at the moment of its expression by 
the new relations established between this country and Russia on the 
Kastern (Question. 

Lord Salisbury’s political opponents have always been keen to 
recognise that in his domestic policy he is one of the few Tories who 
have learnt nothing from the education which Lord Beaconsfield 
boasted he had given his party. What they have not seen quite 
so clearly is that he has observed the same consistency in his attitude 


(1) Saturday Review, 23rd January, 1897. 
(2) Oy inions quoted in St. Petersburger Zeitung, 11th—23rd January, 1897. 
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towards foreign affairs. In 1853, when he entered Parliament, the 
Tories were for the most part Russophile. They had, in this respect, 
the great authority of Wellington on their side. The Quarterly 
Review had not then dispensed with the services of Mr. Croker, who still 
wrote in defence of Russia, although war was impending. In those 
days Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Bright could find a common meeting 
ground in Russophile salons! The apologists of Turkey and the 
enemies of Russia, as Lord Salisbury has said, were the Liberals. 
They hated the great Northern Empire as a last bulwark of privilege 
in Europe and as the enemy of liberty in Poland and Hungary. To 
their enthusiastic minds, too, the sins of Turkey were all expiated and 
her regeneration assured by the single fact that the Sultan had refused 
to extradite Kossuth when he took refuge on Ottoman soil. This 
was the situation when Lord Salisbury entered Parliament. He took 
his seat as an orthodox Tory, and some of his earliest speeches ex- 
pounded views on the Eastern Question which Mr. Gladstone might 
envy to-day. Here is a reference to the Rayahs taken from a speech 
delivered in 1855 :— 

“For four hundred years Turkey had continued to oppress one of the greatest 
nations the world had ever seer, and she had maintained her rule without an 
effort to reconstitute or absorb it; and this war [the Crimean war] which the 


country had engaged in would tend to rivet taose chains on a nation one of the 
most oppressed in the world.’’? 


It is curious to notice here that, if the Liberals hated Russia because 
she was an enemy of popular liberty, Lord Salisbury—or Lord 
Robert Cecil as he then was—justified his opposition to the Turk by 
similar reasoning. The fact is that the young Tory saw more 
clearly than his opponents the robust possibilities of the Christian 
state and the incurable rottenness of the Mussulman encampment. 
Russia’s “ rapacity ” he did not deny, but “ Turkey,” he said ina 
speech in 1858, “is the most rapacious and oppressive of all govern- 
ments.” It was in this speech that he defended the claims of the 
Danubian Principalities to union and foretold, in the face of the 
Treaty of Paris and the admission of Turkey to the European concert, 
the inevitable doom of the Ottoman dominion. Setting forth the 
helplessness of the Principalities to work out their freedom while 
they were divided, he said that— 


“As long as Turkey lasted they could be subjected to her will, and when 
Turkey fell, as she ultimately must do, they would become a prey to some other 
powers, who would divide her remains between them.” * 


This speech is of importance as showing how Lord Salisbury’s anti- 
Turkish views survived the conversion of his party to the Palmer- 
stonian policy. It was delivered in support of a resolution moved 

(1) Count Vitzthum: St. Petersburg and London, pp. 176—9. 


(2) Hansard: Jarl. Deb., 2rd Series, vol. exxxvii., p. 1186. 
(8) Lbid, vol. cl., p. 79. 
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by Mr. Gladstone and was replied to by Mr. Disraeli, who strongly 
condemned it. 

Much more remarkable than these speeches, however, was: one 
delivered in June, 1855, on the Vienna negotiations for the termina- 
tion of the war, and especially the proposal to exclude Russian war 
ships from the Black Sea. Lord Robert Cecil strongly denounced 
this proposal. 


“There was one solution of the question before them, mentioned with approval 
by the noble lord opposite (Lord John Russell) to which for one moment he would 
refer, and that was the proposal of M. Drouyn de Lhuys for what he called the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea—in other words that the Black Sea should be 
closed to ships of war and left entirely to the nations of the earth to move in. 
Now how should we like a proposition for the neutralisation of the North Sea or 
one which should bind us to have no fleets or arsenals on the coast of England ; 
or what would be thought of a proposal that would extend the same prohibition 
to the coast of France and Norway! The proposition was neither more nor less 
than that Russia should so disarm herself that at any moment France and England 
or any other powers should be able to destroy every portion of her trade in the 
Black Sea, while Russia would be wholly unable to do anything in her own 
defence. Yet this was a proposition made by the French Minister, and approved 
by the noble lord opposite, who began his negotiations with the foolish and 
absurd sentiment that the object of the English Ministers was the maintenance 
of the honour and dignity of Russia.” ! 


This speech ought to be read side by side with the “ Wrong 
Horse” speech of last January. It is very evident from it that, if 
Lord Robert Cecil had had his way in 1855, Lord Salisbury would 
not have had to deplore the committal of this country to a lost 
cause in 1897. That no reference appears in this speech to the 
overtures of the Tsar Nicholas in 1853 is immaterial. Lord Salis- 
bury is, indeed, not quite accurate in saying now that the final parting 
of the ways occurred with the rejection of those overtures. Had we 
been disposed, after the Crimean war, to concede to Russia terms 
consonant with her dignity, it might have been possible to effect a 
reconciliation at a later period in the same way that Prussia and 
Austria buried the recollection of 1866 in 1872 and 1879. But in 
our Black Sea stipulations we raised a barrier between ourselves and 
Russia which could not be overcome. It was an element of exaspera- 
tion in the quarrel which, while it lasted, strengthened the mutual 
hostility of the two Powers. Russia was ever on the watch, as Prince 
Gortchakoff freely avowed,’ for an opportunity to repudiate the Black 
Sea clauses, and consequently, for fourteen years the Crimean war 
continued in a veiled form. It was that fourteen years’ war which 
embittered the relations of England and Russia much more than the 
actual campaigns in the Crimea. The real parting of the ways, 
then, was when the Black Sea proposals of the Vienna conference 


(1) Hansard: Par?, Dvb., 8rd Series, vol. exxxviii., pp. 1602—3. 
(2) Forrsienery Review, Apiil, 18:3, p. 578. 
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were insisted on. We have seen what Lord Salisbury’s attitude was 
on that critical occasion. 

There is no evidence that I can find of any essential change in his 
opinions during the next twenty years. That they underwent a 
certain modification is, of course, true; but this is only another way of 
saying that intelligent men regulate their opinions by the facts to 
which they relate. He was a close observer of public affairs, he had 
some experience of the Indian Office in 1866-67, and it was im- 
possible for him not to see that Russia was ready to take advantage of 
us whenever an opportunity might present itself. Had we been in 
the same position, we should have done likewise. At the same time 
Lord Salisbury’s views on Turkey underwent no change, and he carried 
them with him into the cabinet of Lord Beaconsfield in 1874. Two 
years later he was afforded his first opportunity of acting upon them 
as British Plenipotentiary at the Constantinople Conference. 

The Eastern Question was then again in a state of crisis owing to the 
oppression of the Rayahs in Herzegovina and Bosnia, the insurrection 
in Bulgaria, the atrocities of the Bashi Bazouks, the war with 
Servia and Montenegro, and the threatened intervention of Russia. 
What policy should England have pursued? From the English 
point of view there are only two possible ways of dealing with the 
Eastern Question. One is by partition, in which the claims of the 
Christian races to self-government would be satisfied, and the in- 
terests of Great Britain in Constantinople and Asia Minor safe- 
guarded ; the other is by the maintenance of the territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire and its internal reform within that condition. 
By our rejection of the Emperor Nicholas’s scheme of partition in 
1853 and the settlement of 1856, we had bound ourselves to the 
latter plan; and we could not abandon it without leaving at the mercy 
of Russia our very considerable interests in the Levant and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Although the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris 
had been denounced in 1870, the situation of Europe was such that a 
revival of the Partition project could not be safely entertained with a 
due regard to British interests, while the continued unfriendliness of 
England and Russia—due, at that time, to the soreness felt by the 
former power at the advantage taken of her in 1870—rendered any 
combined intervention in the affairs of Turkey improbable. Knowing 
this, the Turk thought he could proceed with his barbarities with 
impunity, and Lord Beaconsfield encouraged his delusion by an osten- 
tatious hostility to Russia and a refusal to believe the stories of 
horrors perpetrated in Bulgaria by the Turkish irregular soldiery. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet was, however, not united. There were 
three parties in it: one, represented by the Premier, would have 
fought Russia; another, confined to Lord Salisbury, would have 
joined Russia against Turkey ;' and a third, headed by Lord Derby, 


(1) Fortnicutiy Review, October, 1834, p. 428. 
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would fight nobody. For a time Lord Salisbury obtained the upper 
hand, possibly because a whisper of the secret treaty of Reichstadt, 
by which Austria was bribed with a promise of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina into giving a free hand to Russia, had reached the British 
Cabinet. 

Accordingly he was despatched to the Constantinople Conference to 
carry out his policy. It was identical with the policy he is pursuing 
at the present moment. Its leading idea was reconciliation with 
Russia, and it may be summed up as consisting of a scheme of 
reforms for the Ottoman Empire, to be forced on the Porte by the 
united coercion of Russia and England, and conditioned by the main- 
tenance of the territorial integrity of Turkey. This policy unfortu- 
nately was not given a fair chance. There can be no question that 
had it been loyally supported at home, and had Lord Salisbury been 
authorised to summon the British fleet when the Porte rejected the 
proposals of the Conference, there would have been no war in 1878, 
perhaps no more Eastern Question at all. But while Lord Salisbury 
was conciliating Count Ignatieff, and persuading him—as he did suc- 
cessfully—to abandon the idea of a Russian occupation of Bulgaria, 
Lord Beaconsfield was making his threatening speeches about “ three 
campaigns’’; and when the British Plenipotentiary was warning 
the Sultan of the wrath of his Government, Lord Derby was assur- 
ing the Turkish Ambassador in London that “Her Majesty’s 
Government did not themselves meditate or threaten the employ- 
ment of active measures of coercion in the event of the proposals 
of the Powers being refused by the Porte.” * 

That after this rebuff Lord Salisbury should have remained in 
office, and even accepted the post of Foreign Secretary, when Lord 
Derby resigned in 1878, is a matter for surprise, but of no public 
concern. If he sacrificed his dignity to his ambition he certainly did 
not sacrifice his principles. The war which had taken place in the 
interim had transferred the question of Turkish reforms to other 
hands, and the only question which remained for him to watch over 
was that of the territorial integrity of Turkey. The problem was no 
longer one of humanity and British interests, but of British interests 
alone. The Treaty of San Stefano had struck a serious blow at the 
“integrity” principle, and the refusal of Russia to submit it to the 
judgment of Europe had brought England and Russia to the verge 
of war. Immediately on taking office Lord Salisbury issued his 
famous circular setting forth his reasons for requiring the production 
of the San Stefano Treaty before a Conference of the Powers. This 
circular has been attacked for its alleged tone of menace, and for the 
large scale of its pretensions in comparison with what Great Britain 
subsequently agreed to accept. So far as the alleged menaces are 
concerned the best answer is that they did not aggravate the situation, 
while the so-called large pretensions consist simply in calling upon 


(1) Blue Book, Turkey, No. 2 (1877), p. 182. 
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Russia to observe obligations which she had contracted in 1856. Lord 
Salisbury could not have diminished those pretensions without giving 
away his whole case. The whole of his policy, it is said, was conceived 
in a spirit of hostility to Russia. I do not think it was. If any other 
Power had been in the place of Russia it would have been just the 
same, for the contentions of the circular were in defence of acquired 
rights, without reference to the individuality of the aggressor. Had 
Lord Salisbury’s earlier policy been adopted, and Great Britain joined 
Russia in the war, Prince Bismarck, or Count Andrassy, or M. 
Waddington, would have had the right to address the allies in terms 
very similar to those of the British Foreign Secretary’s despatch. The 
best proof that Lord. Salisbury desired peace and had no wish for 
extravagant concessions, is afforded by the Secret Treaty with Russia, 
in which, without prejudicing the rights of Europe, Great Britain 
agreed to a modification of the demands of the circular, and thus 
rendered the pacificatory Congress at Berlin possible. 

There was one other Secret Treaty connected with these negotia- 
tions, the famous Cyprus Convention. I refer to it lest anyone should 
imagine that I am closing my eyes to anything that may be held to 
be indefensible in Lord Salisbury’s record. As a matter of fact I 
rather sympathise with the underlying idea of the Convention. Its 
vice is in its form, and in the means adopted for accomplishing the 
end in view, and for these defects, I believe it is admitted that Lord 
Beaconsfield was chiefly responsible. It must be remembered that 
the liberation of the Balkan States had practically solved the destiny 
of European Turkey. In the fate of the remaining territories Eng- 
land has no selfish interest. It was very different, however, with Asiatic 
Turkey. We had, and have still, large commercial interests all over that 
region, and every advance of Russia into it is so much withdrawn from 
the area of English markets. Under the Treaty of San Stefano 
Russia tried to acquire the caravan route, through which we have 
access to Persia from Trebizond, and on which more than half the 
total trade is carried on with the United Kingdom.’ This design 
was defeated in the Treaty of Berlin, and in order to accentuate the 
importance attached by Great Britain to the integrity of the Sultan’s 
Asiatic dominions, the Cyprus Convention was concluded. No one 
can doubt, however, that the same end might have been attained 
without the Convention, which is a needless offence to Russia and a 
source of misconstruction of English policy. Moreover, the price we 
had to pay for Cyprus in the shape of our consent to the French 
acquisition of Tunis* was excessive, especially in view of the com- 
parative facility with which the same concession would have enabled 
us to arrange our present troubles in Egypt. 

The idea that the Cyprus Convention, or, indeed, any portion of 


(i) Consular Report, For. Off. Annual Ser. (1896), No. 1680, p. 7. 
(2) Dociments Diplomatiques : Affaires de Tunisie (Supplément), Avril—Mai, 1881, 
pp. 67—70. 
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the negotiations conducted by Lord Salisbury in 1878, was in- 
spired by Turcophil sentiments, is quite untenable. Lord Salisbury 
has shown us in what spirit he conducted these negotiations in the 
final paragraph of the despatch with which he accompanied the copy 
of the Treaty of Berlin that he sent home to Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State when the Congress rose :— 

** Whether use will be made of this—probably the last—opportunity which has 
been thus obtained for Turkey by the interposition of the Powers of Europe, and 
of England in particular, or whether it is to be thrown away, will depend upon 
the sincerity with which Turkish Statesmen now address themselves to the duties 
of good government and the task of reform.” 


It was a last chance. 

Of Lord Salisbury’s attitude on minor questions in the East—how 
he secured the Halepa pact for the Cretans, sanctioned the union of 
the two Bulgarias, and struggled for the fulfilment by the Porte of 
the provisions of the Berlin Treaty favourable to Greece—I need not 
speak. They necessarily disappear in the perspective of this rapid 
survey. I hurry on to his treatment of the later phases of the 
Eastern Question. 

In a recent article in this Review' I pointed out how, by the modifi- 
cations which the European situation sustained after the death of the 
Tsar Alexander IT., in 1881, the concert of the Powers practically fell 
to pieces, and, although there was every probability that they would 
unite to protect the integrity of Turkey in the interests of Kuropean 
peace, it was quite impracticable to obtain their concurrence in any 
effective action to compel the Porte to execute the provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty relating to internal reforms. In these circumstances 
Lord Salisbury, who had been again twice in power, found his action 
much restricted, especially as England was completely isolated in 
Europe.?_ None the less, he did not abandon the cause of internal 
reform in Turkey. As the Powers could not be induced to intervene, 
and any isolated intervention by England would have brought a 
hornet’s nest about her already much worried head, he devoted 
himself to persuading the Sultan by friendly representations to grant 
redress to grievances in particular cases.*? This attitude kept the peace 
and did much good while it lasted. 

When Lord Rosebery succeeded to the Foreign Office in August, 
1892, a new policy was inaugurated, with the most unfortunate results. 
A common outbreak of lawlessness in Armenia, repressed with much, 
though not unusual, severity, induced Lord Rosebery to address 
threats to the Porte. The Sultan became estranged, the lawlessness 
in Armenia grew worse, Mussulman fanaticism was aroused, massacres 
multiplied, the British Government appealed to the Powers, a scheme 

41) ‘* Lord Rosebery’s Second Thoughts,’’ November, 1896. 

(2) The five great Powers were thus divided: Germany, Austria, and Italy formed 
the Triple Alliance; Russia had a secret understanding with Germany; and France 


had a standing quarrel with us over the Occupation of Egypt. 
(5) Blue Book, Turkey, No. 3 (1896), p. 8. 
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of reforms was drawn up and rejected by the Sultan, and finally Great. 
Britain fell out with Russia over a proposal of Lord Kimberley to 
apply pressure to the Porte.’ This was the desperate situation which 
faced Lord Salisbury when he returned to power in the middle of 
1895. What was he todo? There could be no question of returning 
to the conciliating policy of 1886-1892. Armenia was bathed in 
blood, the guilt of which was known to lie with the Sultan himself, 
and the whole of England was seething with indignation. The task 
which Lord Salisbury had attempted in vain to accomplish at the 
Constantinople Conference twenty years before, now again beckoned 
to him. He took it up with energy. With Lord Rosebery’s scheme 
of reforms in his hands he asked Russia to join in coercing the Porte 
or to abstain from raising impediments to separate action on the part 
of Great Britain. By the mouth of Prince Lobanoff Russia refused 
both requests. 

There is an impression in some quarters that Lord Salisbury 
allowed himself to be intimidated by Russia, and that he accepted 
the rebuff of Prince Lobanoff as an excuse for abandoning the policy 
of coercion. Nothing could be wider of the mark. To have inter- 
vened in the teeth of the Russian declaration would have been to pro- 
voke a European war. Lord Salisbury only waited while the real 
facts of the horrors perpetrated in Armenia became better known 
on the Continent, while the French democracy learnt the true nature 
of the crimes of which they were being made the accessories, and 
while the daily strengthening agitation in England upset the nerves 
of St. Petersburg and Vienna with a growing fear lest the hands of 
the British Government should be forced. That personally he was 
not averse to isolated action, in the event of England being directly 
provoked, or the conditions proving favourable, he showed on two 
occasions—the first, when the Sultan flouted the Powers over the 
second guardships ; the other, when he defeated the scheme of block- 
ading Crete. These disintegrating influences worked gradually but 
inexorably on the anti-British concert, and, when last October Lord 
Salisbury returned to the charge with his scheme of coercion, Russia 
was practically isolated. A few weeks later all the Powers agreed in 
principle to the British programme. 

Thus, for the first time in her history, Europe has been brought 
within sight of a real solution of the Eastern Question. Whether 
that solution will be successfully reached even now no one can say. 
The concert of Europe is a lumbering machine, and accidents beset it 
at every step. The restlessness of Greece has already nearly upset 
the whole plan. Whatever its fate, however, the credit of having 
brought Europe so far belongs to Lord Salisbury, and it fitly crowns 
the humane and patriotic policy he has consistently followed for forty 
years. DipLomaticts. 


(1) These resulis will be foun1 set forth at length in the Forrnicutiy Review, 
November, 1896, pp. 619—624. 

































































MR. RHODES’S SPEECHES. 


The speeches from which extracts are taken were delivered by Mr. Rhodes on 
the following occasions :— 

(A.) A speech to his constituents at Barclay West, on 3rd October, 1888. 

(B.) A speech delivered at Bloemfontein on the occasion of the then Sir Henry 
Loch’s visit to the Free State, 13th May, 1890. 

(C.) A speech made at a banquet at Kimberley, given in Mr. Rhodes’s honour 
after he had become Premier of the Cape Colony, 5th September, 1890. 

(D.) A speech made at a Boer meeting at the Paarl, 28th April, 1891. 

(E.) A speech made at the General Meeting of the British South Africa Com- 
pany in London, 29th November, 1892. 

(F.) A speech made at Capetown at the banquet given to Mr. Rhodes, 9th 
January, 1894. 

(G.) A speech delivered in the Cape Parliament on the Glen Grey Bill, dealing 
with the native question in the colony, 31st July, 1594. 

(H.) Speech delivered at the General Meeting of the British South Africa 
Company in London, 18th January, 1895. 

The letters attached to each quotation indicate the speech from which the 
extract is given. The extracts are taken with respect to A, B, C, D, F, G, from 
the files of the Cape Argus, in which the speeches are reported. The extracts for 
E and H are taken from the official reports of the General Meetings of the British 
South Africa Company. 


Av the present period it would be a breach of propriety, if not of 
law, to enter into any controversy as to Mr. Rhodes’s political career, 
as to his connection with the circumstances which have given rise to 
the Committee of Inquiry. I think, however, that no exception can 
be taken to a brief statement of the policy Mr. Rhodes has pursued 
both as Administrator and as Premier; this statement being based on 
his own words collected from speeches delivered long before the 
Jameson Raid had ever taken place, or could have been in antici- 
pation. 

In as far as I am aware, no collection of Mr. Rhodes’s speeches has 
ever yet been published, He has sat in the Cape Assembly for some 
fifteen years as member for Barclay West, a small town on the Vaal 
River, about twenty miles from Kimberley. But he has never been 
a frequent or a copious speaker, and the materials for forming a view 
of his policy from his public utterances are far more scanty than 
those available in the case of most statesmen of eminence. Mr. 
Rhodes, I should add, has never apparently been ambitious of 
oratorical distinction, and his speeches convey the impression of being 
spoken off-hand; the words in which his ideas are clothed being 
selected on the spur of the moment. His general meaning is always 
clear, but his spoken exposition of his meaning is not always as com- 
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plete as could be desired. I should state, also, that, as the reports of 
the speeches delivered in South Africa are gathered from newspaper 
reports, and as newspaper reporting in that country has not yet reached 
the same standard of perfection as it has attained at home, a good deal 
of the crudeness, if I may use the word, which marks Mr. Rhodes’s 
speeches, may be attributed to their being inaccurately reported and 
imperfectly revised. Still a perusal of these speeches will, I think, 
enable any future narrator of his career to form a fair conception of the 
ideas and aspirations which have determined Mr. Rhodes’s policy. 
The limits of space alone preclude the publication in this Review of 
more than a few extracts from the reported speeches, which I have 
had the advantage of perusing. In as far as possible I have in every 
instance quoted Mr. Rhodes’s own words, and I have thought it well 
to give a reference to the occasion and date at which the words were 
uttered, so that anybody who thinks fit can ascertain for himself that 
the quotations given do represent the ideas expressed, and except in 
the case of a few insignificant corrections, made for the sake of clear- 
ness, reproduce the words actually employed. I have arranged my 
selected quotations under separate headings, in order to make their 
purport more easily intelligible ; but as will be seen from the notes 
attached, these quotations are taken, not from one speech, but from a 
number of speeches delivered at different times and places. 


Personant CAREER. 


Mr. Rhodes has been accused of egotism. Whatever basis there 
may be for the charge, the egotism does not take the form of a 
proneness to give undue prominence to the part he has played himself 
in the undertakings with which he has been associated. In private life 
he dwells but little on his own personality, and in like fashion his 
speeches are reticent about himself. The following passages are 
the only ones in the form of reminiscences, which I can find :— 


(A) “There have been many things invented respecting my career; and I have 
been told that my object is to obtain a seat in the English Parliament ; but of 
course I take no heed of these rumours, as there is no truth in them. It is my 
intention to remain attached to Cape politics, for I take a great interest in them ; 
and I tell you candidly that I have not the slightest idea of quitting South Africa 
for any other country. Here I can do something; but were I to go to England as 
a politician I should be lost in obscurity. I have been told that my desire is to 
enter the English Parliament, and that my contribution to the Parnell Fund was 
with this object. I have the presumption to say that I believe I could at any time 
obtain a seat in the English Parliament without paying Mr. Parnell £10,000 ; and 
that if I ever stood for the English Parliament I should not stand for an Irish 
constituency. I gave Mr. Parnell’s cause £10,000 because in it I believed lies 
the key of the Federal System on the basis of perfect Home Rule in every part of 
the Empire.” 


The above statement was made to his constituents at Barclay West. 
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Some years later, when speaking, as Premier, at the Paarl, the head- 
quarters of the Cape Boers, he alluded to certain criticisms which had 
been passed on the incompatibility of his dual position with respect to 
Rhodesia and the Cape Colony :— 


(D) ‘“ There will be no happier man than myself if you say the dual position is 
impossible, because I can then go and live with those young people who are 
developing these new territories. I know them well, and, believe me, the life 
there is better than that of receiving deputations, whilst it has all the romance 
which attaches to the development of a new country. You know my desire with 
regard to the map of Africa from Capetown to the Zambesi, and the welcome you 
have given me to-night leads me to hope for the attainment of that object. It rests 
with you whether you consider it is possible to continue that dual position which is 
held by me with the one object of making South Africa one. But if you feel that 
it is impossible, remember that when I leave you I go again to your own people, 
and I shall develop these new territories in accordance with the laws, and, as I 
hope, with the cordial approval of the people, of the Cape Colony.” 


Here, again, is one of the very rare personal reminiscences to be 
found in Mr. Rhodes’s public utterances :— 


(F) “I remember in the impetuosity of my youth, I was talking to a man 
advanced in years who was planting—what do you think !—he was planting oak 
trees, and I said to him very gently that the planting of oak trees by a man 
advanced in years seemed to me rather imaginative. He seized the point at once, 
and said to me, ‘ You feel that I shall never enjoy the shade.’ I said, ‘ Yes,’ and 
he replied, ‘I have the imagination, and I know what that shade will be, and, 
at any rate, no one will ever alter those lines. I have laid my trees on certain 
lines. I know that I cannot expect more than to see them beyond a shrub, but 
with me rests the conception, and the shade, and the glory.’ ” 


Tue Reason or Ruopesta. 


I am anxious, as I have said, to avoid all polemical controversy, 
I therefore make no comment upon the motives, which have been 
attributed to Mr. Rhodes, in order to account for the creation of the 
Chartered Company. I confine myself to stating that in South Africa 
he has persistently adhered to the opinion that Rhodesia is the key of 
South Africa; that the Cape Colony is the best suited of all the 
African States to hold that key and use it with advantage; that the 
mere existence of Rhodesia, as a sort of sister colony to the Cape, must 
lead ultimately to the formation of a South African Confederation, 
and that such a confederation must, by the logic of facts, become the 
dominant power in South Africa. In support of this statement I 
would call attention to the following quotations :— 


(A) “On looking at the map the South African question appears to consist of 
a number of anomalous incongruities. The extraordinary mixture of a Crown: 
Colony, such as Natal ; of republics, such as the Transvaal and Free State ; of.a 
large native territory whose inhabitants are alien to the whites in race and senti- 
ments ; of a self-governing colony such as the Cape, divided in itself, owing to 
racial divisions—all this seemed a problem impossible to deal with; but I felt 
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that there are keys to every puzzle, and I came to the conclusion—and I have the 
courage to challenge anyone to deny it—that the key of the puzzle lay in the 
pessession of the interior, at that time an unknown quantity. I hope, if any of 
you think I am using a personal egotism, you will excuse it, from the fact that 
in a humble way I have been mixed up with the politics of the interior during 
the last fuur years ; and such politics, I contend, will be in future most intimately 
connected with the settlement of the South African question ; for I believe that 
whatever State possesses Bechuanaland and Matabeleland will ultimately possess 
South Africa.” 


(D) “ The time has arrived when I ought to speak out and tell you what I 
intend to do in regard to this country (Rhodesia). I make you a pledge to-night 
that if you will send me your sons and your produce they shall have the prefer- 
ence ; and the best proof of this is the fact that the present occupants of the coun- 
try are nearly all Cape colonists. I have now told you what my policy is, and 
that is, that the new land shall be at one with the laws and systems of the Cape 
Colony. I know there are many difficulties before me. There is the Trek from 
the Transvaal, there is the sensitive feeling in the Free State, Little Natal seems 
to be left out in the cold ; but I feel that I am justified in asking for the support 
of the people of the Cape Colony. I am not asking them for any expenditure, I 
am not asking them to enter into additional monetary obligations, and from your 
experience of me during the last five years, you know that what I say I will try 
and act up to.’’ 


(F) “After I hecame a Member of the Cape Parliament, I thought it would be 
a good thing to make an idea in connection with one’s politics, and to try steadily 
to carry it out. I am referring to my position, as a representative of the people 
some twelve years ago ; and, in season and out of season, I thought it would bea 
good and wise idea to obtain the unknown interior as a reversion to the Colony, 
of which Lam one of the citizens. I will not tire you with a statement of the 
various steps that were taken. I am looking back on a portion of nearly twelve 
years of my life. I had that idea, I advocated it in Parliament, and gradually I 
diad the satisfaction of seeing that your hinterland had grown from the Orange 
River far into the vast interior.”’ 


CONFEDERATION OF SourH AFRICA, 


Mr. Rhodes has often been attacked on the ground that his policy 
with regard to the Imperial “ factor,” to quote his own phrase, 
has varied in accordance with the exigencies of his dual position as 
Administrator, on the one hand of a Company supported by British 
capital and British influence, and on the other as a Prime Minister of 
the Cape Colony, whose majority in the Cape Parliament depended on 
the support of the Afrikander Bond. I think, however, his policy 
in this respect, as indicated by his speeches, has been singularly 
consistent. lis view has been throughout that whenever, if ever, 
South Africa becomes a confederation it should remain an integral 
portion of the British Empire, united to it by the same relations as 
those which connect the Mother Country with the Dominion of Canada. 
In other words, he holds that British South Africa should be practically 
independent in all matters of local Government, but should in respect 
of Imperial and foreign matters continue to form part of the British 
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Empire under the British flag. It is not my object to discuss here 
whether this policy is wise or unwise, practicable or impracticable. 
All I desire to show is that it has been advocated consistently by its 
author. To prove this contention all I need do is to cite the following 
passages from his public speeches. 


(C) “It iscustomary to speak of an United South Africa as being within the near 
future. If we mean by this a complete union under the same flag, I see very 
serious difficulties. I know, myself, that I am not prepared at any time to forfeit 
my flag. I remember a good story about the editor of a leading journal in this 
country. He was asked to allow a supervision as to his articles in reference to 
native policy, and he was offered a free hand with everything else. Well, he 
asked, ‘If you take away the direction of my native policy, what have I left?’ 
And so it is with me. If I have to forfeit my flag, what have I left? If you 
take away my flag, you take away everything. .. .” 





(A) “I have held but one view, that is, the government of South Africa by the 
people of South Africa, whilst keeping the Imperial tie for self-defence ; and the 
Government (of the Cape !) | am proud to feel, can rule Matabeleland equally with 
Bechuanaland. A period of transition may occur during which the (Imperial ?) 

tovernment might hold a temporary responsibility (over these provinces) pending 

their annexation to the Cape. I have not a word to say against this, but I 
object most distinctly to the formation of a British Imperial Colony in the 
interior of South Africa on the Zambesi, apart from the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope.” 


(A) ‘Ihave confidence that the people of the Cape Colony have the will and the 
pluck and the energy to adopt these provinces (Rhodesia) as their inheritance. They 
are not inimical to the Imperial Government. Recognizing every debt of gratitude 
to the Imperial Government, they are fully prepared to retain the principle of joint 
responsibility in respect to lmperial defence; but in reference to the internal man- 
agement of these territories they claim the principle of Home Rule. I have little 
more to add. The polities of South Africa are in a nutshell. Let us leave the 
Free State and the Transvaal to their own destiny. We must adopt the whole re- 
sponsibility of the interior. We must propose a Customs Union on every occasion, 
but we must always remember that the gist of the South Atrican Question lies in 
the extension of the Cape Colony to the Zambesi. If you are prepared to take that, 
there is no difficulty in the future. We must endeavour to make those who live 
with us feel that there is no race distinction between us, that, whether Dutch or 

‘ English, we are combined in one object, this object being the union of the States 
of South Afriea, without abandoning the Imperial tie ; and that what we mean by 
the Imperial tie is that we are to have the most perfect self-government in home 

| affairs, whilst retaining the obligation (together with the Mother Country) of 
mutual defence against the outside world.” 





Again, in a speech in Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free 
State, Mr. Rhodes expressed— 


(B) “ His admiration for the sentiment regarding the possession of a national 
flag, but said there was still a possibility of a South African Federal Union, if 
they could pursue a course (of action) which would give them a Customs Union, 
arranged upoa a basis of equal rights im all the countries from Durban to Wal- 
fisch Bay. An arrangement of this kind and other similar equitable under- 
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standings would, while not sacrificing national sentiment, bring about a practical 
union of South Africa.” 


(F) “I can fully understand the sentiments and feelings of a Republican, who has 
created his own independence, and who values that before all; but I can say 
fairly that I believe in the future, I may be able to assimilate this (Republican) 
system with the (Monarchical) system with which I have been connected in the 
Cape Colony ; and it is not an impoasible idea that the neighbouring Republics, 
while retaining their independence, should share with us as to certain general 
principles. If I might put it to you I would cite the principle of common tariffs, 
the principle of common railway connection, the principle of common appeal in 
law, the principle of common coinage, and, in fact, all those principles (of common 
administration) which exist at the present moment in the United States, irres- 
pective of the local assemblies which exist in each separate state in that 
country... .” 


(H) “ We have received throughout the complete support of the Cape people, 
who, recognising that it (the creation of Rhodesia) was too great an undertaking 
for themselves to enter upon, were glad that we undertook it, and who look upon 
it as their hinterland, for remember, we shall pass from the position of Chartered 
administration to that of self-government when the country is occupied by white 
people, especially by Englishmen, because if Englishmen object to anything it is 
to being governed by a small oligarchy. Englishmen will govern themselves. 
We must therefore look to the future of Charterland—I speak of ten or twenty 
years hence—as one of self-government; and it is very possible that under 
self-government it may be federated to the Cape Government. Then when we 
think of the political position, we have also to consider the English people ; and 
I must say we have received the very heartiest support from the English public, 
with few exceptions, arising probably from ignorance, possibly from disappoint- 
ment, and I think in many cases from utter misconception.” 


To count your chickens before they are hatched has never been 
considered an act of prudence or common-sense. It is obvious that 
South African Federation is an egg which may not, and probably will 
not, be hatched for many a year tocome. In the present inchoate 
state of the egg’s development, it is simply futile to discuss what are 
to be the conditions under which an United South Africa may, or 
may not, ultimately come into existence. All that Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
or any other South African politician, can do at present is to lay down 
the general lines upon which the movement for the confederation of 
South Africa ought to be conducted ; and these lines, as laid down 
by him, are based on the principle that the confederation, when 
formed, should remain under the flag of England. 


Tue Native QUEsTION. 


The main question, however, of South Africa is not concerned with 
the form of Government, under which the States and Colonies founded 
by men of European race are ultimately to exist, but with the future 
relations between the white colonists and the black natives. I can 
hardly expect that the solution of the native question, favoured by 
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colonial opinion and supported by the authority of Mr. Rhodes, will 
meet with the approval of the adherents of the “ Am I not a man 
and a brother?” theory, who contend that the sole difference between 
the white man and the black is one of colour. At the same time I 
cannot but think that impartial men who are not committed to one 
side or the other in the controversy of White rv. Black, will admit 
that Mr. Rhodes takes a statesmanlike and practical view of the 
South African native question. 


' (D) “I must say that I hesitate to annex still more native races. I am fright- 
ened, if I may so put it, at the returns the census shows, for we have there the 
bald record that, whilst we have about 1,400,000 human beings in this Colony, 
1,000,000 of them are blacks, and only 400,000 white. It is for you to 
consider whether we should increase our numbers by the addition of a larger 
black population. If it was a question of adding another 100,000 white human 
beings, I would not say a word; but when it is a question of increasing our 
1,000,000 of blacks to 1,100,000, leaving the 400,000 whites at the same figure, 
that is another matter. You must remember that we have before us the case of 
Natal, which, though it possesses 750,000 natives, and only 40,000 whites, has 
imported 40,000 Coolies to do its labour. . . .”’ 


(G) ‘‘ There was a general feeling that the natives were a distinct source of 
trouble and loss to the country. Now he took a different view. When they saw 
the labour troubles that were occurring in the United States, and when they saw 
the troubles that were going to occur with the English people in their own country 
as to the social question and labour question, he felt rather glad that our South 
African labour question was intimately connected with our South African native 
question, for he saw that at any rate we should not have occurring with us what 
had lately occurred in Chicago, where, on account of some question as to the 
management of the Pullman cars, the whole of these labour quarrels broke out 
and the city was utterly wrecked. This was what was going on in older countries, 
from the fact of the masses, as contrasted with the classes, trying to get what they 
termed their rights, or, to put it into plain English, trying to enable those who 
had not, to take from those who had. If the masses could not get what they 
wanted, by what might be termed Irish legislation, they would attempt to get it 
by physical force. . . .” 


Again, in the debate in the Cape Parliament on the Glen Grey 
Bill, regulating the status of the native population, Mr. Rhodes, as 
Premier, stated :— 


(G) “The proposition which had submitted itself to his mind with regard to 
the natives was, what was the present condition of these people. He found that 
they were increasing enormously. He found there were certain locations (reserved 
for them) where, without any right or title to the land, they were herded 
together. They were multiplying to an enormous extent, and these locations 
were becoming too small. The Transkei could support, perhaps, its present 
population of 200,000 people, but it was not able to support double that popula- 
tion, The natives there were increasing at an enormous rate. The old diminu- 
tions by war and pestilence did not now occur. Our good government prevented 
the natives from fighting, and the result was an enormous increase of the popula- 
tion. The problem before us was, what was to become of these people? He was 
sure that the Transkei could not support 1,200,000 people, whilst he knew that 
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there would be that number of people there in about twenty years. What were 
they going todo? The natives in the past had an interesting employment for 
their minds, in going to war and in consulting in their councils as to war, but 
we had taken away all that employment from them. We had given them no 
share in the government—and, he thought, rightly too—and no interest in the 
local development of their country. What one felt was that there were questions 
such as bridges, roads, education, plantations of trees, and various local matters 
to which the natives could devote themselves with good results. Again, there 
was the question of their lands, which could not continue to provide enough 
food for all of them. In the third place, in many parts of their country we had 
established canteens. A man who had nothing to do turned to the canteens. 
We did not teach the natives the dignity of labour, and they learnt to loaf about 
in sloth and laziness. They never went out and worked. The natives did not 
know anything about the politics of the country. They had told them time after 
time that they did not understand politics. ‘Leave us alone,’ they said, ‘ but 
let us try and deal with some of our little local questions.’ He felt that, if the 
natives desired it, the canteens must be removed from their midst. Further, it 
was their duty as a Government, to remove these poor children from their life 
of sloth and laziness, and to give them some gentle stimulus to come forth and 
find out the dignity of labour. . .. We failed utterly when we put natives on 
an equality with ourselves. If we dealt with them differently, and said these 
poor people have their own ideas, we were all right. When once we departed 
from that position, and put the natives on an equality with ourselves, we had to 
give the question up. What we might expect after one hundred years of civiliza- 
tion he, for his part, did not know. ... The idea that in those parts of 
the colony which the natives had already occupied they could ever be driven 
out must be dismissed (as absurd). The natives were our future labourers, 
and we could not permit them to be going on increasing in these reserved areas, 
until the areas had become over-stocked. It would be wise not to deal with the 
whole of the native question at once. The natives were children, and we should 
do something for the minds and the brains that the Almighty had given them. 
But he did believe that they were different from ourselves. The Bill (before 
the House) told the natives that we would place them in possession of their lands, 
that we would put them under their local magistrates, and that we would let 
them conduct their own local affairs. We must give, he repeated, these black 
people some stimulus to work. It was impossible to provide ther: all with land. 
Even at present their homes were over-crowded. A similar question had had 
to be met in many countries before now, and it was admitted that there must 
always come a period (with the increase of population) when a country could 
not be supported by agriculture alone. The provisions of the Bill were intended 
to meet this difficulty in South Africa. . . . The Bill, moreover, contained a 
proposition intended to provide the natives with district councils. It includes 
propositions intended to employ their minds on simple questions in connection 
with local affairs. It proposes to remove the liquor pest ; and last, but not 
least, to remove the native, by the gentle stimulus of the labour tax, from a life 
of sloth and laziness; to teach them the dignity of labour; to cause them to 
contribute to the prosperity of the State, and thus to render some return for our 
wise and good government.” 


Tue Lasour Prosiem at Home. 


To British readers the most interesting topic touched on by Mr. 
Rhodes in his speeches will probably be found to consist in his views. 
as to the labour question in the Mother Country. I have not sufficient 
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knowledge myself on this subject to express any opinion about their 
soundness as judged by the standard of political economy. But 
I know enough to be aware that these views are not in har- 
mony with the orthodox theories of Free Trade doctrinaires. All 
I can say is that Mr. Rhodes’s ideas on this subject seem to me 
practical suggestions for the possible solution of an acknowledged 
difficulty ; and as such are infinitely more worthy of attention than 
the wild schemes of Socialists and Salvationists. Moreover, Mr. 
Rhodes’s ideas on the Home Labour Question illustrate one aspect of 
his character, which is not commonly appreciated as fully as it deserves. 
His ideas may be dreams, but they bear, at any rate, the semblance of 
the dreams of a patriot and a statesman. The same conception runs 
throughout all his utterances on this subject. This conception is that 
the only way to secure the prosperity of the British Empire, and to 
improve the position of the British workman, is to open up fresh 
markets for British commerce. The following extracts from his 
speeches, will, I think, confirm my statements :— 


(F) “The electors of Northampton required to be told that the Little England 
which Mr. Labouchere advocates means destruction to their industry; that 
England is a very small country with a very large population, which has lived 
during the last hundred years by working up raw products and then giving them 
to the world ; that the world, which is very cleve. has suddenly discovered that 
through giving to the world her raw products, when manufactured, England has 
got control of the world ; and, to sum it up shortly, that the world says, by pro- 
tective and prohibitive tariffs, ‘we will have nothing to do with England.’ 
If I could put you a simile—and it is a simile appealing to every one of you 
because we are all a sporting community—it is just as if when a cricket eleven, 
say of the county of Yorkshire, had beaten everyone else, the neighbouring 
counties got nervous and frightened, and said, ‘We will handicap you with 
fourteen or sixteen men when we play ;’ and later on said, ‘ We will not play 
with you at all.’ And that is just the habit of the world. This has nothing to 
do with us here, but the politicians of England do not understand the situation, 
and that is why the Little England (policy) is hopeless. If England were a 
country like the United States, with a large expanse of territory, it might enter 
upon such a policy, but with an extremely small island, almost at present a work- 
shop, her future depends upon her relations with the external world ; and these 
relations depend on the relations of the colonies of South Africa, with Australia, 
Canada, and the rest of the world. No politician has yet hit on the idea, but if 
the world, as a whole, hits on the idea of a Prohibitive Tariff against the Mother 
Country, what would occur?! I will give you one more simile. The land of 
England cannot alone afford to support thirty-six millions, and (if this idea could 
be carried out) England would be exactly in the position of a ship out of which 
the provender had been taken while the rats were left. Food having been 
exhausted, there would be only one solution, and that would be to eat themselves. 
I leave to the Mother Country the consideration of this idea, but I have men- 
tioned it because the advocate of the Little England policy has not conveyed to 
his constituents the position that is really occurring. The United States, France, 
and Russia, and almost every civilised part of the globe, are by prohibitive tariffs 
shutting out England. They say they will not play cricket with England, and 
the only solution for England is to make arrangements to play cricket with her 
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colonies ; and if England does not see what is going on, — the colonies will 
have to play cricket “with other nations than herself. 


(E) “There is one matter I wish to speak about. It is of no use for us Eng- 
lishmen to be taking countries in one part of the world, and then having our 
statesmen ‘scuttling out’ of other countries. There is a party of ‘scuttle’ 
England, whose idea is to retire from every portion of the globe. I suppose that 
the best representative of this party is the Member for Northampton, of whom I 
speak without any (hostile) feeling, as I think I owe the honourable gentleman as 
much as I owe anyone, because for nearly a whole year there has hardly been an 
issue of Truth without some reference to my abilities. I ask every one of you, 
each in his own way, at all times and on all occasions to oppose the party of ‘ scut- 
tle.” I do not mean you should do this on the basis of jingoism, or on the basis 
of the empire on which the sun never sets, but on the basis of pure practical busi- 
ness. The constituents of the Member for Northampton make boots, and if I asked 
them where they were going to send the boots to, they would tell me to every part 
of the globe. The idea that the taking up of the uncivilized portions of the globe 
is to the advantage of the classes, is erroneous; the proceeding is entirely to the 
advantage of the masses. The classes could spend their money under any flag, but 
the masses have no money to spend on such speculations as gold and silver mines ; 
they can only look to other countries in connection with what they produce, in 
connection, that is, with their factories and their work. The point I desire to im- 
press upon the masses is that instead of the world going all right, it is going all 
wrong for them. Cobden had his idea of Free Trade for all the world, but that 
idea has not been realized. The whole world can see that we can make the best 
goods in this country, and the countries of the world have, therefore, established 
against us, not protective tariffs, but prohibitive tariffs. Let us take the case of 
‘the bone of our bone, the flesh of our flesh,’ the Yankees. What is the meaning 
of the McKinley Tariff? It does not mean that the Yankees want a revenue, but 
that they desire to prohibit any trade with this country. Perhaps one of the most 
humorous things that ever happened was the Chicago Exhibition. I said to my 
colleagues at the Cape, ‘ Are you aware that we are exhibiting in a country which 
has declared that it does not want to trade with any other? Are you aware that 
we are expending £10,000 to exhibit in Chicago? Brother Jonathan is going to 
be very pleased to see us; but, as soon as his exhibition is over, he is going to lock 
his doors against us, and he does not wish to see us again, until there is another 
exhibition—for the glory of Brother Jonathan.’ ” 


(E) ‘‘It seemed to be forgotten in talking about these islands (the United 
Kingdom) that they contain 36,000,000 of people, and that the islands could only 
produce sufticient to support 6,000,000, the other 30,000,000 being entirely depen- 
dent on the trade of the world. I maintain that the first duty of statesmen is to 
keep this question open, even to the extent of retaliatory tariffs. I read the news- 
papers frequently, but I never see anything about this question. I know full 
well, as many of those present know, that if President Harrison’s policy is con- 
tinued by the Yankees, they will absorb Canada, make reciprocal arrangements 
with South America, and declare the New World to be self-supporting. I want 
to show the masses that for them the question of the day is the tariff question, 
and that this country is the last country that should abstain from dealing with it. 
Matters are very different with France, with her enormous agricultural wealth, 
and the nature of her people, and very different also with the United States, but 
with this country this is the question and the whole question.” 


(E) “... . I desire to point out that it is our duty, wherever and whenever we 
can, to impress upon the masses that this question of keeping control of the outer 
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world is a matter of pleasure to the classes, but that it is a matter of life to the 
masses,” 


(H) ‘I remember while coming home on board ship some one handed me the 
Daily Chronicle, in which I read the following : ‘ Not a single unemployed work- 
man in England is likely to secure a week’s steady labour asa result of the forward 
policy in South Africa.’ Whatis my reply to that? I do not reply with a plat- 
form address about ‘three acres and a cow,’ or the ‘ social programme,’ but I 
make a practical reply, and say what we have done. We have built two hundred 
miles of railway, the rails all made in England, and the locomotives also. We have 
constructed thirteen hundred miles of telegraphs, the telegraph poles and wires 
all made in England. Everything we wear, and almost everything we consume, 
is imported from England. Can you tell me, then, that not a single unemployed 
workman (in England) is likely to secure a week’s steady labour as the result of 
this enterprise? I assure you that this enterprize of ours does them much more 
good than telling them about ‘three acres and a cow,’ because nothing has ever 
come out of that.” 


(H) “ Your Little Englander very fairly says, What is the advantage of all these 
expansions of territory, what is the advantage of our Colonies? ‘As soon as we 
give them self-government, they do two things. If we in the slightest degree 
remonstrate with them as to a law they may pass, they tell us they will haul down 
the flag, and they immediately proceed to devise how they shall keep our goods 
out.’ The Little Englander says quite rightly that the Colonies will not listen 
to any advice regarding administration, and that as to manufactures they make 
every effort to bolster up bastard factories and to keep out our goods. It is very 
true that many of the Colonies have found out the folly of protection ; but they 
have created a bogey which they cannot allay. These factories have been created 
by high duties, and workmen have gone out to them, and they are only kept 
going by high duties, and a poor Minister who tries to pass a low tariff will have 
his windows broken by an infuriated mob. The only chance for the Colonies is 
to stop these protectionist ideas before local factories are created; and on taking 
this new country of ours, I thought it would be a wise thing to put into the Con- 
stitution a clause, providing that the tariff should not exceed the present Cape 
tariff, which is a revenue and not a protective tariff. The proof of that is that 
we have not a single factory in the Cape Colony. I thought that, if we made 
such a clause a part of our Constitution, we should do two things ; create a dis- 
tinct tie with England and stop the creation of bastard manufactories. You will 
be surprised to learn that that proposition was refused. But I will tell you why 
it was refused ; because it was not understood... .” 


(H) “I will show you what this proposition really meant. There are 60,000,000 
of your people in the United States. You created that Government ; that is your 
production, if I may call it so. The United States adopted this folly of Protec- 
tion, and they cannot get rid of it now. What is your trade with the United 
States? Your exports there are about £40,000,000 per annum. In South Africa 
and Egypt we have only 600,000 whites, but your exports there amount to 
£19,000,000. You have £15,000,000 of exports with the Cape and Natal, con- 
sisting almost entirely of British goods, and £4,000,000 with Egypt, where you 
have a fair chance for your goods. You are doing £19,000,000 of trade with these 
two small dependencies, as against £40,000,000 with another creation of yours, 
which has shut your goods out, and where there are 60,000,000 of your own 
people. If the Americans gave a fair chance to your trade, you would be doing 
£150,000,000 to the United States, to your advantage and the advantage of the 
American people. I can see very clearly that the whole sim of your politics 
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should be to allow your trade to grow, because you are not like France, producing 
grand wine, and not like the United States, a world by itself, but a small country 
doing nothing but working up raw produce, and distributing it all over the 
world.”’ 











(H) ‘*The last time I came here I went on the Thames with its endless factories. 
They were making goods, not for England, but for the world. The other day I 
went into a club and saw four hundred people standing about, and, for the sake 
of amusement, I asked what they were doing. I was told they were not doing 
business with England, but with the world. There was not a single man who 
was not doing something with the world. The same thing applies to everything 
here. It must be brought home to you that your trade is the world, and your 
life is the world, and not England. That is why you must deal with these ques- 
tions of expansion and retention (of territory) throughout the world. Of course, 
Cobden’s theory was a most beautiful and right one in itself ; he heid that each 

_part of the world produces something special, and that all the countries of the 
world should exchange their special products ; but you must look at the world as 
a whole, and human beings will not agree with Cobden’s theory. All countries 
want to make their own things, and tinding out that England makes the best 
things, and distributes them in the best manner, they go and put on protective 
duties against her, and, if they are allowed to go on in this way, they will 
ruin you.” 


































I have made no quotations from the speeches recently delivered 
by Mr. Rhodes since the Jameson Raid. They have reference to 
exceptional events, which have little or no bearing on the permanent 
development of South Africa, and which are necessarily tinged with 
the passing passion of the hour. I think the true character of the 
policy which Mr. Rhodes has pursued in the past, and will pursue in 
the future, as the leading personality in South Africa, will be best 
discerned from speeches which deal with the permanent problems of 
South Africa, not with personal and sensational incidents. How far 
this policy is calculated to advance the interests of South Africa on 
the one hand, and of the British Empire on the other, is a question 
concerning which, while the Commission of Inquiry is sitting, I must 
leave my readers to form their own opinion. 













{pWARD Dicey. 
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